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Other cares and delights will occujjy you then. Your favourite 
perch—tlie post of the cell bedstead—after the day’s routine bf 
romp and recreation is over, will know you no more. In its 
place you will have the waving bough and leafy shade of some 
tall sycamore, from whence you will serenade your more con¬ 
genial mate, and view the beauties of some smiling landscai>e. 
Happy in your natural sphere, you will join in the general 
concert of Nature in vocal praise of the bounteous Author of the . 
bright and joyous external world. 

Pending this hour of separation, you shall be both chairman 
and audience of a course of lectures. Our evenings will suffice 
for this work j and, as an inducement to obtain from you an 
attentive and patient hearing, I promise most faithfully that you 
shall be restored to liberty the day after the delivery of the last 
lecture of the series. 

Not knowing what impressions you may have formed of the 
strange beings whom you see moving about the prison grounds 
every day, I shall devote our first lectures to the task of en¬ 
lightening you upon the matter—their crimes, and how they 
perform them ; their schemes and dodges; their opinions on men 
and things deemed to be moral; their general habits and charac¬ 
teristics; exploits in criminal pursuits; slang and literature; 
their religion, &c. I shall next speak of the causes which act 
as recruiting agencies for so many huge criminal institutions like 
that in which we now are, and conclude by pointing out such 
remedies for the diminution of ignorance, poverty, pauperism, 
and crime as seem to me to he both just and feasible, and which, 
if only carried out in time hy wise statesmanship, would minimise 
that social injustice wliich begets the sense of wrong and dis¬ 
content in the minds of the labouring masses, and the consequent 
desire for revolutionary change that are now disturbing society, 
and preparing the way for a^eat social upheaval in nearly every 
civilised country. 

In dealing with tlie various types of criminal represented in 
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tluB prison, I will follow tiie prison rule and classify them by 
thtir conduct instead of by their crimes or sentences, and I 
will then analyse each class and describe the various criminal 
pursuits represented therein. It is only by a knowledge of 
their acts and schemes of crime when at war with society, and 
by an insight into their behaviour wlien under disciplinary 
restraint, that the problems of their proper punishment and 
moral reclamation can best be studied. Still, 1 must not be 
understood as agreeing that such classification is the best that 
could be adopted for a convict establishment. My knowledge 
of each class of criminal to be found in these j)risons convinces 
me that the most irreclaimable thief is often the best conducted 
individual in the place; and from this seeming inconsistency 
between an ingrained criminal disposition on the one hand, 
anil an apparent excellence of behaviour while undergoing the 
rigours of penal discijdiue on the other, I draw the argument in 
favour of a chissification that would remove such men from 
really well-conducted prisoners less hardened in crime. 

In one of our later discourses I shall deal more fully with the 
subject of proper prison classification. 

To describe the oidinary criminal so that he may be seen in 
every j)haso of his immoral individuality, will necessitate the 
giving of such particulars of his schemes of crime as some may 
possibly object to, on the grounds of a too close examination of 
an undesirable subject. But in the interests of that society 
against which he wars, as well as for the ultimate good of the 
criminal himself, it appears to mo to be necessary to expose such 
of the general thieving modus operartdi as I have learned from 
my forced association with professional criminals; and I am 
persuaded that this can be done without in any way encouragitig 
crime or trenching in the least upon a duo regard for tlie ordinary 
decencies of expression. Many crimes are committed as much 
through the prevalpnce of a careless handling and a needless 
display of wealth by the moneyed class, as through the stealing 
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propensities of the thief. The astounding “ simplicity of other 
classes in society affords yet another field for the operations if 
criminal minds. The victims of long firms, bogus banks, in¬ 
surance swindles, confidence-trick workers, begging-letter writers, 
card sharpers, and the rest of the “ magsmen ” fraternity, are 
mostly themselves responsible for the crime thus perpetrated; 
and an exposi of how they allow themselves to be deluded by. 
these subterfuges may possibly reduce the number of offences 
under such heads in future. 

Again, there is a class of crime upon which I intend to touch 
that is seldom brought to light in the police court-s, owing to the 
stigma which, upon its discovery, attaches to those who allow 
themselves to become its victims. It is most prevalent in London 
and other largo cities, and trading upon it becomes the r61e which 
those superannuated gaol-birds play who know how willing any 
man who falls into their traps would be to allow himself to be 
blackmailed rather than become ruined in character by the 
publicity which a prosecution would entail. Hence a luciutivo 
but infamous game is played with almost perfect impunity by 
thieves who are no longer able to carry on the schemes of their 
earlier criminal days. 

We may possibly be able to render some little service to the 
public, and perhaps to the morals of society as well, while wo 
are shut up here, by a few lectures on these phases of criminal 
life, which can see the light of the outer world by and by; 
while our exposition of the plans and dodges of professional 
theft may save many a poor wretch not yet fallen from the 
frightful penalty of penal servitude. 

But all our evening talks shall not be upon men and things 
exclusively criminal. We will reveal, in some of our discourses, 
whatever little silver lining there is to be found behind the dark 
cloud of imprisonment. True, this yvill be but a negative 
description of penal consolation. All is not despair and heart¬ 
ache within stone cells, even with' daily tasks of forced labour. 
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aed a consciousness of years of loss of liberty added. Among 
so many thousands of unfortunates, all humanity is not of a 
repulsive nature; and it will bo a pleasure to dwell upon such 
traits of character as have fallen under my observation which 
show that all is not lost to moral sense and honour beneath the 
ban of })enal servitude. 

Thus progressing from bad to better wo shall come to the 
wider and more congenial field of society beyond these walls, and 
inquire into those of its conditions of social organisation which 
beget not only the larger part of the crime we shall have to dwell 
upon by and by, but the nia.ss of wretchedne.ss and poverty that 
presses upon the lives of millions who work, but who have to 
suiTender too much of their earnings and their liberties to those 
who neither toil nor spin. Wo shall conclude, as I have already 
indicated, with an endeavour to point out how those blessings 
of liberty and peace, so long and ardently yearned for by true 
reformers, but “ still imprisoned in an imperfect freedom,” may 
be evolved from existing political and social systems, and brought 
within the reach and enjoyment of all. 
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amusing efforts to peck the marks from off the slate^ 
He would “fetch and carry” as faithfully as auy 
well-trained dog. Towards evening he would resort 
to his perch, the post of the iron bedstead, and there 
remain, silent and still, till the dawning of another 
day, when his chimip would again be heard, like the 
voice of Nature, before the herald of civilisation, the 
clang of the prison bell at five o’clock. 

One evening as “ Joe ” sat upon his perch, it 
occurred to me to constitute him chairman and 
audience of a course of lectures; and with him con¬ 
stantly before me as the reiiresentative of my fellow 
creatures, I jotted clown what I have substantially 
reproduced in the following pages. 
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PART I. 


CRIMINAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 




LECTUEE I. 


Introductory—A Burglar’s Definition of Natural Law—Bohbing a Thief— 
Criminal riiysiognoiny—Murder in its relation to other Crimes— 
Conduct of Munierera in Penal Servitude—Classification of Criminals 
in a Convict Prison—Flogging a Lawyer—Crimes represented in 
Class I. 

Pope has said— 

“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to he hited, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, . 

We first endure, then l>ity, then embrace." 

If for the last two words in these oft-quoted lines the poet 
had been able to substitute “then wish to efface,’’ he would 
have rendered an accurate description of the feelings which 
contact with the criminal classes evoke in the minds of those 
who may be compelled to associate with them. If the amount 
of human vice which Clcrkenwcll, Newgate, Millbank, Dart¬ 
moor, Portsmouth, and Portland prisons (prisons over which 
my experience extends), shut in for a time from mingling with 
what is undetected in the external world, could have formed a 
picture in the mind of the author of the above lines, he would 
have shuddered a great deal more at its contemplation, and 
satirist of mankind though he was, he would scarcely have 
enumerated as one of its weaknesses the possibility of embracing 
a monster so tally hideous. 

Pity, however, is the predominant feeling which so much 
moral deformity excites in the breast of an ordinary mortal who 
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is docmei! to behold the ruin which it has made of so many 
fellow-creatures—pity not unmixod with some indignation 
at the Causes that are mainly responsible for the careers of 
such abnormal beings. But what of the society against which 
these modern Islimaelites have turned their hands and schemes 
of efimo 1 Is it not, in some measure, deserving alike of the 
attacks to which it is subjected by such a lai'ge and danger¬ 
ous class, and to this reproach upon its vaunted civilisation, for 
the criminal negligence it has shown towards the waifs and 
strays of city and town—the children of criminals and of 
pauperism, whose training in theft and dishonesty has been 
going on beneath its very eyes until a regular criminal class of 
hardened and educated thieves and vagabonds demands the exist¬ 
ence of an enormous and expensive system of police detection i 

One of these educated thieves one day observed to me— 
"The laws of society are framed for the pui'pose of securing 
the wealth of the world to power and calculation, thereby 
depriving the larger portion of mankind of its rights and chances. 
Why should they punish me for taking by somewhat similar 
means frotn those who have taken more than they had a right 
tol My dear sir,” said he, “ I deny your contention that there 
is any such thing as honesty in the world at all.” This belief 
is common to all the ty{)es of criminal pursuit. The poverty 
and squalor in which the children of the poor are reared, the 
next to total neglect of their moral training at the age when 
ideas of right and wrong ought to be inculcated by means of 
precept and example; and the crowning influence of drunken, 
depraved, or iudifferent parents, are the sources from which 
such education is derived, and out of which two-thirds of the 
criminal life of these countries has sprung. 

The individual to whom I have already alluded was a fellow- 
worker of mine for nigh two years in Dartmoor. He had, in 
liis younger days, passed through the workhouse; read the 
pestilent literature of rascaldom which has educated so many 
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ci^inal characters in this country; then graduated in the 
“School” (as the existing reformatories are familiarly termed 
hy thieves), and idtimatcly became a noted bui’glar. His 
reading in prison had been pretty extensive, while his intelli¬ 
gence would have insured him a position in society above thht 
of a labouring man, if it bad had a substratum of moral 
principle to rest upon, instead of the teaching of vicious sur¬ 
roundings and examples which had poisoned his youthful 
mind. I could not help looking upon it as a very novel 
experience, for oven this grotestpie world,'to have to listen to 
a man who could delight in a literary discussion, quote all the 
choice parts of Pope’s Iliad, and boast of having read Pascal 
and Lafontaine in the original, maintain, in sober argument, 
that “ thieving was an honourable pursuit,” and that religion, 
law, patriotism, and bodily disease were the real and only 
enemies of humanity. “Iteligion,” ho would observe, “robbed 
the soul of its independence, while society’s social laws, in 
restraining the dc.sircs and faculties given by N.alure to man 
for the purpose of gratification, declared war against the manifest 
spirit of the law of our being.” Patriotism he termed “the 
idolatry of an idea, in the stupid worship of which the peace 
of the world, and Avcll-being of its inhabitants, were sacrificed 
by the law-makers and others who profit thereby.” And so on 
with all other principles and customs that indicate men or 
society to be progressing towards a higher degree of moral or 
religious perfection. AU men were, according to his conception 
of man’s use of life, but superior animals, and all who warred 
against the laws which denied to man the gratification of his 
natural appetites were engaged in an “ honourable ” pursuit. 

I one day missed my labour “ chum " from his place in our 
“push” or gang, and learned that he had “nosed” another 
prisoner, that is, stnick him a blow on that organ, and was 
undergoing three days’ “chokejf” (bread and water) for in¬ 
dulging in such a luxury. I asked him, on his release,- what he 
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had done it for, and learned that it was because another prisejner 
had gone into his cell during his absence and stolen his bread. 
“ But is not thieving an honourable pursuit 1 ” I ventured to 
object. “Well, yes,’’ he replied; “but I punched him not 
St) much for stealing my bread as for snealdng into my cell 
like a ‘cadger’ when I was not there. We peoi)lo look 
upon a theft from one of ourselves as you do upon such an 
act being perpetrated in a church—it is sacrilege against the 
order.” 

Human passion and impulse having little or no scope for 
exercise within the rigid limits of piison disci])]iue, the observ¬ 
ation of these disturbing elements of society, when in a state 
of compression or inactivity, is as interesting to tlie student 
of humanity as it is occasionally fruitful of eccentric and 
mirth-provoking occurrences. I’he common notion, so prevalent 
among the novel-reading and other portions of the public, that 
the criminal classes, or huhilm's of prisons, are all of a Bill 
Sykes, or similar physiognomic stamp of character, is as untrue 
and misleading as would be the supposition that all people who 
go to church must be saints, or, at leiist, holy jicople. The 
cleverest burglars I have ever conversed with, as well as the 
most noted swindlers with whom I have been in forced associ¬ 
ation, might pass in society for members of quite opposite pro¬ 
fessions. The man-brute whom Dickens has portrayed, and whom 
the comic journals reproduce in their cartoons as the type of the 
most dangerous criminal order, is not as frequently met with in 
a convict prison as is generally believed. The closest approach 
to him in convict society is the cowardly bully who is known 
by the term “ bruiser ” in prison slang, and who is .usually the 
hanger-on of some unfortunate creature who supports him out 
of the rewards of her shame. I have conversed in prison with 
over twenty, and have been for years a clos’e observer of several 
other murderers, without being able to trace a predilection to that 
greatest of all crimes, either in the conduct or facial expressions 
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of these individuals. Murder might really ho what De Quincey 
ha8 termed one of the line arts for anything an observer of this 
portion of prison population could discern in the ordinary shaped 
heads, general observance of prison discipline, and pereonal 
bebav'our of most murderers. The really hardened, irreelaimablo 
Clin, ial will never commit a murder. Neither will that nearest 
approach to Dill Sykes in style of dress and face, the bruiser. 
Eobbery with violence tliese will commit—tlirasli a policeman, 
or give cruel ill-treatment to the wrelclied beings with whom 
they cohabit, but they have too wholesome a dread of being 
“ tojiped ” (hanged) to add murder to tlieir list of other accom¬ 
plishments. Murders occasionally occur in connection with 
robbery, it is true; but they are as a rule accidental to the per- 
petration of the latter crime, and scarcely ever prwneditated. 
The most heinous of all offences—murder deliberately intended 
and planned before commission—is, ordinarily, tlie olfspriug of 
the passions of revenge and jealousy, or the outcome of social or 
political wrongs j and is more frequently the result of some 
deraiigcmeiit of the nobler instincts of buraan nature than 
traceable to its more deba ed orders or appetites. Temporary 
insanity, parental mania (as when niotln^rs or fathers murtler 
their whole family), and infanticide add their quota to this class 
of crime; but it stands in no relationship, in its ultimate 
motives, to tho other numerous crimes which bring together in a 
convict o^tablisllmeut such a variety of criminal character. 

Taking a convict prison of, sgy, twelve hundred men (wliich 
will be about the avemgo roll of the convict estiiblishraents in 
England), it will be found that six hundred of these pass through 
their terms of imprisonment with exemplary conduct, that is, 
without a single report haying been niudo against them for 
breach of discipline—a discipline probably without a parallel in 
its treatment of human temper in any other services, civil or 
military, in the world. 

Three hundred more will be reckoned, well-conducted prisoner 
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by the governor, have, occasional reports, but none of serious or 
insubordinate description. Two hundred and fifty more will 
comprise very troublesome prisoners, that is, men of a refractory 
disposition and guilty of occasional outbursts, against whom 
there are frequent reports; while the remaining fifty will be 
almost entirely unmanageable, desperate in their attacks upon 
fellow-prisoners, and occasionally upon prison warders, and 
apparently insensible alike to the kind advice of chaplain or 
priest, or of any leniency or punishment at the hands of sterner 
officials. It is by prisoners of the latter class that warders 
have been occasionally murdered in convict prisons. 

Compulsory association with these four classes, into which 
the whole criminal prison population of England and Scotland 
may bo divided, enables mo, after nine years of contact and 
frequent conversation with hundreds of each class, to form the 
following observations upon their criminal dispositions or ohar- 
acter, and to give the subsequent illustrations of their plans of 
operation when out of prison. 

Ci-ASS I.—A section of this class will never have been in 
prison before, and will have had no contact, previous to im¬ 
prisonment, with what is known to the jjolico as “ the criminal 
classes.” Eorgers, bigamists, men convicted for indecent assaults, 
men who have been found guilty of systematic fraudulent 
practices in connection with business or professional pursuits, 
will belong to this class in prison. Lawyers are occasionally 
met with in convict dress, and it is but fair to the love of law 
peculiar to the limbs thereof to state that the prison conduct of 
the few members of the profession who are detected in crime 
and convicted is such as ranks them with the best conducted 
prisoners. There was but one exception to this rule in my 
experience of this class of convict. He, on one occasion, forgot 
the use of his tongue in an argument with a warder, and fell 
back'upon “the logic of a blow.” Verdict by the visiting 
dh’cetor, “ two dozen lashes with the cat ”—a sentence which, 
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doubtless, impressed the said lawyer’s back very much with the 
foifie of new and unanswerable reasoning. 

By far the greater portion of the six hundred prisoners, 
however, comprised within Class 1. will be made up of old gaol¬ 
birds—men who are thoroughly inured to crime, but who are 
too familiar with the penalties of insubordination, from former 
prison experience, to invite extra punishment by coming into 
conflict with the rules and regulations. All the schemes of 
tb^ft and swindling that are to be described in future lectures 
will have professors among this exceptionally well-behaved 
section of a prison population. 

The remaining portion of Class I. will comprise receivers of 
stolen goods, or “ buyers ”—men who will have had contact ^th 
burglars and other criminals outside—horse and cattle thieves, 
men convicted for manslaughter, and murderers. Beligious, or 
“ parsons’ and priests’ ” men, as they are designated by ungodly 
prisoners, are mostly conflned to this class, the singular feature 
of which is this, that although it represents almost every 
species of crime found in the calendar, and is the one of the 
four classes from which society has suffered most depredations, 
the conduct of its members while undergoing penal servitude 
will more than favourably compare with the highest exam¬ 
ples of patience and fortitude known to the student of frail 
humanity. 
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LECTUEE ir. 

CLASS II. THE TSIEVOCRACY. 

'•Honourable” Thieves—Criminal Ambition—A Sham Hero BnrRlar— 
Yam of “ Flash Johnson ”—Aecomiilishments of Kurglars—Market 
Price of Booty—Women AccomjJices—Their Plans of Theft—Self- 
sacrifice. 

Class IT.—^To this class belong both the higher and middle 
ranks of the aristocracy of crime—professional burglars, “honour¬ 
able” thieves, professional swindlers, members of the “long 
firm,” and dealers in “ snide ” (base coin). Ninety per cent 
of this class will have more or less acquaintance with minor 
imprisonmnent before entering penal servitude, while many 
“professors” will reckon from two to four experiences of convict 
life. ■ This class looks with contempt upon all “ low ’’ thieves, 
and repudiates the mean or “cadger” order of crime as dis¬ 
creditable to the profession of thieving. They form the most 
singular and interesting study of all the criminal cla.sses. It 
is to them that the phrase “honour among thieves” refers. 
They never “round” upon each other, while they hold all 
“ coppers ” (prison informers) in detestation. They are an in¬ 
telligent class of men, as a rule, though very deficient in common 
sense and common prudence in the W'gulation of their ordinary 
conduct when out of prison. Eegard for honesty, religion, or 
morality they have none whatever, except ^hat portion of the 
latter virtue may be comprised within the practice not to rob 
or betray on associate, or operate upon the working or poorer 
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classes when prosecuting their “honourable” calling in society. 
HaS their earlier years been identified with q|^er than criminal 
associations, they would belong to the skilled artisan class of 
Englishmen. All the mechanical work required in a convict 
prison is performed by their labour. 

To bo considered a member of this order, and be credited 
with having done a “ big job ” in one’s time, is the ambition of 
the less accomplished thieves, and is what they invariably report 
themselves to bo among “flats," t. e. the ignorant section of 
convicts who are outside the “ profession.” London, of course, 
supplies the greater portion of this class to the convict prisons, 
and these metropolitan adepts in crime have a very inferior 
opinion of all the provincial or foreign artists belonging to the 
same calling. Numbers of them have travelled abroad, and 
have tried their hands and tools in Belgium, France, and 
America. They all .agree in the opinion that tire latter is the 
most difficult and dangerous country in which to do a “ burst ” 
(burglary). The Yankees are admitted to bo very 'cute in 
guarding their wealth, and make very little scruple in giving 
the contents of a revolver to any one who ventures for those 
of a desk or safe. I have conversed with several cracksmen 
who have been in Egypt, Eussia, 'Turkey, and other foreign 
lands. Many of them while in prison study French, German, 
mechanics, and chemistry; and I have found a good few clever 
linguists among their number. In reply to questions as to why 
they did not turn their energies and talents to honest and indus¬ 
trial pursuits, their answer, as a general rule, was that there is 
an amount of excitement and pleasure in the life of a cracksman 
unknown in that of an ordinary wage-paid toiler. Efforts to 
reform this class rarely if ever prove successful. Their good 
conduct in prison is partly the outcome of a resolve not to bring 
additional punishment upon themselves, or to prolong their 
imprisonment by insubordination, and partly the, result of ex- 
per enc) produced by former terms of imprisonment Tliey are 

c 
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generally sold or betrayed to the detectives by the abandoned 
creatures with w}||hi they spend the “ swag ” after a successful 
enterprise. They declare this to be the way in which they are 
“ lagged ” (arrested), when not taken in the performance of a 
“job,” and not through the cleverness of the detectives. They 
consequently hold the fair sex in far less estimation, as human 
beings, than either Turk or Heathen Chinee. 

When a young thief belonging to the next class wishes to 
pass himself off on a “Ifat” as a professional, he will ask his 
auditor if he knows Nobby from the Dials, Jack Somebody 
from the Now Cut, or Bill Something else from Golden Lane; 
adding superlative slang encomiums to the particular forte of 
each, and recounting with an I-took-part-myself-in-it air such 
recent burglaries or clover “ lifts ” as may have excited unusual 
interest in the public press. 

I well recollect the excitement which the advent of one of 
these sham heroes to the exercise yard of Millbank caused 
among the pick-pocket fraternity, after he had announced him¬ 
self as having got seven “ stretch ” (year’s) for clearing out a 
jeweller’s shop in Manchester. He had “ planted the swag” 
(bid the plunder) before being caught, where it would be safe 
until ho was “ chucked up ” (released), when he would dispose 
of it in Belgium or Holland, buy a racehoree, and live the life 
of a swell in future. Lord Wolselcy recounting his exploits 
amid a company of volunteers or new recruits would not excite 
half the envy which this young thief, who was known as 
“ Flash Johnson,” created in the convict circle into which his 
sentence introduced him. He preceded me to Dartmoor, whore 
I found his fame even more loudly trumpeted than ever, 
especially by Manchesier “hooks” (pick-pockets). Who boast of 
being the rivals of the “ Cocks,” or Londoners, in the art of 
obtaining other people’s property without paying for it. Un¬ 
fortunately for fame that does not rest upon actual deeds, and 
for reputation not genuinely acquired, one of Flash Johnson’* 
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“pals” arrived in Dartmoor one day, in.company with a fresh 
haftch of prisoners from Millbank, and broug^ down the renown 
of the hitherto worshipped hero to the very dust, by relating 
that there was not a word of truth in Johnson’s yarn; as he 
had been “lagged” for havjng “sneaked” a costermonger’s 
barrow and contents! Johnson never lifted his diminished 
head again during his stay in Dartmoor; and doubtless his 
ambition upon regaining liberty will be to perform some “ great 
act ” which will entitle him to the envy and admiration of his 
companions in crime. 

Not the least efficacious of the remedies proposed for the 
diminishing of the criminal classes would bo the entire separa¬ 
tion of the young pick-pockets of first convictions from the 
criminals I am treating df in this sketch of Class II. while in 
prison. 

I found many of this class to be men of very good address, 
possessing a fair knowledge of political and passing events, and 
bearing little or no trace of their following in any of their 
belongings, except in their use of slang expressions. They 
would pass in hotels or in railway-trains as men of business 
among people who would have no experience of criminal 
character. They may be divided into experts or scientific, and 
less slvilled, thieves. The former make hotels, jewellers’-shops, 
offices, and mansions, where valuable plate is known to be, their 
field of operation; not de.spising lower booty should a good 
chance present itself of obtaining it. They will often spend 
weeks, and sometimes months, in maturing their plans for a big 
“ burst,” and work in partnerships of two or more, as the nature 
of the “job ” may require. To obtain the requisite knowledge 
of the interior of a place which is “ spotted ” for operations, 
the game of “ sweethearting the slavey ” is gone through by the 
best-looking member of the gang. If a certain number of inter¬ 
views with a servant can thus be obtained, it becomes an easy 
matter to learn the habits of the household, the character for 
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vigilancft of tiw oeoKsst “ bobby,” and tbe other necessary 
particnlats for tb^iEuccessful carrying out of the “ burst.” 

Burglars seldom receive more than twenty per cent, of the 
value of their booty from the buyers to whom they dispose of 
it, if it happens to be in any other form than coin. A lOf. 
Bank of England note will but bring 21. from a buyer, while 
lOOZ. worth of plate would be only worth 15Z. or 20/. to the 
thief who would risk years of liberty in obtaining it; and so on 
of all other valuables. If the stories told by these criminals 
can be credited, many men of apparent stainless character in the 
commercial world owe most of their wealth to direct dealing 
with professional thieves. 

The less skilled section of this class work-in a peculiar manner, 
generally having a woman as an accomplice. The “lady” is 
often the direct agent in obtaining the “ swag.” She is not a 
prostitute, but cohabits with her partner as long as they are 
mutually agreeable, and profitable, to each other. The possession 
of one of those lady artists who may be renowned for cleverness, 
is an object of much desire and professional wooing among her 
male admirers. Two essential points in her equipment must bo 
good looks and ladylike address and carriage, as these are tho 
weapons with which she operates. She must, above all things, 
be well dressed. 

Thus “rigged,” she makes her descent upon a fashionable 
jeweller, or dealer in other costly articles of female luxury, often 
driving to the establishment in a respectable hired carriage. 
Her plan is to obtain the inspection of as many valuable articles 
as possible before making a purchase, exhibiting a make-believe 
well-filled purse, &c., while engaged in examining the goods, 
then buying a few trifles, and pilfering whatever can be secured 
without the knowledge of the dealer or shopman. All the arts 
known to the class of mortals termed “ coquettes ” may be called 
into requisition for exercise in an enterprise of this descrip¬ 
tion ; while “ palming ” diamonds, exchanging paste for genuine 
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jewellery, &c., form additional parts of the lady’s accomplish- 
iifents. The " gentleman ” is usually on gpard outside, ready 
to secure the “swag” when “Miss Courtney, of Belgravia,” or 
“ Miss Florence Beaumont, of Kensington,” shall have completed 
her purchases and he driven away. 

When the male professor tries his hand in his particular line, 
the lady becomes the aide-de-camp. A Miss Brown, Jones, or 
Eobinson, from London, Manchester, or Glasgow, puts up at 
some first-class country hotel, watering-place, or other such resort 
of fashionable people, where numerous guests are known to be 
staying. A Mr. Wilberforce, or some other respectably sounding 
name, will arrive a day before or after, at the same hotel, from 
some city or place in the country, and stay a week or two. Ko 
intercourse will take place between the accomplices while in the 
hotel, at least to the observation of the other guests. The 
gentleman, after becoming acquainted with the house, and dis¬ 
covering where the parties are located who are believed to have 
most cash or valuables, will go to work in day or night, as best 
suits his plans, and with skeleton-keys help himself to whatever 
plunder may fall in his way. This is usually given to Miss 
Brown for security, who will be one of the first to report the 
loss of her purse, or gold watch, after the thief has absconded. 
As a rule, the proprietors prefer making good the damage rather 
than allow their hotels to figure in the papers as having harboured 
such charactei-8, and thereby sustain discredit to its reputation 
as a safe and respectable house. Miss Brown, Jones, or Eobinson 
loaves, of course, in a few days afterwards, loudly complaining, 
and resolving never to stay in another hotel without giving her 
jewels or valuables to the proprietor on her arrival. 

The lady thief also lends assistance when a burglary is to be 
attempted in a street or open thoroughfare, where the “ copper ” 
patrols. To do this requires that she shall play the part of an 
unfortunate, to the extent of parading in the neighbourhood, 
while she is acting as a sentinel on the policeman, during the 
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time that her “ chums" are making an entrance in, or clearing 
out, the place selected for the “ burst.” Should the policeman 
make his appearance at a critical point of the ojieration, the uroman 
will feign drunkenness, “go for” the.policeman’s whisker, and 
allow herself to be taken into custody, screaming, struggling, 
and employing other feminine stratagems while in the act of 
being “run in.” She”may get seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
days in the bridewell for creating a disturbance in the public 
streets; but her confederates will, in all probability, have 
succeeded in their little game, through her self-sacrificing action 
having removed the enemy from the immediate neighbourhood 
of the enterprise. 
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LECTURE III. 

Professional Swindlers—Long Firm Workers—Exploits of an Accomplished 
Bogiie—lie Rnns a Long Firm—Cheating a Home Secretary in the 
Home Office—Using the Kame of His Grace of Argyll—How to 
Advertise a Quack Nostrum. 

Thk two sections of Class II., thus briefly sketched, may he 
considered “the criminal upper ten.” They are held in the 
highest estimation hy their humbler brethren, who envy the 
possession of such talents and good fortune as have enabled so 
many of them to write their names in daring or historic “ bursts ” 
in the London weekly press records of burglary fame. They 
never pick pockets, as they hold such low occupation as far 
beneath the status of an “ honourable thief,” as would a duke 
or a marquis the task of wheeling a barrow. They are generally 
worn out by the combined effects of imprisonment, intemperance, 
and disease before they reach fifty years of age. 

The remaining section of this class—professional swindlers, 
members of the “ long firm,” and utterers of base coin, or “ snide 
pitchers ”—may also be ranked as “ honourable," inasmuch as 
they profess only to victimise “those who can afford it, you 
know.” They refuse to sell a comrade or pick a pocket. Like 
their aristocratic brethren of the “jemmy and file,” they will 
mostly all have put in various terms of previous imprisonments, 
made up of short sentences in county bridewells; some, of course, 
counting one or more “ laggings,” or acquaintances with penal 
servitude, in addition. As a rule, they are better educated 
than the members of the preceding class, the “ snide pitchers ” 
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excepted. Ignorance would never enable them to prosecute their 
special callings with much chance of success. 

Excepting the “ snide pijichers,” it would be very difficult to 
describe the various ways in which these men play upon society. 
They do not confine themfelves to any particular plan in the 
pursuit of their various professions, and may bo said, truly, to 
live by their wdts—like the “magsmen” and begging-letter 
writers who belong to the next class. Bogus insurance com¬ 
panies and banks; contribution-cards and sheets for obtaining 
subscriptions towards “charitable or religious purposes;” sham 
prospectuses in connection with reputed commercial or business 
enterprises, &c., arc among the number of dodges to which 
they resort for the attainment of plunder. They are the class 
by which “ long firms ” are run, and, as is well known, by aid 
of which confiding individuals or innocent traders are so often 
“sold,” when believing themselves only selling. This “long 
firm ” work is', however, a different kind of swindle to the ones 
just enumerated, and is so well known to the reading public 
that any minute description of how the “ oracle is worked ” is 
unnecessary. 

One man may by himself run a “long firm.” Adroitness in 
laying plans, address in approaching victims, general knowledge 
of business and money-matters, and a gullible public, are the 
essential requisites in this branch of professional crime. They 
are usually well-condUCted men in prison; and I have found 
nurahers of them to liave once had an honest calling or business 
at some period in early life, and to have drifted hy natural bent, 
or perhaps failure in their first pursuits, into a life of dishonest 
adventure. They are all mockers of religion, and, of course, 
regardless of truth or honour in their conversation or dealings 
with others. One of them may be taken as a typo of the whole 
class. 

During the two last years of my detention in Dartmoor, I 
was in daily labour companionship with one of these professional 
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swindlers, and I have listened to many an account of his 
e:?^loits upon what he styled the “ignorance and cupidity 
of the public.” His father had been a schoolmaster in the 
army, and had given his son “ Jerry ” a very good education. 
He, however, chose the military in fheference to any other life, 
and ere long, owing to his good conduct and superior intelligence, 
was promoted to the rank of sergeant. Growing tired in a few 
years of barrack soldicriug he was purchased out, and given a 
little means with which to push his way in the business world. 
Removing to London, he soon squandered the few pounds that 
had been given to him b}' liis father, and being very averse to 
earning a livelihood by manual labour, he fell back upon his 
wits, and began to run a “ long firm.” In this he was most 
successful for a time, and acquired sufficient money to get 
married and live in furnished lodgings; his ivife being, accord¬ 
ing to his apparently truthful account, an honest person, who 
believed herself to be marrying a city clerk when she took 
“Jerry” for better or Avorse. His plan of operation was 
simplicity itself; a plan which he declared Avould not have 
succeeded if those whose goods it brought to his “office” or 
“warehouse,” did not believe they were about to obtain “a 
dishonest profit ” out of their new London customers. In fact 
he simply termed it “ a game of rogue catch rogue,” or diamond 
cut diamond. He would forward advertisements to several 
provincial papers, purporting to relate to a business or agency 
carried on in the City of London, whereby respectable manu¬ 
facturers, farmers, &c., in the country could dispose of their 
goods at largo profits, if saleable in London; if otherwise, by 
shipment to the colonies, or other places abroad. Cattle dealers, 
grain growers, &c., could also be accommodated, and have their 
stock disposed of for a moderate commission. Satisfactory 
references if required. Terms cash, on receipt of goods for 
shipment or London market. By renting a few cheap rooms in 
different parts of the city, forging “satisfactory testimonials,” 
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and prompt disappearance from such of his “ offices ” as were 
honoured with goods, and a constant change of plans, “Jerry” 
succeeded in evading the vigilance of the authorities for a con¬ 
siderable time. He was captured at last, however, fortunately 
for himself, in some trifling^indle, and without being identified 
with any of his previous transactions, he was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Upon his release he immediately set 
about running an insurance company, by which, however, he 
failed to acquire any considerable amount, owing to several such 
frauds having been exposed by the police a short time previously. 
Arrested again upon a charge of obtaining some clothing on false 
pretences, he succeeded so well in his defence that he was ac¬ 
quitted for want of full incriminating evidence. This escape 
happened while I was awaiting my trial in Newgate, and among 
the prisoners with whom I had to exercise while detained in 
that prison, was “ Jerry,” who, on this ground, claimed a prison 
acquaintanceship with me when he was afterwards caught 
again, sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude, and confined in 
Dartmoor. Within one week after the failure to convict him 
just alluded to, ho carried out successfully the following swindle, 
which, for coolness of execution and originality of selection in 
the important matter of a victim, is perhaps unsurpassed by any 
previous artist in a similar profession. lie deliberately walked 
one day into the Home Office, and requested an interview with 

the Secretary of State, who at that time was Mr. B-, now 

Lord A-On this being accorded, “Jerry” represented 

himself as a waiter from Willis’s, and as having been sent by 
a gentleman staying there, who was one of Mr. B-’s con¬ 
stituents from A-shire. He, the gentleman, had come up 

to London on business a few days previously, and had uncon¬ 
sciously emptied himself of all his cash in the business transac¬ 
tions referred to, and found himself, when on point of departure 
home, without what would either pay his hotel bill, or purchase 
a railway ticket. To borrow money from those with whom he 
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had dealt might injure his credit, and acquaintances he had none 
in ^ndon. It occurred to him in this dilemma that he was a 

constituent of Mr. B-'s; and as he had voted for him at the 

last election, he might venture to apply to hip for the loan of 
what would extricate him from th^ little difficulty, which, of 
course, would be returned immediately on his arrival home. A 
card with a name and an address was then handed to the Home 
Secretary by the reputed waiter, which, together with the story 

told by “ Jerry,” seemed so satisfactory to Mr. B-that he 

expressed his gladness to be able to serve a constituent thus 

situated. On looking into his purse, Mr. B- exclaimed, 

“By Jove, I have not enough change about me. Would a 
cheque for 101. answer, think you?” “The gentleman only 
bid me ask for 81.,” replied the astute “Jerry,” “and I think 
he would prefer having it in change.” Whereupon the Home 
Secretary called a clerk from a desk, borrowed the requisite 
amount, and handed it to “Jerry.” “ I felt quite proud of this 
exploit," remarked “Jerry,” when relating it to me, “to think 
of the second important individual in the Government being 
done by me, and in the Homo Office too 1 ” 

On another occasion he presented himself at one of the 
principal travelling-bag and portmanteau dealing establishments 
in Piccadilly, and inquired if the Marquis of Lome had called 
there that afternoon and made a purchase ? “ No j his lordship 
had not honoured them with a visit,” “ Jerry ” was told; and at 
once he became the recipient of all possible deferential attention 
from the shopman. “ Strange," replied “ Jerry.” “His grace 
the duke told me that the marquis or his purchase might be 
found here," with which exclamation he left the place. Eeturn- 
ing on the following day he handed the attendant, to whom ho 
had spoken the previous day, a paper upon which he had 
written, in what ho styled “ an aristocratic scrawl,” the follow¬ 
ing order :—" Messrs.-, Piccadilly, Please send me, per 

bearer, two of your fifty-guinea travelling cases for purpose of 
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selecting one to suit, and forward 'bill for same, and oblige.— 
Aroylu” “ So eager,” remarked “ Jerry,” “ are London dealers 
to be patronised by the nobility, that I have always found it 
comparatively easy to swindle them. In this instance, not only 
did they not consider the fact that the Duke of Argyll, or any 
such person of consequence, would never make a purchase in 
such a manner, but the shopman used his best endeavours to 
send articles worth SOI., instead of the prices stipulated, and 
was most anxious to be allowed to forward the bill at some 
future time. Such obsequious flunkeyism,” concluded “ Jerry,” 
“ deserved to be clicatcd. I walked off with the two bags, and 
netted 251. by the transaction.” “ Jerry ” was afterwards sur¬ 
prised in trying on a somewhat similar dodge in the matter 
of a gold chronometer, and M'as awarded seven years’ penal 
servitude for what swindling of his had been detected by the 
police. 

He was exceedingly attached to his wife, who did not 
repudiate him upon discovering his manner of obtaining a 
livelihood; and her letters to him while he was in Dartmoor 
were full of earnest implorings to abandon his former pursuits 
■when his sentence would expire. I was compelled to feel 
some interest in him owing to many traits in his character 
which went to show that all was not bad in the man, and from 
the belief that he might possibly bo induced to load an honest 
life after being liberated.' Being discharged on ticket-of-leave a 
few weeks previous to my own unexpected liberation, I sought 
him out a little while after my arrival in London, and found all 
the statements he had made to mo, in relation to his wife and 
other personal ■ matters, to have been correct. “ I promised 
you,” he exclaimed upon meeting me, “ that I would live ‘ on 
the square ’ in future, and here is evidence of a commencement,” 
showing at the same time a copy of the Daily Telegraph with 
an advertisement as follows:—“Wanted, two hundred bar¬ 
maids.” “That,” remarked “Jerry,” “is simply to arrest the 
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attention of the fair sex, and cause them to read what follows. 
‘Extraordinary triumph of science! Marvellous results to 
health and complexion from the use of Eitzjerry’s skin purifier. 
Freckles and disfiguring marks removed by one phial. To be 
had only of respectable druggists. Price 1«. 1|<7. per phial. 

The trade also supplied. Pi-epared only by Fitzjerry,- 

Street, London.’" “Is tliis a real discovery, or merely a quack 
nostrum 1 ” I ventured to inquire, after reading the above 
“Well, it is innocuous, at any rate," said “Jerry,” with a smile, 
“and that cannot be said of most of such compounds. It 
possesses as much virtue as any of the so-called remedies of a 
similar description that are purchased in such large quantities 
by women, who are adventurous enough to try and disguise 
their years, or vain enough to add to their natural stock of 
beauty. Thousands of men live well and honestly upon the 
silliness and credulity of the fair sex, and my elixir is not a 
particle more of a swindle than the like preparations that are 
sold all over the country.” “ Are you making much profit out 
of the article 1” I asked. “So far I have been doing very 
well,” he answered, “and hope to do better in the course of 
the next few months, after which I may try my hand at some¬ 
thing else." “IIow did you succeed in establishing sufficiently 
the fame of your ‘marvellous discovery’ to beget a prompt 
demand for it? Was it by the mere advertisement of its 
virtues ? ” “ Not altogether,” he replied, laughing, “ but by 

the use of a little stratagem. I employed six young girls for 
one week at the rate of 10s. each, to perform the following 
additional advertisement. I assigned to each a certain district 
in this city, in which every chemist’s or druggist’s .shop was to 
be visited by one after the other of the girls, and Pi tzjerry’s 
purifier asked for. This demand made six times in a few days 
would, in six cases out of ten, beget an order of at least a dozen 
phials from each druggist, leaving mo a large profit upon every 
such order.” “So this is what you call living honestly?” 
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"Well, it is safe, anyhow,” he rejoined, “and that is, with me, 
the next consideration to the one of profit. It is as nea. to 
honesty as I can go, as yet; and if I am fortunate in this 
business, I will improve upon its morality by and by.” 

I had the curiosity to try and see “Jerry” again some twelve 
months after this episode, and learn how he was getting along, 
but failed to discover any trace of him at his former residence, 
or place of business; and I very much fear that the strong 
natural propensity to live at th( expense of the public in some 
surreptitious manner or other has overcome both good resolution 
and the deterrent fact of previous imprisonment, and landed 
“Jerry” once more within the walls of prison. I have, jjf 
course, disguised both the name of this individual, and the 
particular nature of his “ honest venture,” in the foregoing 
account of himself and the various schemes by which he played 
upon wl)at ho termed the “ignorance and cupidity of the 
public.” But, with this exception, the remainder of this sketch 
is literally true. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this type of the class of 
criminals belonging to the section of the best-conducted class 
of men in a convict prison, because an illustration of the 
character and schemes of one will apply more or less to the 
entire order of professional swindlers; and may, perhaps, be 
the means of warning gullible people against those ai’ts and 
practices, tlie succe.sSful working of which encourages crime, 
and swells the penal roll of these countries. 
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Snide Pitchers—Disparity of Sentences—Methods of a French Artist- 
Palming Method of Passing Base Coin. 

The remaining section of Class II., “snide pitchers” (uttercrs 
of base coin), present very little of either originality in their 
plan of working, or ingenuity in tlie exchange of their own for 
the coin of the realm. It very rarely liai)pens that a make.r is 
caught, though scores of them are known to cairy on their pro¬ 
fession in London alone; while each large city in the country 
has more or less numhers of such manufacturers. I only knew 
one maker to be amongst the thousands of convicts who came 
under my notice during my nine years’ experience of penal 
servitude, though it is, of course, po.ssible that there may have 
boon a larger number in the various prisons in which I was 
from time to time incarcerated. Ho was a very intelligent 
fellow, very well behaved, who had done five years of a “ lag¬ 
ging ” previous to his then sKiitcnco of ten years. In the same 
prison—Millbauk—was a man who had purchased “ snide" 
from the maker alluded to, and was caught in the act of 
attempting to pass some of it, and, though having no previous 
conviction against him, he was awarded fourteen years’ penal 
servitude for this, his first offence. This appeared to me to bo 
somewhat of a “ slight mistake ” in the administration of justice. 
Both prisoners wore tried at the same Newgate Sessions, but 
there was no connection between their cases. 

As a rule, the “ snide ’’ dealers do not carry on any other 
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species of swindle, nor do they resort to picking pockets, or 
burglaiy. Most of them are working men or servants out' of 
employment. Very few make a boast of their particular crime, 
and I have invariably heard them resolve not to continue it any 
more after release. They are not, as a rule, an intelligent order 
of men, but rank much higher in the scale of morality than 
criminals previously described. Publicans, and gullible jieople 
on racecourses, or at other betting places, are their favourite 
victims, with such other section of the ptiblic as chance may 
throw in their way for an exchange of coin. A little Pronch- 
man who worked with me for a time in Dartmoor was an 
expert artist in this profession, and might have fared better in 
the matter of lenglli of imprisonment, when ultimately captured, 
had some lenient teetotaller been his jutlge. He made publicans 
almost his exclusive customers, and always worked U])on one 
plan, which he prided himself upon being as simple as it had 
proved itsi-lf successful on many occasions. With a stock of 
the best made “ snide,” tliat is, cleverly counterfeited coin, with 
a fair balance of genuine gold and silver in the make up, he 
would' rush into a public-house or gin palace with head bare, 
and pen behind the ear, and, as if ho had just slipped out of a 
neighbouring office or establishment, call lor a glass of beer or 
spirits and pay the “damage” with a half sovereign or half-a- 
crown, in a manner that would as much as say “ I have just 
run out from my desk for this drink, and if I am not back in 
a jiffy, old quill driver, my em|)l<)yer, will be after me; so 
please hurry up with the change.” Of course a great deal 
would dejiend upon the quality and make-up of the article, gold 
being more difficult to pass than silver; and excitement or 
presence of a largo number of people in a “public” being more 
conducive to an easy “sell” tlran under calmer bnsine.ss 
circumstances., 

Another plan adopted by old hands is to tender a genuine 
sovereign for payment of what is purchased, and require the 
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change to be in gold and silver; the “ sniile ” half sovereign is 
substituted by paJraing for tlie good one which forms part 
of the change, and is rung upon the counter with “ Another 
instead of ///is, if you please,” demanded by the knowing 
customer. Fairs and markets in the provinces are a favourite 
resort for the snide pitchers, where they not unfrequently “ take 
in” unsuspecting country dealers, as successfully as Moses 
Primrose was ‘'sold” by the merchant of green spectacles iu 
the Vicar of Wulicficld. 


T> 
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LECTUEE V. 

CLASS III. MAGSMEN. 

Crime included in this Class—What combines to make a Magsman—^Tries 
to Deceive even Prison Officials—His Conduct in Prison—limleavoura 
to Prey upon other Prisoners—His “Keligious” Dodges—He Plays 
the Unfortunate “ Aristocrat," the Neglected “British Soldier," ii. 
—^The Card Sharper—^The Three-Card Trick Swindle Explained. 

Class III.—^THs class is more diversified in the criminal pursuits 
of its members than any other, save number one, and forms the 
most troublesome, though not the most violent or dangerous, 
body of men in a convict prison. As they are almost all well 
known to the police authorities when outside, they are in no 
way anxious to obtain a ticket-of-leavo. For this reason they 
make'very little effort while undergoing imprisonment to earn 
the quantity of marks, by good conduct and performance of task, 
which entitle the well-conducted prisoner to the remission of a 
certain portion of his sentence. 

They may be divided into two sections: those who employ 
their wits as weapons, and those who only use their fingers 
against the public; or, to put it in slang phraseology, “mags- 
men” and “hooks.” The order of magsmen will comprise card- 
sharpers, “confidence-trick” workers, begging-letter writers, 
bogus ministers of religion, professional noblemen, “helpless 
victims of the cruel w'orld,” medical quacks, and the various 
other clever rogues that figure from time to time in the news¬ 
paper records of crime. It would require a volume to do justice 
tO' the character, tricks, and peculiar physiognomy of this section 
?^hey prey upon aU classes, and have no more com- 
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punction in “besting” one of themselves than in robbing 
Outsiders, while of all criminals they ate the most consummate 
hypocrites and accomplished liare. It is difficult to determine 
whether nature or civilisation has done most in developing the 
cheating propensity of the mngsman. All the roguery and dis¬ 
honesty that is begotten of our boasted civilisation superinduced 
upon all that is deceitful and unprincipled in depraved human 
nature, would seem to unite in the linished production of one of 
these rascals. 

lie puts his professional talents into w'orking gear even in 
prison, and endeavours to get the blind side of chaplain or priest 
by apparent sanctity and ready Scri])turc quotations; to cheat the 
doctor into admission to the piison hospital by feigning sickness, 
and enumerating all the maladies that had preyed for years upon 
all the members of his family ; while ho will even carry his 
trickery so far—ol'tcn too far i'or hintselF—as to endeavour to 
impose upon the governor in the hoi)e of being able to shirk some 
liarticularly disagreeable task, or to obtain admission into some 
light labour, or other privileged work gang. 

Failing in any or all of these ellbi ts the niagsman becomes the 
constant grambler of the prison establishment. lie is up before 
the governor with comi)laints as frequently as it is prudent to 
do so, and a]>plies to see the visiting director every mouth “ to 
show up ” the warders for over-doing their duly, the juisou baker 
for under-doing tiro bread, the cook for making tiie skilly or 
shin-of-beef soup too thin, or some other iJrisouer for giving 
personal trouble or annoyance. When nearing the termination 
of his sentence the magsman will endeavour to procure the 
addresses of fiiends belonging to any prisoner who may have 
those outside wlio would, if possible, lighten the burdens of their 
imprisoned relatives. Should he succeed in obtaining the least 
excuse for an introduction, the magsman will represent himself 
as being in a.position to transmit money to his friend languish¬ 
ing in prison, “ and thereby help to lighten the remainder of liLs 
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Bontcnco by bribing warders into a kind treatment of the poor 
suffering gentleman who begged him (the inagsman) not to forg .t 
bis old prison chum when restored to liberty,” &c. Several 
instances of tin's kind of swindle came under my notice while 
in Dartmoor, through j)risouers’ relatives writing particulars of 
them to those who had been stupid enough to aid in their 
])e.rpetration. 

Wagsmott are, as a necessary conscqi:nncc of their following, 
the most arcomidislied in the art of lying of all mortals; but, 
like all habitual liars or rogues, are verj^ delicient in the im])ortant 
article of memory, and may be easily d<!tected in the falsehood 
(.)f their story or yarn by those who will but examine closely their 
narratives and purposes. Still it is easy to account for their 
swindling success by the knowledge of how prone many persons 
are to credit the artrully-inveiitcd and patlietioally-relatod tales 
that are j)onr(al into their ears or penned for their perusal by an 
unfortunate “ministcT of the Gospel,” at one time “hajijiy in 
the Lord,” and in the po.ssession of a homo for his weak family, 
but now “meekly bowing to the Divine chastisement in poverty,” 
djc., &c._; or a disinherited son of an unforgiving rvealtliy jwirent, 
“ who has been cast off without a shilling for having married 
below his station,” or for the comniission of some other offence 
against aiistocratic caste or society rule, but “ resolved to hide 
his ancestral name and family reputation from the scandal-loving 
public while seeking some assistance for his true and injured 
jiartncr in life and children, jicnding hap])ier smiles of fortune,” 
&c.; or the touching appeal of “the ex-13ritish soldier, maimed 
or otherwise injured whilst serving his country, chietly in India, 
and now doomed to live upon the generosity of his countrymen, 
through an indiscretion by which a pension was lost,” &c.; or 
the engaging manners, polite talk, and graciously-condescending 
deportment of the general, colonel, captain^ or nobleman who is 
on a venture at a country hotel, or among those who dearly love 
tho patronage of the upper ten. 
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«It may seldom hajtpen that a mag-sman is captured for a 
swindle exactly corresponding with the foregoing desciiptions, 
as few people who find themselves gulled in such a manner care 
to figure in the public press as being the simpletons which they 
would have to be depicted in proseolting a “minister,” “ baronet,” 
“ colonel,” or any other sham who might have honoured them 
with a montli’s hospitality, or borrowed a paltry 607. while 
awaiting a remittance from an estate agency or bank; but 
these exploits are of common occurrence, nevertlndess, and 
form the Ijoast of such of the magsman fraternity as successfully 
carry Ibem out. 

To put the peojile who ;iic '^(oicridly victimised by this tj'pe 
of rogue to some extent on thtur guard, it will be necessary to 
give a few particulars of their respective jilans of operation. 

One particular accoinjiiishnieut is nearly common to all of 
them—they are admirable jud|>;os of character, and seldom fail 
in selecting the most credulous and otherwise workalile individ¬ 
uals ill a company, or in any other eonvenient circumstance, for 
the victim that is to ho fleeced. This forma a necessary part of 
their ju’ofe.ssion, and as liny make its practice an object of 
constant apjilieation, they becc ine o physiognomists. 

T/ie Oard-Slirirjier .—This artist, until recent enactments in 
his regard, was a frequenter of railway trains, and has often 
victimised young and inexperienced travellers by aid of the 
three-card trick, but he is now driven to other fields of operation, 
cliicfly country towns and highways, sailor-frequented haunts at 
seaports, and low heer-shops. Ho is the least educated of the 
magsman order, and will not scruple to pick an occasional 
pocket, or otherwise help himself to anything which fortune may 
throw in his way. In the jireliminary to the introduction of his 
“ two black and one red ” game, his conversation will he almost 
certain to turn upon horse-racing, pedestriauism, fortunes made 
on the turf, Loudon or Manchester gaming-saloons j after which 
ho finally comes to cards. If the game that follows is to bo 
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pJftjad in w near « town, eonfcderates will figure in it.. If 
on n country road, one profmionta will suffice. When two .mv 
workiug tlio oradc,” tJic usual plan is tliis; One will introduce 
himself and the gauio to the company, or knot of men or boys, 
as the case may be, in some^nng like the miinnor I have just 
described, and produce his pack of ends, or three of a pack, 
two black and one red, or vice versa —this being tlio iiuinb'jr 
needed for the game. 'At this point of the proceedings tlio 
confederate will come upon the scene and appear deeply in¬ 
terested in tlio game. The man with the cards offers to bet 
any gentleman a “ tanner ” that he will not pick the red card 
out i'rom the two black ones, which he slruffles. Still .speakirrg, 
Ire throws down u])oti a table, board, or any such object that 
he may be near, his three cards. The corriklorate appears very 
desirous of accepting the challenge—hc.sitates, seeks advice 
from the person rrext to him, declares that a eertaiu card to 
which he points rrm.st be the rigid one, atrd linally throws down 
sixpenco, puts his finger upon tlio card, arid obtains the wiiger. 
With, much ado on the part of the owner of the cards, the 
successful speculator is induced to bet again, whiclr lie reluc¬ 
tantly docs, and wins ; .again, and loses this time, and once more 
for an augmontoJ wager (the confederate appearing to warm to 
the sport) of perhaps five “hob” {shillings), and wins. By 
this time some of the lookers-on will he induced, by what they 
have seen, to stake a small sum, when they will, of course, be 
allowed to win, until, sufficiently excited to increase their wagers, 
it becomes worth the sharper’s while to turn the winning on his 
own side. 

The manner in which the trick is performed is as followa 
The card sharper holds two cards in the ^Ira of the right hand 
and one in that of the loft; the front one of the former wUl be 
the red, and will he held so as to be plainly seen by the audience, 
and the.other two will be the black ones. One of the latter 
—the one held in the right hand behind the red—^will be 
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ctiJ; perlinps the sixteenth of on inch shorter than the other 
two, so that it can be thrown from behind the red, when the 
cheat is to ho performed, into a space on the table or board 
whore the red appeal’s to, and should, fall, if the game were 
honestly played; while the rod reipains the last card in the 
right hand, and is thrown whore the black one should fall. 
When tho victim is being induced to speculate he will observe 
the red card pitched to the right or left, and the two others 
thrown so that the three will lie face downwards in something 
like the form of a triangle. As the red will be purposely shown, 
in tho first instance, when flung from the sharper’s hand, the 
speculator will, of course, be able to pick it out from the other 
two, until he wagers the larger amount, when the red is, as 
usual, exposed while apparently falling as before, and the black 
one that is behind it in the sharper’s hand is easily flung into 
the place where the red had previously been thrown, the red 
relegated to the unsuspected position, and the cheat accomidished. 

An experienced hand at this game will be “ fly ” enough not 
to win continuously when he gets his victim or victims fully 
engaged in the speculation, but will allow an occasional victory 
to be scored against him, so as neither to excite the suspicion 
of trickery, nor to discourage the interested spectators. 

The foregoing particulars of this well-known cheat, any¬ 
thing but well known in its nianner of being worked, was given 
me by one who was admitted by his criminal friends to be 
especially smart in this branch of a magsman’s profession. He 
boasted, among other similar achievements, of having “emptied” 
a young Etonian of his gold watch and 20f. while travelling 
with his dupe on the short journey from London to Windsor. 

This type of criminal is of the hardened species, and‘is quite 
irreclaimable, while he ranks the first in the downward course 
from tho class of “ honourable thieves.’’ 
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cIjASS III. MAdSME.v {coiitinucd). 

The “Confidence” Trick Swindle Explained. 

This cheat is such a transparent “soil” that it excites one’s 
astonishment how any mortal is allowed to wander abroad in 
the world by himself who is capable of being fleeced by its 
agency. 

I will stake my reputation for knowledge of national character 
that a Jew, a Dutchman, a Yankee, or a Scot, never lost a 
farthing by means of this most shallow of all artful dodges; 
yet how many individuals have figured in the ])olice columns of 
the press (in my opinion deservedly thus j)illoriod for their 
asinine stupidity) as prosecutors in such cases ! 

A “ gowk ” (countryman) is generally the (piarry for whoso 
capture the workers of this little game arc always on the alert. 
'The vicinity of the Tower, British Museum, St. Paul’s, and other 
London sights that attract the curious and country-cousin type 
of visitors to the metropolis, are the most frequent beats of these 
professors, who are never at a loss to discover their prey owing 
to the gaping and wonder-at-everything looks of the provincials. 
The successful performance of the swindle requires two or more 
confederates, who will keep in sight of each other while on the 
look out for' game, but who will pass and repass each other 
while thus occupied as if utter strangers. When an intended 
victim is selected, ho is approached by one of the rogues and 
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aslied for some information as to the direction, towards, or 
locality of a certain street, hotel, theatre, &c., the inquirer 
using such deferential bearing as the apparent wealth or -weak¬ 
ness of the victim may invite; stating at the same time that 
he (the rogue) is a perfect stranger in London, arrived that day 
(from some very remote part of the country, and is completely 
lost in the surrounding wilderness of stone and mortar. He 
will, of course, he answered by the real stranger, that he is 
from the country also, and can give no such information; 
whereupon a conversation is started, an adjournment to a public- 
house ju'oposed, and a drink invited—the rogue respectfully 
requesting the pleasure of treating “ the only gentleman who 
has given him a civil answer since his arrival in London.” If 
this is agreeable to the sight-seer, the nearest low tavern or 
bcershop is selected for the drink, and the gajne is all but 
bagged. If the beershop should bo a rendezvous for thievc.s, 
the robbery becomes quite easy. The stranger’s second drink 
is drugged, his pockets rifled, and himself left to awake a 
poorer but a wiser man. But if it be an ordinary or respectable 
establishment, the operation of “maggin the gowk out of his 
purse ” becomes less certain; depending, principally, upon the 
amount of ignorance which he has carried -svith him to London, 
and on the acting and conversational “confidence-inspiring” 
powers of the gentleman into whoso hands he has fallen. 
While the new acquaintances are in the act of drinking each 
other’s health, the confederate makes his ajipearance, with an 
“I hope I am not intruding,gentlemen,” and sets about the 
work of obtaining a closer introduction to the company. In 
the mean time rogue 1 has baited the trick by exhibiting some 
“Bank of Engraving” notes, and a flash, well-filled purse of 
“ snide,” or gilt coin, out of which he will have taken a genuine 
half-sovereign with which to pay for the treat; remarking, at 
the same time, in reference to the amount of supposed money 
just exhibited, “that a man cannot come to London to enjoy 
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himself, you know, without putting a few pounds of spend’ug 
money in his pocket.” 

The turn which the conversation will now take must 
mainly depend on chance, the two rogues, however, measuring 
their victim both as to his comparative clownishness and 
financial condition. Pending the introduction of the business 
portion of the confidence comedy, rogue 2 will launch out 
against London dishonesty in general, and declare that he is 
compelled to put his purse and watch under his pillow in the 
hotel where he is staying, and to carry the former in his breast¬ 
pocket when walking in the streets, for fear of losing both; 
winding up with the regret that he could place no confidence 
whatever in these Londoners. Itogue 1 admits the unfortunate 
lax morality of a great number of people in such a large city, 
but ventures an opinion that a stranger to the metropolis may 
allow his prejudice or imagination to conjure up dishonesty 
where none really existed; and that want of confidence in 
everybody would beget a miserable state of things, and a want 
of confidence in one’s own judgment and common sense among 
the number. All this time the stranger is but called upon to 
act the part of a listener, the two rogues carrying on the dis¬ 
cussion, and paying for the drink consumed, until eventually 
rogue 1 carries the argument against his adversary, and declares 
his willingness to intrust his purse and contents to either rogue 
2 or the other gentleman during a period of five or ten 
minutes' absence from the room, and without requiring any 
other guarantee for the safe return of his property beyond his 
own confidence in their observed honour and honesty. Eogue 
2 declares this to be liandsome on the part of the gentleman 
who speaks, but thinks that prudence, as welt as the observed 
customs of business transactions, demand that the party in 
whom such trust is reposed should not accept it without leaving 
some pledge of his honour in the hands of the confiding gentle¬ 
man. Therefore, ho, rogue 2, will take up the challenge of 
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rogi’o 1, providing he (rogue 1) -will take the custody of his 
l)urso until he (the speaker) comes back; requesting, liowever, 
the company of tiie other gentleman, the stranger, while he is 
absent from tlio room. This course is agreed to by the man of 
confidence, and the purses are exchanged. The parties absent¬ 
ing themselves return, of course, at the end of tlie stipulated 
time, and the fiist act of the comedy is performed. Another 
drink, this time at the expense of rogue 2, who insists on 
treating the gentleman who had honoured him with such con¬ 
fidence, and a similar performance is enacted again by rogue 2 
declai'ing that ho will not be outdone in the exhibition of 
confidence; and purses are .again exchanged between the con- 
federatc.s, rogue 1 being the volunteer absentee in this act, 
accompanied by the gentleman, liis friend from the country. 
The second act over, it comes to the dupe’s turn to show his 
confidcnco in one of the two “gentlemen,” whereupon the 
rogue wlio obbiins the custody of the purse vanishes with it, 
is gone in search of by Ids friend when the time expires, and 
the dupe is left alone with the flash purse filled with threepence- 
worth of gilt sovereigns, and with plenty of food for reflection 
upon the silly goose ho has made of himself. 

This confidence trick does not constitute a profession in 
itself : it is simply one of the accomplishments of a magsman, 
and may be performed by a card-sharper or any other artist 
who belongs, to the magsman order of professional criminals. 



LECTUKE VII. 

CLiss III. MAGSMBJf {coitthiued). 

The Begsing-Lottfir 'WrilKr—His Dernoanonr in Convict Society—His 
College Hays—IIow Managed by the Covernor—The Bcggiiig-Lefter 
Wrilei’s Accomplishments- -Knowledge of Aristoiaatic Scandal—How 
he Jaiys his I’hins—How Executed—Injury done by these Erauda to 
the Deserving Jlesiieetabh! I’oor- The t^anclimmiionn Fraud; ” Beal 
Ministers of tlie Cospcl in 1‘rison—Their usual Crime—Tlio Sham 
Minister—llis Account of Himself—His “ Alisfortujies ”—Sectarian 
Animosity Supj)lios the Bogus Divinii with his Kield of Operation— 
The nn-Chrlstian Character of this Keeling—“TheBev.” Mr. Blank 
—His Conversion to C.itholicity -Bo-conversion to l’rotc.stautism. 

Beggino-Letter Writers. —These arc “the people of quality” 
in a prison, and, together -with “the .scions of the nohilily,” 
to he described by and by, constitute the would-be erSme de la 
crime of its society. I have passed many an amusing half hour, 
during Sunday exercise, in simply observing the walk, bearing, 
and aristocratic airs assumed by these individuals; and have 
often had to listen to their stories of “ family intrigue,” “ for¬ 
tunes lost on the turf,” &c., &c., by means of which the namvtors 
were ruined, and consigned to prison by unscrupulous relatives, 
or through the mad follies of youth and pleasure. They never 
admit their real calling when in conversation with other prisoners, 
but invariably represent themselves as belonging to good families 
in society, by whom, or some members of. which, or by their 
own freaks, they have been ruined. But in order to screen 
the family name from the reproach of having had a repre¬ 
sentative a convict, they have assumed another name as a 7wm 
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dc. prison, &c., &c. When it is safe to do so they put on airs 
too,Vid look down upon the thieves who are honest cnon^'h to 
avow their professional pursuit, and who, in tlioir turn, treat 
their soi-disont snjjeriors as an Arab would handle a Jew, or 
with something like the contempt that a Soiitli Carolina planter 
of the old school would listen to the family pedigree of a 
gentleman “ of colour.” Whether they need them or not, thc.se 
amusing frauds will exhaust all the forms of a juisou to obtain 
a pair of spectacles. Tlic.se adjuncts to intellectual pliy.siognomy 
lend an air of re.spectabilily and learning to their wearers, and 
arsist them in the role which they arc de.sirous to sustain among 
their convict associates. As a rule they are a troublesome 
type of men for prison officials to deal with, exceedingly averse 
to anything approaching hard labour, but having a similar 
detestation for the diminution of rations served to men at minor 
laborious tasks. 'J’hey are cou.seqnently known among other 
prisoners as “ doctor’s and governor’s men ”—that is, men who 
are conslantly complaining and seeking favours or more agree¬ 
able forms of occupation. They are eventually relegated to 
some sedentary employment, such as tailoring, shoe-making, or 
stocking-knitting, where they pass the remainder of their im¬ 
prisonment in the enjoyment of their reputed family distinction 
and respectable belongings in the outer world. 

The governor and other superior prison officials have, • of 
course, a thorough knowledge of criminal character, and know 
how to deal with each class and typo irr the manner most 
conducive to the maintenance of prison discipline. Every 
prisoner is privileged to see the governor whenever he has a 
complaint to make, or a reasonable application to submit; birt a 
too frequerrt exercise of this privilege upon trivial or ridiculous 
excuses, is, of course, provocative of annoyance, and a source of 
unnecessary trouble to the prison staff. I have known‘the- 
governor to have “ choked off ” (successfully humbugged) dozens 
of these frequently complainirjg and contemptible impostors by 
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expTeea\ng liua BUiptise at “ an educated man giving svicii trouble 
vritliout cause a compliment wliicli was, of course, related to 
every individual who came within talking distance of the 
recipient during the reniaiudor of Lis “Jagging." They are a 
very well-informed class of men, as a rule; numhers of them 
having received portions of legal or otlier 2 >rofessioual education; 
while ex-schooluiaslei’s, hroken-down tutors, “ s 2 )oiled ” ministers, 
and questionable lawyers are found among their number. They 
are all past midillo age. Most of them will have undergone 
short terms of iini)ri.‘Oument, before entering upon convict life, 
not necessarily for having been guilty of the begging-letter 
fraud, l)ut for that or any of the other swindles already or 
hereafter to be specified as belonging to the general ]irofe'Sioa 
of a mngsnian. They will not pick pockets, or undertake bur¬ 
glary, but will work a bogus insuiance conqiany, run a long 
firm, or engage in any similar undertaking. Should several of 
them meet in one “push” (labour parly) in a ja'ison, they will 
aid each other in the support of their assumed rank, and speak 
of “ that unfortunate jioor devil, regi.ster No. A. 2,000, who 
squandeicd a fortune on the turf, or in lladeu-liaden; or who 
moved iu good society the time I first made his acquaintance, a 
few years alter 1 had graduated in Cambridge, &c., &c.” They 
are easily dislingui.-ihed among the mass of other i)risoners, not 
altogether by their airs or their “ di.4iugnisliud extraction," but 
chielly from what constitutes their stock conveisatimi, namely, 
the pedigrees and concerns of the English and Scotch nobility. 
There is scarcely a member of the Iloui-e of Lords or other titled 
personage iu Great Lritain- whose family history, particulars 
of wild freaks of male, or faiix pas of female members, and 
general scandal thereto belonging, I have not listened to in 
my Sunday and daily exercises in Dartmoor, from members of 
tlm'begging-lelter fratoruiiy. This intimafe knowledge of tire 
family doings of the upper ten of society is the essential part 
of the begging-letter imiwstor’s profession, without which he 
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would be no more capable of swindling in his peculiar line 
than would a man who had never been to sea be able to regulate 
the rigging of a merchantman. This education acquired, by the 
study of works on the peerage, regular perusal of the fashionable 
intelligence columns of the daily papers, and from other kindred 
sources, the fraud is perpetrated in something like tire following 
manner:— 

We will suppose tliat one of these characters has just road in 
the Court Journal, or other aristocratic organ, an item like the 
following:—“Fasliionable marriage at St. James’s, Hanover 
Square, on tlie' 20th inst. The Honourable Gustavus Fitz- 
swell, son of Viscount Fitzswell, of Bei-ks, to Georgina Eleanor 
Victoria, eldest daughter of Sir Eustace Moneybags, of Grosveuor 
Square, London.” Here follows, of course, the list of those 
present at the marriage ceremony, and of all whom Sir Eustace 
entertained at breakfast or lunch with the biide and bridc- 
gi'oom; particulars of presents given to the bri<le; and the 
usual jiiece of interesting intelligence “the happy couple left 
by an early train for Torquay, or somewhere ^se, there to spend 
the honeymoon.” 

This paragraph is to the begging-letter writer what a surface 
indication is to a gold-seeker on the liocky Mountains, or an 
unsuspecting country visitor to London with plenty of spending 
money and lots of “ confidence ” to the professional who gives 
lessons in that branch of education for an exchange of 2 mrses. 
The jjaragraph is immediately copied on a slip of 2 )apor, three¬ 
pence invested in wiiting materials, and the scene charges to 
some misemble room in an upper story of some lodging-house in 
Drury Lane, Whitechapel, or Soho, in London. A greasy well- 
thumlMjd book is diligently looked through in seai'ch of the 
■names “Fitzswell” and “Moneybags,” and also for those 
of such distinguished personages or people of wealth who may 
have been among Sir Eustace’s guests; and the various particu¬ 
lars of the family history of each will be diligently read over 
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and committed to memory, after wMcli the interested student 
will carefully lay his plans, and proceed to work. He may-ilx 
upon either of the happy i)air, or both, or their (of course) no 
less happy parents; or some one of the guests, or half-a-dozen, 
as his game; circumstances determining both the extent of and 
]>artieular j)]ttn for accomplishing the intended swindle. A 
carefully-worded letter is written that will d(itail a distressing 
story of some unfortunate mishap as having occurred in con¬ 
nection with sickness and the loss of business, situation, 
patronage, or previous respectable occupation of the writer; 
entailing, in consequence, groat hardship upon himself, his wife, 
and a very young family. The j)rincipal ini.sfortuno may be 
represoutiid as having resulted from failure in business, after the 
retirement from the service of some of the families concerned 
in the recent marriage (names .and j)aiiicular.s being added), or 
from being deprived of the position of steward, footman, valet, 
&c., through some trifling fault, age, or other mitigating clrcirm- 
stanen. Another start in business is contemplated, the nature 
of which will be explained, and his recent mistress or ma.ster, 
or both, have kiiftlly and generously headed the following list 
with a donation of bl. Kamos and amounts of donations will 
then be added, an address given, and an intimation tendertid 
that the smallest help will bo gratefully acknowledged; and the 
letter is forwarded to its destination. Care will, of course, bo 
taken not to send the list oi * generous donations ” to any party 
whose name already figures thereon, while the appeal will be 
made as respectable, pathetic, and genuine-like as possible. 

Instead of a marriage, the insi)iriiig paragraph may have 
referred to a party of guests entertained at some nobleman 
or merchant’s residence in the country—a dinner after a hunt,, 
or other such usual occurrence in connection with the world 
of wealth or fashion. 

The writer may elect to hint himself a distant relative of 
some of the personages taking part in the particular event that 
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ha% liroug^t such people together; and in making a genteel 
appeal, lay special stress upon the point that he would a 
thousand times prefer taking his wife and children into an alms¬ 
house than that his relative, General, Colonel, or Captain Some¬ 
body, or the member for Stonehenge, should hear of the means 
to which he was compelled to resort to keep his family from 
starving. 

Scores of other devices are employed by this fraternity in 
preying upon feelings of human sympathy, which, in conse¬ 
quence of such criminal practices, arc often steeled against 
genuine and deserving domestic or individual sull’ering, or the 
alleviation of helpless poverty. 

Numbers of these magsmen travel through the country, and 
by intercourse with servants in large houses, and listening to 
the gossip of village inns, are enabled to carry on a safer, and 
probably more profitable, “ business,” than that pursued by the 
city professors of the same calling. Another species present 
themselves in person to known charitable people in cities and 
towns, and by artful representations and an* exhibition of the 
list already apparently patronised with small contributions, 
succeed in defrauding the open-hearted and generous. 

So long as human pity is capable of being put in motion by 
the calamities that are incidental to the lives of the unfortunate, 
these begging-letter impostors will, be more or less successful in 
their depredations upon society ; and one is therefore far from 
desiring anything like a crusade against even unconscionable 
rascals that would bo likely to involve the honest, needy, and 
really afllicled in an undiscriminating suspicion and repudiation 
at the hands of the public. 

Sandimonioiis Frauds .—This class of crime is not largely 
represented in convict society; but I have been informed that 
it is oftener found in county prisons, and is usually associated 
with the preceduig and kindred species of swindling. I regret 
to have to say that I have known several hand fide ministera 
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of religion who were convicts; their crime, as a general rjjle, 
being bigamy, but as they are not a type of habitual criminal, 
nor tlieir special offence one of a recurring nature, I have 
grouped them in the first section of Class 1. Their presence 
in any brunch of criminal life or class of prison association is a 
sad comnioiitary upon the morals of modern society, and has 
often supjdied an apjwsite argument to those of the iiiteJiigent, 
irreformabio offenders. Who love to scoff at the idea of an honest 
or moral principle regulating the conduct, or guiding the motives, 
of any portion of civilised mankind. 

The bogus divine might be termed a religious chevalier 
d’indtisirie. He has probably a belter verbal knowledge of 
Scripture than many a surpliced occupant of a puJ])it, with a 
face capable of expressing such a degree of unctuous jiiety as 
would do credit to the most fervid cutlmsiast at a religior^s love- 
feast. As the lay members of his (the magsman’s) profession 
prey upon the simple and inex])eifenced amongst sinners, the 
sacerdotal impostor selects his victims from amongst the over- 
credulous jrortion of saints.* The presence of that unfortunately 
too gciieridly infused “ Christian charity,” which the poet has 
aptly termed “ the hating of each other for tho lovo of God," 
js the source of this among the many other evils wliich flow 
from the religious animosities of rival sects. Tho most hardened 
sinner that ever repudiated pr trampled upon the wliole decalogue 
by sinful and scandal-giving conduct is not one-hundredth part 
as welcome to “the path of repentance”—bo it within the fold 
of church, chapel, or meeting hou.se—as the Scri[)ture-searc1iing, 
conscience-troubled individual who has discovered some flaw in 
the theology or innovation in the ceremonial of his jweviously 
acknowledged religion, and who declares he has at Last found 
out and selected to follow “the true path.” This blind zeal in 
behalf of sect is believed by those who manifest it to be a 
laudable feeling in the interests of true religion, and is, of 
course, common to all Christian denominations, without ex- 
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cation; and therefore opens up an extensive field for those 
adepts in simuLited sanctity, “converted truth-seekers,” and 
“reformed divines,” some of whom are occasionally found in a 
convict prison. 

Like the begging-letter writer, the “converted minister" is 
(to his prison auditors) of “good family extraction;” had; at 
least, a college education, and has either been awfully sinned 
against by wicked men, or has fallen into his present prison 
misfortune through some cause which requires the relation of 
his whole family history, or personal mistakes, to explain. Any¬ 
thing approaching to a truthful statement of what they really 
did to get into prison it is impossible to learn from their own 
lips. 

Like the individuals previously sketched, these divine mags- 
men aid each other in the support of their fictitious characters 
while in prison, and talk of such a prisoner being a Cambridge 
man, and such another as having taken honours at Oxford, while 
some other has been a chajdain in the army. One of these 
most accomplished rogues introduced himself to me one day in 
Dartmoor (it having happened that accident threw us together 
at exercise) and afforded me a half liour’s amusement. “An 
extraordinary deputation, consisting of several M.P.’s, and other 
inilmuitial gentlemen, waited upon the Home Secretary last 
week,” he at once began, “and made usse of the followfng 
argument in my behalf: —‘ Sir, we, in common with the rest of 
the public, have observed how much the Government has done 
towards the liberation of the Ponian ijrisonore, with u'hich 
leniency wo entirely agree; but we have watched in vain for 
anything being done on behalf of the Eev. Mr. Blank, whoso 
case excited so much interest a few years ago in London society. 
We trust, therefore, sir, that his hitlierto unblemished reputation, 
the fact that his offence was not of a nature to injure public 
morals, and the three years’ confinement he has already under¬ 
gone, together with the deep sympathy that is felt for him by 
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a wide section of intimate friends, wUl soon earn for him pi 
your hands that considerate remission of sentence which has 
lately restored so many other prisoners to their families and 
friends.’ Yes, sir," he added, “ I expect my discharge will he 
brought down by the visiting director next month, as the 
Government cannot afford to slight such an extraordinary 
deputation.” 

“ Are you the rev. person that is interceded fori” I inquired. 

“ Yes. I was convicted for the alleged destruction of some 
title-deeds to property—a ridiculous supposition; ns the papora 
would have established my own indisputable claim to what had 
been in the possession of my family for generations.” 

“ Where did you officiate as priest 1” 

“ Oh! I was a minister of the Established Church,” he 
replied. 

“Then why do you attend the Catholic chapel, herol” I 
asked. 

“Well,” he answered, “ I could not bear the preaching of the 
Protestant chaplain in —Prison; and I Avas ordered one 
day by an Assistant warder to /meel down on both knees, so I 
saw the director, and became a Catholic.” 

Cutting off one’s nose to spite the remainder of the face is 
nothing in comparison to a man turning from a Protestant to a 
Catholic in order to save his knees. A few months after the 
conversation just alluded to I missed his reverence from the 
Catholic chapel, where he had been a regular weekly communi¬ 
cant, as well as member of the convict choir; and upon excr 
cising my curiosity as to what had become of him when I next 
had a visit from Father Green, I learned that the Itev. Mr. 
Blank had again troubled the director in a matter of conscience, 
and had become a Protestant once more. “ Because,” remarked 
Father Green, “I had refused to recommend him to the governor 
for employment in the prison bakehouse! ” Until the expiration, 
of his .sentence Blank was a constant monthly communicant and 
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t^ember of the choir in the Protestant, as he had just previously 
been in the Catholic, chapel. I further learned from a prisoner 
■who had been tried and convicted at tlie same sessions as Blank, 
that, instead of his having been “rigged” as a minister or 
gentleman previous to conviction, an “ old do’ man ’’ would not 
have speculated two and sixpence ujftin his entire outfit. 

These imjwstors’ conduct in prison is a counterpart of the 
game which such swindlers carry on outside. They are suffi¬ 
ciently conversant in Catholic, Protestant, and Presbyterian 
creeds to adopt either when money or free quarters can be 
obtained thereby. One can wdl picture the sensation whicli 
“a converted priest,” or hitherto “spiritually benighted Piipist,” 
would create in any of those religious circles in Groat Britain 
where the Pope and the Catholic Church aro looked upon as 
the “ Beast ” and the “ scarlet lady ” of the Scriptures. The 
collection of small silver that would follow “ the confessions,” 
and the “ marks of earnest repentance of the convert ” who 
had “ at last found Christ,” would bo readily and ungrudgingly 
given to, and in all meekness pocketed by, the rogue, who next 
week, perhaps, would select his victims from some gullible 
section of Catholics, who would delight in listening to an expose 
of the chiractcrs of those who were instrumental in effecting 
the Eeformation. A comparison being instituted between either 
the devil or anti-Christ and Martin Luther, would lose the 
pious magsman nothing on the occasion of this second collection. 

The bogus divine will work the begging-letter dodge occa¬ 
sionally, or resort to frauds of a' similar nature, but will not 
pick pockets, or do ordinary vulgar thieving. 
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MAGSMEN (continued ).—bogus noblemen. 

“ Sir Roger Tichborne ”—The Claimant’s advent to Dartmoor Society— 
Hi.s Status therein—A recognised Autiiority on all matters—Ills In- 
euhordinatioii—Dill'erence between his conduct and tliat of self- 
Bcknowledgid Shams—His knowlodgo of Frinieh and acquaintance 
with Catholic .. Ritual—Samples of his Political Education—Dr. 
Kenealy’s reference to the Claimant's Classical Knowledge—Another 
explanation—Impressions made upon rriaoners—The Claimant’s ex¬ 
planation of the cowardly attack upon a lady witness—Charges the 
Jesuits with his ruin. 

If the individual who has hecomo a historical character under 
the cognomen of the “Claimant” he really Arthur Orton or 
Thomas Ca.stro, he stands at the very head of his profession. 
If not, or rather, in any case, he is “an unfortunate iiobhman,” 
and comes naturally within this section of the classilicaiion I 
have made of a convict prison’s roll. Although it is no concern 
of these brief sketches of criminal life and character whether 
the Claimant be Orton, Castro, or Roger Tichbornc, still, a few 
remarks upon his prison conduct, as observed by mo during the 
two years he was a fellow-prisoner of mine in Dartmoor, may 
not be altogether out of place in passing. 

I may remark, at the outset, that I have not read the great 
trial which resulted in his conviction as an impostor, nor am I 
in possession of any facts relative thereto, or particulars of the 
individual's life previous to such trial, that would enable me to 
form a ^st opinion whether he is the victim of conspiring 
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cypcumstances, or, as he alleges, treachery, or a deservedly 
punished criminal. 

His arrival in Dartmoor, after completing the nsnal prohar 
tionary period in Millbank Penitentiary, created unusual excite¬ 
ment among both warders and prisoners, but particularly among 
the latter. “ Sir Roger ” soon beedbe the lion of the place. 
To fall into exercising file with him on Sunday was esteemed 
an event to be talked of for a week afterwards by the fortunate 
conrict, who had, for once in his life, rubbed his skirts against 
one of England’s proud aristocracy. To settle an argument 
upon any topic—^legal, political, or disciplinary—required but 
the assertion, “ Sir Roger Tiebborne says so,” and an immediate 
acquiescence in the conclusiveness of the facts or opinions 
advanc«d was the consequence. In fact, “ Sir Roger ” soon 
became the recognised authority upon every matter of moment 
to the 01 ,e thousand citizens of Dartmoor’s criminal population, 
from the merits of the skilly to the evils of trial by jury, or 
from the partisanship of judges to the quality of the shin-of-beef 
soup; ami the acquisition to that secluded and unique society 
of smh a man was put down among the list of great events 
in the history of D.artmoor. lie remained the standard authority 
upon juries, judges, money,-and victims of circumstantial evi¬ 
dence,to the whole choms of gossiping magsmen, until ho was 
liuallyremoved to another prison. 

He 'ery soon became what prison officials term “ a troublesome 
prison«r”.in Dartmoor, thereby ranking lijmself among the 
class (f criminals whom I have placed in that category; and 
like al other convicts who offended against the rules and regu¬ 
lations he had to undergo the penalty of hread-and-water diet, 
but nerer for more than two, and very seldom but for one, day 
at a tine. 

f 

As his being a troublesome prisoner is one circumstance, 
thoujh a very trivial one, towards an identity between him and 
the ‘professional noblemen ” with whom I have dassifiod him. 
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it is but just to notice anotlier feature in his conduct which iV 
never found in connection with that of one of tha magsmcii 
nobility. Unlike the ordinary bogus aristocrat, “Sir Koger” 
never “ flashed his rank ”—that is, when he walked or talked 
with other prisoners, be did not ‘‘put on airs,” or adopt the 
patronising manners that both outside, as well as in prison, 
psually denote alike, the paroenu .and the impostor. He main¬ 
tained his position, though, as the real “ Sir Itoger Tichborna ” 
whenever brought before governor or visiting director, or when 
tlie fact might be questioned by other prisoners, and in his 
letters to outside friends while in Dartmoor. Whatevcf the 
man really is, victim or fraud, Tiohborne or Castro, he exhibited, 
while under my observation, an individuitlity and a beariig in 
marked contrast to the ordinary impostors and criminais with 
whom he was associated. 

I have been informed, that when questioned, during his tri.al, 
as to the meaning of certain French words, and partisulars of 
some points in the Catholic faith, which the real Sir llogor, it 
is alleged, would bo almost certain to know, that he was uiablo 
to answer correctly in either case; thereby exhibiting his ggior- 
ance of a language spoken and the ritual of a creed proessed 
by the legitimate Tichborne when .at Stnnyhurst. If tbs be 
correct, the Claimant must have acquired a knowledge bth of 
French and the observances of the mass in the interval beweon 
his conviction in London and his arrival in Dartmoor—i brief 
period of nine months—as he could both converse in ?rcnch 
and correctly follow the ceremony of the Catholic Churcl while 
in that prison. On the other han{l, it is quite possibe that 
these parts in the rule that %vas to be jilayed may hav. been 
studied during his nine months’ sojourn in Millhlnk ; as Ctholic 
books of devotion and a French grammar and dictionary yould 
be included, if desired, among his ordinary ‘ cell books, (vhile 
undergoing bis probation in the penitentiary. Still, it f but 
just to remark that few individuals are to be found aiong 
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dt^victs who could malce such progress in tho study of a 
language which, though it be an easy task to learn to read it, is 
seldom so easily mastered as to enable a student to converse 
freely with a Frenchman at tho expiration of nine months’ 
self-tuition. On tho other hand. Sir Eoger's intellectual 
training and extent of general knowledge, as far as could bo 
gathered from his prison convqfsation, appeared to me to bo 
far too limited for a man that was reputed to have received a 
good college education, and who had, in addition, travelled so 
much and mixed with so many men the vvorld over, and who 
had also the advantage of having passed his forty-fifth year. 
Dr. Johnson’s remark upon the law of primogeniture that its 
chief excellence consisted in only making one Tool in a family, 
may, of course, apply to the foregoing observations regarding 
“ Sir Roger’s ” ability ; but without some such explanation it 
would be very difficult to account for his many dcliciencics in 
this respect and singular ohservations upon ordinary Englisli 
topics, sujtposing him to be the man he represents himself. 
Having accidentally heard the result of the general election of 
1874, 1 communicated to “Roger” the triumph of the Tories 
and the fact of Mr. Disraeli becoming Prime Minister; where¬ 
upon he remarked, “ Then you see if ho does not make himself 
Finst Lord of the Treasury also.” On another occasion he 
informed me that Dr. Kcucaly had introduced a Ml into 
tho House of Commons tho week previously regarding his 
(“ Roger’s ”) treatment in Dartmoor, when Dr. Kencaly hail 
simply asked a question of tho Home Secretary in reference 
thereto. His political knowledge appeared to be exactly on a 
level with that of the ordinary magsinan. These trifles may 
explain nothing as to the real character of the individual of 
whom they are related, as every F.nglishman is not supposed to 
have the correct use of all tho technical phrases of his country’s 
somewhat mixed political terminology; but tbey are mentioned 
here as fair samples of the manner in which “ Roger ” 


was 
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ia the habit of expressing himself upon such matters 
topics 08 intelligent men will make subjects of conversational 
intercourse. 

Dr. Kenealy is reported to hav^ laid considerable stress rtpm 
the -testimony of a Latin quotation which occurred in one of 
his client’s letters from,, Dartmoor, declaring, with a deal of 
truth, that the Wapping butcher would not be likely to repeat 
lines from Horace in his epistolary productions; etyo, the man 
who did so was not Castro. The lines ware— 

'‘Feliciler arks dididsse enioUit mores 
h'ec sinit csse/eroa,” 

and form one of the most frequent stock classical quotations 
from the Latin poets that are to he met with, in company with 
their translation, throughout English literature. I have seen 
the same lines several times in prison library books in Dartmoor, 
and as the books of the prison are in constant circulation 
among the prisoners, it is almost certain that “ Eoger ” would 
have come across one or other of the works in which 1 had read 
the lines referred to. A propos of this quotation, and the letter 
in which it was made, I was told by a very intelligent prisoner 
who had repeatedly conversed with “Eoger,” that the letter 
about the classical nature of which Dr. Kenealy sought to make 
so muoli capital for his client, was written for the latter by a 
prisoner with whom he (“ Eoger ”) was very intimate, and who 
passed himself off among his fellow-prisoners as “ the heir- 
apparent to an earldom.” I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
statement that the letter containing the lines of Horace was not 
“ Eoger’s ” production; and I merely relate it here as one of the 
many on dits that circulated concerning him among his fellow- 
prisoners while in Dartmoor. 

The impression which he made upon nineteen out of every 
twenty prisoners with whom he was in daily contact while in 
Dartmoor was favourable to his claims and pretensions; but the 
sympathies of men who have imbibed and nourished a strong 
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rc^ntment to the law that has consigned themselves to penal 
servitude will almost always incline them to an adverse opinion 
of the fairness of its decision, and carry their prejudices 
to the side of "the innocent victims of the law’s injustice,’' 
os most criminals designate themselves. “Ecger ” affected-the 
sincerest contrition for the cowai'diy aspersion he had cast upon 
the honour of one of the lady witnesses against him, express¬ 
ing himself. If I remember rightly, as having been betrayed 
into the brutal statement “by the maze into which he had 
been thrown while undergoing cioss-examination by Attorney- 
General Coleridge, who h.ad laid such a trap for him in order 
to damage his case should he succeed in dragging him into 
it.” He insisted, also, that the Jesuits had been instrumental 
in effecting his ruin, so as to have the bringing up of “his 
nephew ” and the control of his property in their hands. Wliat 
his demeanour has been since his removal from Dartmoor to 
Portsmouth Prison is, of course, unknown to mo ; but if it has 
been in keeping with what fell under my observation during a 
couple of years. in which he was imprisoned in the former 
jdace, he is not likely to emerge from penal servitude as a 
convert to the Castro-Orton theory of his enemies, or be deterred 
by the ten'iblo penalty which he has undergone from asserting 
his claim to the name and property of Sir Eoger Tichborno. 
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LECTUEE IX. 

BOGUS NOBLBMEN {contmiied). 

The Aristocratic Impo.stor—Ilis Qualifications—How the Oracle is Worked 
—Exploits of “ M. le Due de Montmethuseil,” Relative of the House 
of Bourbon-Orleans. 

The bogus nobleman is always of good address, and shines 
particularly in conversation, as, I suppose, the retd article does 
when met with in society. He affects to treat everybody, save 
warders, with a lofty disdain becoming his rank, while the 
attitude he assumes when compelled to wheel a barrow, use a 
shovel, or carry a slop-can, would remind one of Lord Dundreary 
emiffoyed in nursing the baby when apprehensive of a catas¬ 
trophe. Ilis customary talk is of high living, good society, 
university training, foreign travel, hor.ses, wine, and women; 
invariably winding up with a resolve to leave England for ever 
when released, and reside abroad for the remainder of life in 
the enjoyment of juster laws, sunnier climes, and r&chercM 
pleasures. If he can avoid it, the prison nobleman will never 
exercise or hold any converse with an avowed pickpocket, and 
if compelled by accidental association to do so, ho will endeavour 
to look as indignant and to assume as much hauteur as is con¬ 
sistent with personal safety, the professional “hooks” being 
ever ready to “ punch the nose ” of their aristocratic associate, 
or to designate him as “ a blooming swine,” in case he should 
venture open annoyance or insult. They partake in a groat 
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maisure of the characteristics of the begging-letter -writers, 
already described, hut carry their swindling schemes with a 
higher hand, and a more polished finish of execution. Eespect- 
able country hotels, the rural squirearchy, and families of rich 
manufacturers or of retired business men constitute the particular 
prey of the magsman nobility. The weakness of English national 
character for titled or distinguished personages is thoroughly 
understood by the criminal noblesse, and wherever moneyed 
people are to be found who are not of the upper ten themselves, 
but who dearly love a lord, a baronet, a general, or colonel, 
there is the opening for a sham foreign duke, count, or baron, 
or native professional aristocrat to introduce himself to gratify 
the yearnings of the asinring circle, the longings of title-seek¬ 
ing parents having marriageable daughters, and the vanity of 
the gossips of the locality, with the sight, conversation, and 
familiarity of one of the class of superior mortals. 

They usually work in couples, one only appearing upon the 
scene at a time, the other being employed, at a distance, in the 
task of aiding his confederate in supporting the rUle he has 
to play. Their qualification for this particular kind of swindle 
consists, generally, in having at some period of their lives fol¬ 
lowed either the occupation of a walking gentleman in some 
travelling theatre, the calling of footman or valet in some 
gentleman’s service, or other occupation in which polite manners 
and a taste for gentlemanly attire might be acquired. With, of 
course, special qualifications in addition to some training like 
the foregoing, and equipped with paste jewellery, and “aristo¬ 
cratic address,’’ the paste nobleman, general, &c,, is fully rigged 
for his professional career. 

Their plans and schemes are, of course, shaped more by 
favouring circumstances tlian by any fixed mode of procedure. 
A stranger -will arrive, say, at some out-of-the-way country hotel, 
with a portmanteau or valise, bearing evidence of foreign travel 
in sundry labels, &c., and marked General or Colonel Somebody, 
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or a Sir, Lord, or tt’ier iitle, and will commence to nr.ike 
inquiries as to shooting, fishing, or other sports of the distiict, 
tlie names of the local gentry, and the salubrious character of 
the climate thereabouts. If any substantial mansion should 
chance to bo empty in or near the distiict, he will take mine 
host into his confidence and discuss the suitability of the locality 
as a summer, autumn, or winter resort for himself and family. 
In a day or two letters and society journals will arrive at the 
hotel from the confederate addressed to Sir Roland, Lord 
Athelstone, or Colonel Montmorency, as the case might he; and. 
the fact of that part of England or Scotland being honoured 
with the presence of a distinguished individual will immediately 
spread throughout the neighbourhood. Instead of thrusting 
himself upon the hospitality of some retired grocer or iron¬ 
monger with plenty of money, or other susceptible wealthy 
individual, the chances are ten to one that a sinrit of rivalry 
will exhibit itself among his dupes as to who shall have the 
honour of running “ the big nob ’’ while sojourning in their 
midst. In whatever house he might stay for a few days, the 
letters and paiwrs already referred to would be sure to arrive, 
and lend their indispensable aid in su.staining the assumed 
character of the distinguished or noble stranger. A particular 
letter, or perhaps telegram, would contain some vexatious news 
from his lawyer or agent, in reference to an unexpected delay 
in obtaining rent, quarterly dividends, &c., but promising a 
certain reraittanoo in the course of a week or ten days. In 
this perplexity the stranger is reluctantly compelled to Irouhlo 
some’ of his hew acijuaintances, &c., the farce ending in the 
usual manner by the distinguished visitor quite suddenly dis¬ 
appearing, and allowing the society W’hioh had delighted in 
his company, and had been enraptured with his blue-hlood 
accomplishments, to relai)8e iuJ|) its normal repose. 

I well remember the j/wrorc’of" genteel excitement which 
' reign'^ amoSg^ the tottou anS shoddy aristocracy of the 
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Y^ey of Rfssindale, Lancashire, for a few weeks in '68, as the 
result of the uiiexjtected arrival in its midst of a duke, who was 
reputed a near relative of the royal house of llourbon-Orleans. 
The lucky circumstance which directed his grace’s noble foot- 
stej)3 towards that hitherto neglected portion of England 
occurred as follows: Cajdain M-, of the cotton-manufactur¬ 
ing lirm of M-Brutliers, and local volunteer military fame, 

having some business in London in the above year, strolled one 
day into St. James’s Park to take tire air, and observing a 
crowd apparently jostling a gentlemanly-looking person, went 
to the rescue of the individual, and extricated him from the 
annoyance to which he appeared to be subjected.- The stranger 
was, as in duty boun’d, profuse in his thanks to the gallant 
captain, and requested the favour of knowing to whom he was 
so much indebted. Cards were immediately exchanged, and 
upon the captain glancing at the one which was handed him 
by the stranger, he read thereon— 

“M. Le Duo db Montmethuseii.." 

An invitation to honour him with his company at dinner 
at his hotel was tendered hy the captain, which was at once 
most graciously acccjited by Monsieur le Due. Anot licr favour 
was humbly begged, as a consequence of the condescending 
manner in wdiich the first was granted, and to the delight of 
the captain the near relative of Bourbon royally consented to 
accompany bis gallant friend down to the forest of Rossendalo, 
tliere to partake of the hospitality so eagerly pressed upon him. 
The whole district, from the town of Bacup at the-head of tho 
valley, down to Ilaslingden near the eutninco thereto (where I 
resided at the time), was thrown into a fever of curiosity and 
excitement in consequence of the distinction conferred upon its 
gentry by the presence of, a Ifye duke; and Captain M—— 
became tbe second lion ef the Sistrictfor having beeh.tho ineans 
of introducing the noBlo foreigner to its society., j^arties followed 
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parties in honour of the duke among the circle in which Ae 
captain moved; invitations being rather selfishly confined to the 
local Conservatives, owing to the captain eiyoying the position 
of a recognised leader of that party in and around Bacup ; and 
the Liberal cotton upper tea of the locality were, tlierefore, 
excluded from making the acquaintance of the head of the 
house of Montmethuseil. Stories of the duke’s astonishing 
condescension began to circulate among the whole population 
of Eossendale, and bis person, remarks, and every-day doings 
became the subject of comment and gossip in every factory in 
that busy manufacturing valley. 

He gratified the desire of the members of the local volunteer 
corps, of which his host was captain, by becoming an honorary 
member, and further exhibited his ducal politeness by dining 
with the men upon the occasion of a grand military dinner, 
given by the captain to celebrate the red-letter-day event in tlie 
history of the corps. At the ball which followed the Juke dis¬ 
tinguished himself, by his dancing, leading oil' the dance with 
the rustic belle of the occasion in a manner that would reflect 
credit upon the most gallant noble of the court of his ancestor 
Louis Quatorze. He next granted the diffident request of another 
local manufacturer, and became godfather to his son, who had 
fortunately come into the world just in time to receive this 
ever-to-be-afterwards remembered distinction. Several return 
invitations were given by the duke to visit his chateau in 
NormShdy in the following autumn, where, he hoped, his 
friends from Rossendale would enjoy tlie excellent shooting 
that was to bo had in that' delightful portion of la belle 
France. 

Rumour had it that the duke was given the use of his 
host’s cheque-book, pending the arrival of the regular monthly 
remittance from his Paris bankers; and that, as became a 
pel■sonage^ 6f his rank and enormous possessions, he was of a 
most generous disposition, alid possessed of refined and ex- 
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peRaive tastes; As it is not according to the customary nature 
of things, or rules of society, that dukes should spend all their 
time with cotton manufacturers, no mattai' how* obliging and 
agreeable, it happened that Monsieur le *Duc was summoned 
away one day by news of an xirgent business nature, to the great 
regret of all who had been honoured by his company and 
familiarity since his advent to their circle. With his previous 
invitations reiterated, and a promise to make some provision for 
his godson, the duke departed—not to be no more heard of, 
unfortunately for his Eossendale entertainers, hut to soon figure 
in quite another character. Ugly rumours of imposture began 
soon to circulate, along with calculations as to what “ the duke’s ” 

patronage must have cost Captain M-, and what the amount 

of tlie sums borrowed from otlier obliging friends; until finally 
the xvhole Liberal section of the political worl<f of Eossendale— 
the leading personages amongst which “the duke” was made 
to ignore while in Iho district—was thrown into the greatest 
transports upon reading in the Manchester papers of a case of 
bankruptcy in which “ M. lo Due de Montraethuseil, represent* 
ing the house of Bourbon.” figured along with his father, both 
of whom had failed in a taihring husiness in that dty, which 

had been carried on in the name of “C-n and Son.” The 

storm of ridicule which fell on the captain’s head, and which 
had to be borne by his party, kept the whole district in amuse¬ 
ment for months after the awful expose ; and during the election 
contest in North-East Lancashire, which followed the diss^ution 
of Parliament in 1868, the Tories in Eossendale district lost the 

services of Captain M-, as it was impossible for him to 

appear in public without hearing himself shouted after as 
“ Duke, Duke! ” He, however, made a clean bnjast of the 
whole affair in a letter to one of the local papers, and accepted 
the entire blame attaching to the introduction of the “ duke ” 
into the society of the locality; merely adding, as a kind of 
return fire to the fun-poking artillery of his Liberal opponents, 
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that the “duke,” while in London, had taken in sonie proiniimr 
members of the Liberal party. 

AUhongb thirteen years have gone by since the foregoing 
swindle was perpetrated, its memory is still alive in Eossendale, 
and will live as long as party strife delights in exposing the 
■weakness or ridiculous occurrences in the character or history of 
political adversaries. 
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LECTUEE X. 

ciiASS iir. MACSMBN (coidimted). 

AiLstocvalic Iniimstures {ccnilmunl)~'X\\eh Select Party in Dartmoor— 
AdventiiiYs of Bertrand Ashley, cUicus Count von Ostrogg, von 
Sobriski, &c. 

Dartmoor contained several of this class of impostor during the 
first three years of my time in that prison. Most of them had 
succeeded in obtaining admission to the stocking-knitting party, 
which, in consequence, became known among the rest of the 
prisoners as “the upper-ten push.” This branch of convict 
work, employing from a dozen to twenty prisoners, was carried 
on under a large shed in one of the prison yards, in conjunction 
with another class of light labour, namely, stone-breaking; and 
as this latter more democratic employment was that at which I 
was employed for a time, I was in a position where I could 
observe the conduct of the “ nobility,” and note such traits of 
their character, tone of conversation, and general demeanour as 
the circumstances of the situation might call into play,’' 

The stocking party numbered among its members a Eussian 
“ count,”.an English “major-general,” a “colonel,” a “captain,” 
the “heir-apparent to an earldom” already alluded to, and 
other distinguished individuals claiming somewhat less exalted 
positions in the world of importance and fame. The colonel 
was the only hond fide aristocrat in the crowd. He had been at 
one period of his life the governor of an island under tlie British 
Crown, and owed liis imprisonment to some offence or other the 

F 3 
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nature of which I could never rightly learn. He was an excocH- 
ingly polite and genial sort of person, and merits no further 
comment in connection with the impostors who formed his 
labour associates. 

Nothing could be more laughter-provoking to any one capable 
of finding food for amusement in the eccentricities of human 
character than the studied deportment and conversation of these 
exquisite shams. A company of old maids emulous tn appear 
younger than appearances would warrant could not exhibit more 
ridiculous expressions of face or of carriage than were presented 
by this assortment of precious rascals in their efforts to equal or 
outdo the colonel in the manner of bearing which sat quite 
natural upon his whole personal condtict. If one could only 
“wreak his feelings upon expression” while observing and 
li.stcning to that select society, it would be an easy matter to 
set in motion the risible propensity of the most austere 
physiognomy. The heir-apparent to the British Crown was 
simply “Wales,” in the “ I-know-the-priiice-well-you-know ” 
stylo of speech affected by the “ heir apparent ” to the bogus 
earldom, while the “major-general” adojjted a corresponding 
familiarity of expression in all matters relating to the military 
ranks, from the Duke of Cambridge down to sarcastic com¬ 
mentaries upon volunteer sham fights. 

The Kussian “count,” however, was the personage who 
claimed most of my attention, not particularly on account of his 
distin^^fehed rank, but from the fact that ho was really of 
liussian birth, though imprisoned under the name of “ Bertrand 

Victor A-.” As he presents a fair sample of the “foreign- 

nobleman” class of impostor, already partly sketched in the 
episode of M. le Due de Montmethuseil, I w'ill finish my 
description of this type of crirdinal with a brief account of 
Bertrand, Victor, and some of his subsequent adventures. lie 
was a man of about thirty-five years of age, close upon six 
feet in height, and of very good address, the features presenting 
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.^.ry slight trace of his Slavonic origin; while his manners, 
like those of moat foreigners, were gentlemanly and agreeable, 
particularly when he was desirous of making a good impression. 
His introduction to me was brought about by the fact that “ the 
upper-ten ” stocking party and that in which I was employed 
exercised together for half-an-hour each evening after labour; 
and as talking was permitted (at that time) wdiile prisoners were 
exercising, there was ample opportunity for listening to adven¬ 
tures, and forming opinions of the prisoners with whom I was 
thus brought into contact. In my first chat with Bertrand 
Victor I learned that he was (he son of a distinguished Busshin; 
that he had been sent to England to complete his education; 
had studied for some time at Oxford University; had afterwards 
joined the English navy as surgeon, and had managed, somehow 
or other, not explained, to find himself at that jicriod (1872) 
within two years of completing a sentence of seven in penal 
servitude. His English prison name was, of course, an assumed 
one, and his family wore koj)t in complete ignorance of his being 
an inmate of an English convict establishment. 

He had made a toui; of Europe, saving a visit to Ireland ; 
and, as he would be in possession of a fair fortune when again 
at liberty, and would be most anxious to withdraw from English 
society for a year or so after liberation, ho was thinking of 
selecting that interesting country for a twelve raontlis’ sojourn 
when restored to freedom. “ Where would he be likely to meet 
with polite and intellectual society out of Dublin; li®ftjaving 
heard that that was principally an English-peopled city'(” My 
reply being neither satisfactory nor complimentary to this proffer 
of distinguished patronage of Ireland, Bertrand Victor was 
suddenly reminded, from conversations he had had with other 
Fenian prisoners while in Portland Prison, that the Irish must 
be intellectually inferior to the English, exceptions existing, of 
course, in Irishmen who had won imperishable fame in the walks 
of English literature, &c. This is a summary of our conversation. 
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or rather, of his talk to me on the occasion of our first intur^- 
dnction. His command of languages was really marvellous, 
amply sustaining the well-known linguistic lame of his country¬ 
men. His English was next to faultless in pronunciation, 
and he could converse with equal facility in French, German, 
and Italian, while he had also a rejmted knowledge of Danish, 
Swedish, and Polish, with, of course, the perfect use of the 
Jtussian. In addition, lie was as well read in English literature, 
and as well versed in the etiquette of English society, as an 
ordinary college-educated Englishman. He was, on the wholes 
about the most singular and the most accomplished individual 
with whom I conversed during my imprisonment in Dartmoor. 
In 1873 he was transferred from that prison to Chatham 
along with a batch of other convicts, from which place he 
was discharged in the beginning of the following year; his 
whole sentence of seven years having then expired. 

Early in the summer of 1874 S student of E-College 

engaged as foreign tutor one Count Sobriski, a Polish nobleman, 
who, like many more of his countiymen, had been exiled on 
account of his efforts to free that ill-fated land from Russian vas¬ 
salage. His extraordinary linguistic accomplishments, engaging 
address, and distinguished birth, rendered the count an import¬ 
ant addition to the social circle round E-College. Among 

the families to which the count had obtained an introduction, 
through his pupil, was one which consisted of a wealthy gentle¬ 
man aifd only daughter, the latter the heiress of her father’s 
possessions. The lady’s beauty fascinated the gallant count 
from the first sight of her lovely person, while the diatingui 
bearing, wonderful conversational abilities, and, above all, the 
noble rank of the exiled Pole, made no less an agreeable im¬ 
pression upon the susceptibilities of the Jady’s heart. This 
mutual appreciation soon begat a declaration of love from the 
count, which proved both acceptable to the fair one and agree¬ 
able to papa, who was, natm'ally enough, pleased at the prospect 
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^ having his daughter so married that she could figure as a 
countess in the ranks of society. The count was, therefore, the 
recognised lover of the heiress. After a wooing as short as it 
was successful, the count, as was pardonable under the circum¬ 
stances, was most eager to crown his happiness with the right of 
a husband. Like all love-smitten adorers, he pressed for an 
early marriage-day, and had hi# prayer granted in the appoint¬ 
ment of an approximate date upon which to lead the bride 
to the altar. But, alas! how oft has cruel accident marred the 
plans of Hymen, and thwarted the love aspirations of enamoured 
swain and languishing beauty! Why, when the course of true 
affection does run smooth, wiE the tyrant of romantic love 
appear on the scene, in some form or other, and snap in twain 
the flowery links that are to‘bind two hearts for ever? 

The young laily became unwell. The doctor prescribed 
Margate for a fortnight, and the count was pressed to accompany 
^is darling and her papa to that (unfortunately for the count) 
jhrgely frequented resort. The day after the arrival of the 
party the lovers were strolling along the beach, the count in 
all likelihood adopting the words of Claude Melnotte, and 
picturing to the raptured fancy of his Pauline some romantic 
castle by the waters of a Polish Como, where they would dwell 
in conjugal happiness, and laugh to scorn the impotency of 
descriptive genius to paint in poetic words a love like theirs, 
when—Good gracious! What has happened ? The count has 
stopped, as if struck with a bullet, declares, watch in hand, 
that an appointment of a most vital famUy nature must bo kept 
in London that very afternoon, and thereupon dashes off to the 
railway station like a shot. 

A few moments after, when the young lady and her papa were 
recovering somewhat from the surprise into which the count’s 
singular behaviour had thrown them, two men who had been 
following the movements of the party on the beach approached, 
and, after saluting the lady, informed them that the individual 
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whom they had just seen in the company of the gentleman ajKl 
his daughter was a recently-released convict and most accom¬ 
plished impostor! Some swooning followed, of course, the faint¬ 
ing lady was driven to an hotel, a doctor was summoned, and 
thus ended the dream of the would-be countess; and with her and 
her ambitious papa my story has notliing further to do. But to 
follow the flight of the amoro# Sobiiski During the count’s 

sojourn in E-it transpired that certain property in jewellery, 

money, and plate belonging to his pupil i.nd the latter’s friends 
became missing, some of wliich was discovered in the count’s 
apartments during his Jove trip to Margate. It was for this he was 
“ wanted " by the emissaries of the law. After Iiis escape from 
Margate he was traced to a west-end lodging-house, was surprised, 
but not captured, in the middle of the night', and had to make 
his way over the roof in anything but full dress. Ho succeeded 
in eluding the efforts of his pursuers for some weeks after this 
narrow escape, but finally succumbed to a stratagem on the part 
of the detectives who wore at the time acquainted with the 
locality where ho was in hiding. A paragraph was made to 
appear in a London daily, containing, as a piece of apparently 
authentic intelligence, the information of Count Sobriski’s 
having baffled the vigilance of Scotland Yard, and succeeded 
in making his escape to Belgium, 'i’hrown off his guard upon 
reading this paragraph, and believing his pursuers to have 
followed a wrong scent, the count emerged from his hiding-place 
and took, himself to Burton-on-Trent, there to engage in any 
cnterinise which fortune might kindly place in his way. 
There was but time for the intelligence to spread in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his hotel that a Swedish nobleman of great accom¬ 
plishments and fortune, one Count von Ostrogg, was staying 
there, before the London detectives appeared on the scene, 
captured their man, and terminated his swindling career for the 
second time in England. His trial disclosed most of the fore¬ 
going and other facts concerning successful frauds since being 
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J^^eratod from Chatham some six or eight months previously, 
and the judge awarded the unfortunate “ count ” a sentence of 
fifteen years’ penal servitude. Among the many “ old familiar 
faces ” that met my view upon attending service in the Catholic 
chapel in this prison the first Sunday of my arrival here in 

February last, was that of “Bertrand Victor A- alias 

“ Count Sobriski,” a convict %is time in the name of von 
Ostrogg, I was informed by a Froncli thief while in Dartmoor 
that the “ Eussian,’’ as he '^'as familiarly termed, had completed 
two terms of imprisonment on the continent before coming to 
England—one in the prison of Kiinigsberg, and the other in 
MouJins, near Paris. 

Allowing five years for both of these terms, in the absence of 
the correct sentences, the “ count,” upon the termination of his 
present “lagging,” will have undergone seven-and-twenty years 
of imprisonment—a terrible penalty, in all faith, to pay for the 
life of an accomplished rogue, offering very little inducement to 
mortals who aspire to be considered of noble birth and station 
to leave the paths of honest labour, and the safer, if less sensa¬ 
tional, position of ordinary citizenship. 

The remauiing types of criminal belonging to the order of 
magsmen do not call for any specific description—such as 
medical quacks, and other mock professors who are seldom 
introduced into convict society, being more acquainted with 
county prisons and city bridewells in short sentences of one or 
two years. 

The magsman is the most intellectual of society’s professional 
criminals, and not the least singular feature in the character 
of these swindlers is the possession, by a very large portion 
of them, of unusual talents, great fertility of resource, .and 
thorough knowledge both of human nature and of the world, 
which, if but joined to an observance of moral precept in 
some business or professional pursuit, would enable them 
to fulfil a share of the functions of social life with success 
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to themselves and no small benefit to civilised society. It is^ 
deplorable fact, but nevertheless tnie, that not two per cent, 
of this class ever abandon their dishonest pursuits until the 
diseases contracted in the indulgence of immoral habits, and the 
wear and tear of penal servitude, commit them, in comparatively 
early life, to the custody of the grim jailer Death, never more 
to prey upon the property or^lay upon the weakness of their 
species. 
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LECTURE XT. 

CLASS ni. SECTION 2. “HOOKS.” 

h 

General Characteristics—Difference between Hooks and “ Snatchere ”— 
Influences which Nourish the l’icJq)ocket Class—Professional Pride— 
The Cadger-Thief Kepudinted—“ The Man of the World ”—His Ac¬ 
complishments— Lady Hooks — How they Work — The Scientific 
Method of Pocket-picking—^The various Dodges of the Hook. 

Hooks.— These individuals, who are also known as “gunns” 
and “ buzzers,” in prison slang, constitute the pickpocket class 
in its various specialties. _ They can be subdivided into three 
orders: “ men of the world,” or professional hooks; ordinary 
“ snatchers,” or young and inexperienced thieves j and “ thief- 
cadgers,” the lowest species of the class. While distinct in 
their manner of thieving, these three sections of the great 
pickpocket order, excepting, to some extent, the first, have their 
“ professional calling ” so well outlined in gait, constant u.se of 
slang, furtive looks, almost total want of tact in their ordinary 
conduct, with an instinctively suspicious manner in almost all 
their actions, that they are as easily distinguishable from the other 
criminals of a prison as they are recognisable to their constant 
pursuera, the police, when abroad in the world. Nineteen out 
of every twenty of this whole order will have served one or 
more terms of imprisonment in county jails, previous to an enirSe 
inio penal servitude ; while thirty per cent, will bo re-convicted 
convicts, having a “lagging” or two scored against them in 
penal records. They are among the most troublesome men in a 
prison, and will steal anything upon which they can lay their 
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fingers, from another prisoner’s bread to anv article belonging 
to the place which can be taken in spite of warder’s vigilance. 
They can no more resist the temptation to lay hands upon 
anything of value that may chance to lie in their way, than 
can a cat forbear to seize a mouse which runs across its path. 
Thieving with these unfortunate beings seems to be a kind of 
instinct, the incessant pron^tings of which is beyond the 
power of their stunted mental anc^oral faculties to withstand, 
and the complete subduing or wen temporary subjection of 
whose workings neither punishment nor kindness, teaching nor 
threatening, can in the least degree effect. Give one of them three 
days’ bread-and-water diet for going into another prisoner’s cell 
and stealing his bread, and he will commit a similar theft the 
hour after the termination of that punishment, if he thinks ho 
has a chance of not being caught in the act. Throw a tempting 
lady’s pocket, or a carelessly hanging watch-chain in the way of 
a “ hook ” the week following his liberation from a seven years’ 
imprisonment, and he will forget everything he has suffered, and 
all that may happen again, in an effort to possess himself of 
what appeals to this predominant instinct of his perverted being. 
The removing of an habitual pickpocket from among the public 
by a sentence of penal servitude under the existing system 
is simply deterring him for that period from troubling society, 
and will have as much effect upon his conduct when he finds 
his way into the world again as the pruning of a garden shrul 
would have upon its growth. 

Of all the social desperadoes that belong to the present 
civilised order of things, this class is, par excellence, society’s 
special contribution to its own punishment. Bred in the 
slums of London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Dublin, or other large city, of low, and invariably drunken 
parents, often the offspring of unfortunate women; sent out 
thieving when but eight or nine years old by mothers who are 
little better than prostitutes; what wonder that these wretched 
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creiltures should grow up as ignorant of right and as prone to 
snatch at whatever comes within their reach as the less depraved, 
irrational animals, which but follow a law of their nature in 
seizing upon anything that excites their craving? Would 
society rid itself of this social pest, or rather, would it emasculate 
the agencies which nourish the infancy and train the maturity 
of this particular class of criminal^et the offspring of crime and 
pauperism he taken as young^as possible from the atmosphere of 
vice or degrading squalor in which they are to be found, and 
be rcmove’d to kindergarten schools, entirely away from parents 
who will only rear them for a similar pursuit to their own. Let 
the state demolish what remains of city slums. Let every low 
drink house bo swept away, and let society apply itself in 
solemn earnest to provide not only better houses for the poor, 
but opportunities for more elevating recreation, and then, and 
not till then, will the low pickpocket and the bruiser type of 
ruffian begin to be improved off the face of civilised life. 

Taking the pickpocket class in the order in which I have 
arranged its several sections, the “ man of the world ” comes 
up for first description. He is the professional or skilled riflor 
of other people’s pockets, and differs in many respects from 
his less experienced, and of course less exalted, brethren, the 
common “ snatcher ” and the “ cadger.” Of the latter he holds 
the smallest possible opinion, and, like the “honourable thief” 
of the burglar class, looks upon him as a disgrace to the accom¬ 
plished order of theft, and seldom associates with him when 
out of prison. I one day received some abusive language from 
one of this most despised class of ciiminal, and I excited the 
curiosity of a “ hook ” in the party as to why I did not’“ hit the 
blooming cadger a punch on the nose ? ” My reply being that 
1 could take no offence at anything a thief might say, the hook 
promptly corrected me by exclaiming, “ You think him a thief? 
He never was anything of the sort in his blooming life. 
He is a blooming cadger I ” Had I called a Dublin policeman 
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a senior Fellow of Trinity College within the hearing ^f 
one of its students, my statement could not have been more 
emphatically or indignantly repudiated. 

The “ man of the world,” as he loves to style himself, is so 
called, not from any resemblance to the similarly designated 
personage of polite society, but from the fact of his accomplish¬ 
ment being ^ch that he can %llow his profession anywhere— 
in the streets, riding in ’busses or railway trains, or wherever in 
London or the provinces inclination or business may direct his 
course. Ho is generally “ an old hand,” that is, ovef twenty- 
five years of ago, and a confirmed gaol-bird. He will turn his 
talents to any other job in the way of thieving that may turn 
up in his travels “around the world,” from robbing a hen roost 
in a country place to an attempt at burglary where he believes 
there are no city policemen to spoil his game. In London and 
other large cities he is generally in co. with a “ lady hook,” or a 
“ pal ” of his own sex and particular walk. 

The lady, as is usually the case when criminally educated or 
inclined, is the cleverer artist in the calling she pursues, and is 
very often the only active worker of such a partnership, especially 
when working along with a hook who has been three or four 
times “ lagged ” for having allowed himself to bo caught. 

The “lady” is always provided with a dress having long and 
wide sleeves, within which she can move her hand and “ hooks ” 
(fingers) easily when standing or sitting close to the individual 
whose pocket she is anxious to explore. The gentleman is also 
provided either with a similarly furnished coat, or he carries a 
light overall, rug, or shawl upon his arm, so as to disguise as far 
»jA.®v)ssiblo the working of the operating member while rifling a 
slums Ox Some pockets are, of course, more readily got into than 
Dublin, or oOl individuals are not good game in this particular 
parents, often the ou^Hooks, male or femal^ seldom exercise 
tliieving when but eight wrapped or Tvide-awake looking person- 
little better than prostitu,* picked in a bus, railway car, or where a 
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n^ber of people are sitting or standing close together, the theft 
may bo performed by the hand nearest the party who is to be 
robbed—the cloak or other article of dress which will be care¬ 
lessly thrown over such hand being made to hide what is going 
on underneath—while the operator is chatting with his prey or 
otherwise diverting attention from his efforts to obtain purse or 
money. But the off hand, or that farthest from ^|ie side of the 
victim, is more frequently the extracting medium. Assuming a 
gentleman to bo about having his watch stolen by a clever pick¬ 
pocket, while standing in a street, or looking into a window, the 
operation would be performed, other circumstances favouring 
the thief, as follows. The hook would introduce himself by 
asking the gentleman’s opinion as to the worth of a ring, scarf- 
pin, or other such article which ho, the speaker, had just 
purchased cheap in the belief that the ring was really gold, or 
that the pin contained a diamond. The article upon which the 
gentleman’s judgment was to be pronounced would bo given to 
him by that one of the thief’s hands which would bo next to 
the person of the gentleman, and which would be carrying the 
cloak or overall already referred tf ;while the other hand would 
be moved horizontally, and from'i,’?o elbow only, across the 
thief’s breast, and under cover of the cloak or coat, towards the 
watch-pocket of the victim. The essential point in the perform¬ 
ance is to divert the victim’s attention as much as possible from 
the neighbourhood of his watch, and for the performer to speak 
and act as if the operating hand belonged to a third party which 
could be. neither seen nor felt by the victim. If the watch is 
fiistened to its chain by a bar, it is deftly broken off (" breaking 
off a jerry ”) by the thiefs fingers; but if by a swivel, it must 
either be put back into the owner’s pocket, allowed to hang by 
its chain and so expose the nature of the whole transaction, or 
be snatched, and the after proceedings made a ran on the part 
of the hook, and a cry of “ Stop thief! ” on that of the owner 
of the watch.* The necessary introduction to the successful 
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j)erpetration of the robbery may be effected in a score of otliCr 
•ways beside the one described; such as asking information as 
to the whereabouts of a certain locality, requesting the favour 
of having a slip of paper read containing an address or other 
writing which the stranger cannot read; offering of flowers, 
books, &c., for sale, and desiring their inspection. In all such 
instances!, however, the thief is certain to be carrying some 
loose article of dress or convenient parcel upon one arm, without 
the aid of which it would be well-nigh impossible to “ break off 
a jerry,” scientifically or in daylight, without instant detection. 

The “lady hook” frequently carries a small pair of very 
sharp and peculiarly formed shears, with which she very often 
cuts her way into a stubborn or well-conccalcd pocket belonging 
to members of her own sex, while the male artist occasionally 
employs a lancet-like penknife for the purpose of cutting out the 
brcasVpocket of a buttoned-up coat, which he believes may 
contain a pocket-book or other property. 

This, the clever type of pickpocket, is generally pretty well 
dressed, is possessed of a fair amount of intelligence, and 
fr(!qnents places of public ‘‘sort, theatres, churches, races, &c. 
One who was an admitted ^ iept in this branch of crime, and 
from whom I have obtained most of my information upon the 
“ art ” of thieving, told me that ho had taken more than one 
purse and watch out of the British Museum, “where,” he 
remarked, “it was quite easy to fix the attention of the •victim 
by pointing out the excellences of a picture or statue with one 
liand while ‘hooking’ -with the other.” He never went to 
“ business ” without furnishing himself with the indispensable 
cloak or wrap for the arm, the use for which I have previously 
described. 
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LECTUEE XII. 

0I.A8S m. HOOKS {continued). 

“ Chucking a Dummy "—How Places of Worship are occasionally “Sur¬ 
prised”—“Snatchers” constitute the Youth of a Piison—flow 
“ Brought Out"—Their Places of Kesort—The Pestilent Influence of 
the Literature of Kascaldom—How Honest Boys are Made Thieves— 
—The Thief-Cadger—His Schemes. 

I WAS startled while at work one day in Dartmoor by seeing 
the hook who was last described leap off the seat next mine, in 
a shed where our party was stone-breaking, as if he had been 
cast by a giant into the middle of the place, there fall upon his 
back, and go through the most horrible writhings I had ever 
witnessed. His eyes appeared as if bursting from their sockets, 
blood and foam oozed from his mouth, while four other prisoners 
could scarcely hold his arms, so fearfully was his whole body 
convulsed, forming altogether one of the most sickening sights 
I had ever beheld. After three or four minutes’ apparent agony 
he quieted down, and was carried off to the infirmary. Being 
an exceedingly intelligent young fellow, I could not help ex¬ 
pressing to the warder what a pity it was that one so full of life 
and health should be afflicted with so terrible a malady as fits; 
whereupon he simply gave me for reply a look which, if capable 
of being put into action, would bode no good to the back of the 
prisoner just removed to the hospital as an afflicted wretch ap¬ 
parently deserving of the commiseration of any man possessing 
the feelings of ordinary humanity. “Yes, it is a pity,” he 
answered at last, and strode away, as if leaving unuttered, 

a 
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“ that the doctor will not report him to the director for a 
flogging i" 

Only a few days elapsed, after this incident, until I found 
myself almost of the same opinion. The object of my pity 
returned to his work after three days’ hospital treatment, and I 
took the first opportunity that offered to fall in file with him at 
evening exercise, to leant how he became subject to such an 
affliction. 1 was thunderstruck at the reply which he made to 
my inquiry—“ I never had a real fit in all my life. What yon 
saw the other day was what we call ‘ chucking a dummy,’ or, as 
you might name it, in your less expressive manner of speaking, 

‘ counterfeiting a fit.’ We sometimes,” continued he, “ make 
good use of this dodge when a number of us go to ‘ do ’ a chapel, 
or meeting-place of would-be pious individuals. In the most 
appuopriato part of the proceedings one of us ‘ chucks a dummy.’ 
There is, of course, an immense sensation created in the audience 
—women come with their scent-bottles, men rush for water, 
great sympathy is expressed by others; wliile the hooks are all 
the time busy at the pockets of the pitying crowd and easing 
tliem of their purses. Half-a-dozen of us have taken upwards 
of fifty pounds out of a congregation on one Sunday evening by 
means of this trick.” 

* But do you not consider you are making it bad for those 
poor wretches who really are so afflicted by doing that revolting 
action here ? ” I ventured to object. 

“Well, as to that,” he answered, “you might as well plead 
on behalf of those who lose their purses. I chucked that one 
the other day in order to get removed from the cell I was then 
in, which was next to that of a blooming swine whom I did not 
like; and I had no other excuse with which to go to the 
infinnary until roy cell would be filled by some one else, so that 
I should be located elsewhere.” 

He also informed me that the same horrible trick is often* 
performed in the open street, in a publiorhouse, or other such 
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place, where it would be likely to gather a crowd for con¬ 
federate thieves to operate upon. 

After undergoing two or three sentences of penal servitude, 
the hooks employ, or rather train, young boys in the tiicks for 
which they have been so deservedly punished themselves, and 
they seldom venture again upon the work of any job that is not 
deemed perfectly safe of accomplishment. In consequence of 
this they are about the worst type of criminal against which 
society has to defend itself. Their reformation is as hopeless as 
would be the efforts to wash a negro white. They make the 
most frequent use of slang of all thieves, and have a cypher 
language by which they can converse with each other without 
being understood by the uninitiated. 

Snatchers .—This typo of pickpocket bears the same resem¬ 
blance to his superior brother, the hook, as the apprentice to 
some trade does to his master in the matter of proficiency. The 
average age of prisoners of this branch who are found in a 
convict establishment will not be more than twenty. They 
constitute the youth of a prison, and their one great ambition 
is to be thought clever enough to have performed some daring 
or successful theft after having been “ brought out ” by some 
renowned hook. They will almost all bo found to have had 
drunken and semi-prostitute mothers, who will have sent them 
a-thieving when quite young, and to have undergone some years’ 
confinement in “the school,” as they term the reformatory. 
They are always taken in hand by the old “ faikes ” (old experi¬ 
enced crimiilals), trained in all the ways of theft, and fixed 
for life in a circle of reproductive crime, between careers of 
thieving and drunkenness, when at liberty, and alternate terms 
of imprisonment as convicted felons. Numbers of them are 
also in keeping of prostitutes, by whom they are enticed into or 
made to follow the thieving profession. Their most frequent 
mode of theft is simply to snatch at a watch-chain, and trust to 
darkness and fleetness of foot for an escape with chain and, 
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watch. They also steal in this manner from ladies any article 
of value which they observe being carried in a careless manner. 
Lord Mayor’s Day in London is their grand harvest time, but a 
harvest time for the detectives in their capture also. They 
very often move in gangs, surrounding a man who may be 
“sporting a red jerry” (a “loud” exhibition of gold guard), 
and snatch his watch amid the jostling. They are also very 
busy at Epsom during race time, and ply their game as well at 
public gatherings, Hyde Park meetings, street-corner preaching, 
&c. Owing to their youth they are more susceptible to the 
reforming efforts of priest and chaplain than any other section 
of a prison, country offenders excepted. Very few, however, 
are ever permanently rescued from the life with which they 
were made acquainted when young, owing chiefly to their early 
training in dishonesty, and from invariably falling again into 
the hands of old thieves or abandoned women after being dis¬ 
charged from prison. The frequent re-convictions of these 
young thieves is, in nineteen cases out of twenty, the immediate 
consequence of these two most fruitful of all the agencies of 
criminal pursuit. They are quite as troublesome in prison as the 
hook, and with him swell the record of extra punishments in the 
convict establishments. They are generally ef a poor physique, 
being debilitated through the various diseases that result from, 
neglected childhood, unwholesome food, and the venereal scourges 
so prevalent amongst the criminal classes generally. While pos¬ 
sessing a deal of low cunning, together with a moderate intelli¬ 
gence chiefly acquired in reformatories and county prisons, they 
are the most ignoj’aut of the thieving class, sa^^ng the country 
thieves and cadgers, exhibiting in all matters beyond their 
vicious pursuits an animal-like stupidity and want of judgment 
and tact, which place them intellectually lower than even the 
country thief, who can scarcely read or write. 

Among this class of young, thieves are often found youths w'ho 
have had honest parents and a proper bringing up, and who are 
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exceptions to the foregoing remarks on the physical inferiority 
and ignorance of the generality of snatchers. These are the 
A’ictims of such works as BlttesMn, Three-finger Jack, Jack 
Shejjpard, Claud Duval, Dick Turpin, and the various other 
pestiferous criminal novelettes which have obtained such an 
immense circulation among boys of the industrial classes of 
these countries during the past twenty years. The writers of 
these thief-making sheets represent their pickpocket, burglar, 
or highwayman hero in picturesque colours, and surround their 
adventures, in attacks on police and robbery of victims, with 
such descriptions of daring exploits, stirring incidents, hair¬ 
breadth escapes, and gallantry towards the fair sex, that the 
real immediate nature of their pursuits becomes divested of its 
inherent wrong, and presents to the young and inexperienced 
mind nothing but a course of romantic adventure, to emulate 
which is more chivalrous than censurable, and to surpass in 
daring but the high-road to boyish conception of fame. 
Hundreds of bright intelligent boys have been torn from the 
homos of respectable parents through the instrumentality of this 
literature of rascaldom, and have become ctist, in most cases, 
for their whole future among the felon ranks of habitual cn\ ml 
life. Others, of a similar honest rearing, have fallen into ha'b.iS 
of crime from association with abandoned women, by whom 
they are sent upon thieving errands, “in order to show their 
pluck and the stuff they are made of,” but in reality to obtain 
money or anything else that will provide these wretched beings 
with drink and pleasure. 

Thief-Cadgers. — 'nds, the pariah order of habitual criminal, 
is designated “the cadger” from uniting two callings in his 
mode of thieving—begging (cadging) and “ shop-lifling.” They 
usually assume the poverty-stricken or hard-up looks of the 
common mendicant, and ply their real pursuit under cover of a 
disguise that is calculated to arouse pity for their seemingly 
wretched lot, rather than suspicion of their intentions. Mostly 
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all the theft known as shop-lifting (stealing articles exhibited 
for sale in or around shops), so*frequently committed in large 
cities, is performed by this type of thief. He will beg from 
house to house in town or country, and “bone” anything of 
value which he may find unwalched or otherwise unprotected' 
in his way. If he finds a house at which he calls for alms 
empty—that is, if the owners or persons in charge are absent 
for a short time, or employed in another part of the house—the 
thief-cadger w'ill help himself to whatever is worth “ hoping ” 
and of easy removal, and is off and away with limb as nimble 
and eye as quick as these organs were probably made to appear 
the reverse a few minutes previously. They also, in Loudon 
particularly, lie in wait for children running errands, and rob 
them of whatever they may be carrying at the time. When on 
the thieving path, both in cities and large towns, they provide 
themselves with slips of paper containing an address, which, if 
surprised in a house or shop ere commencing to steal, they will 
produce, and ask whoever chances to appear on the scene to be 
so kind as to read it for them, as they (the cadgers) are no 
“ scholards." “ Set a thief to catch a thief” is referable to this 
and are' generally the informers of their own class, 

successful wdl..®. means of betraying to the police the 

more skilful brefSS .of a burglary or other job pejformed by their 

ready to “ put away ” (i!l'in crime. In prison they are always 
have anything contrabauform upon) any other prisoner who may 
consequence of these qu md on Ifis person or in his cell. In 
rjsoners with contempt,! 'alitios they are treated by almost all 
convicts, who look upoi^ and are often savagely beaten by other 
the warders for spyiug^-y them as inslniraents in the hands of 
the lowest and most re^, upon other prisonere. They are about 
with anywhere. Th -pulsive species of human being to be met 
prison, tvhere they (fY spond most of their miserab e lives in 
their lot outside, ^ojoy a better scale of living than falls to 
living for a short time in liberty, that 
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is, between two sentences, they sleep in out-houses, the parks, 
eabs, under arches, and other such places. Their prowling in 
the guise of beggars s«bjeot%,the real mendicant, the broken- 
down workman or victim of misfortune who dreads the stigma 
of workhouse pauperism, to unjust and unmerited suspicion, 
which often makes it difficult for these poor creatures to obtain 
a crust outside of the institution which they dread to enter. 
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LKCTURE XIIL 

CLASS IK 

Tuv, “ Buttiseb :" His Photo—What other Criminals think of him— 
His Aooomph'shments—How he Works his Game—His Attacks on 
Warders. 

The “ BotTNOE : ” The “ Injured Husband ” Trick — The Lady,Acoomjdice 
. rhe^ Class from which Victims are Selected—How the Black*idail 
IS Levied—Extent to wliich this Game is carried on. 

The “Common Bounce : ” Infamous Nature of this Crime. 

Tiib BnuisEB. —This, the fourth and last class into which I have 
divided the inmates of a convict prison, is the least numerous of 
the four; but, as if in recompense for that, is the most danger¬ 
ous of tl|em ®11. I have already observed that the bruiser is 
the nearcist approach to Dickens’s hero Bill Sykes, so far as the 
criminal in the flesh can well, correspond to that of the novelist. 
Murderers are never, however, found in this class in prison. 
This is opposed to the popular opinion, which believes that 
classification of offence more or less defines classification of prison 
conduct also. But 1 have shown in my remarks upon Class I. 
that the convicts who have imbrued their hands in the blood of 
their fellow-men are among the most docile prisoners and the 
most amenable to prison discipline. Neither does the bruiser 
class necessarily include all those who rob with violence, though 
numbers of that desperate order are of course found in its ranks. 

The bruiser is a peculiar and composite criminal, ipade up of 
Uie meanness and non-professional traits of a cadger and the 
pretensions of a pugilist, together with the cowardice of a street- 
corner bully joined to all the reputed accomplishments of Bill 
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Sykes, saving that gentleman’s proneness to commit murder. 
He is as clumsy at the commission of a theft as would he a 
plougliman in the repairing of a- watch, and is never credited by 
the other thieves with the possession of either smartness, ability, 
fame, or “honour.” He is the very embodiment of idleness 
inside of prison as ho doubtless is outside, and to this fact, to¬ 
gether with the thoroughly communistic regulation of the convict 
commonwealth, that those who will not work must pay for 
their laziness in the matter of diet, is due the greater portion of 
the bruiser’s violence in prison, for which he receives additional 
and merited punishment. His prison talk is generally of all 
the people he has “slugged” (beaten), from “coppers” (police¬ 
men) to reputed pugilists, or men otherwise renowned for their 
fistic prowess. Uo is, in consequence of this talk, spoken of 
derisively by his prison companions as “a bloke who has a 
private churchyai'd of his own outside where he buries all whose 
lights he puts out.” He will not uufrequently “turn over” 
another thief—that is, rob a pickpocket or other such artist of 
the “ swag,” which the latter may have “ boned ” by his skill. 
His chief support, however, is his “ old woman," as he always 
terms the unfortunate creature who co-habits with him, and 
whom ho frequently ill-uses in the most brutal and cowardly 
manner; and in addition to compelling her to procure him 
money in the ordinary manner in which such creatures earn it, 
ho very often resorts to a method which bears some resiemblance 
to the crimes next to be described, namely, ‘.‘carrying the kosh ” 
(bludgeon). Armed with this weapon, which ho carries in his 
sleeve, he keeps (n sight of his “ old woman” for “ protection,” 
and upon any one engaging the latter in conversation in the 
porks or unfrequented places, rushes to the rescue of his “ wife 
or sister,” and offers the person thus caught the alternative of 
being punched into mince-meat in no time, or the forking out 
of all the loose cash he may have upon his person. As the 
latter demand is not generally very pleasing to the character of 
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men on ■whom the attempts are made, desperate fights are of 
frequent occurrence, in which the policeman occasionally figures, 
when, in consequence, the offence becomes known as robbery 
with violence. He will never represent himself as having been 
"lagged” for anything else but “slugging a copper”—a deed 
always highly applauded in convict society, and for very obvious 
reasons. On the whole th6 bruiser is the most brutal and 
criminal-like in appearance of all convicts, and takes rank with 
the lowest of those already described in ignorance, and all the 
repulsive features of avowed and unconscionable crime. His 
attacks upon prison warders are more frequently prompted by a 
repugnance to labour than from any innate love of thrashing 
somebody. An offence of this kind is put back by the governor, 
for the adjudication of the visiting director, who comes to a 
convict prison for such among other purposes once every month 
or six weeks, and until the offender is thus dealt with he is 
confined in separate cells and exempt from labour. It is but 
the most stupid of lazy brutes who would act in this manner, 
as an attack upon a warder is always met by a defence in which 
the bruiser receives more than he bargains for, together with 
the additional punishment of the cat, which is awarded him by 
the visiting director. To finish the picture of this ugly jail¬ 
bird, I have been informed that numbers of his class go through 
the performance already described, employing their sisters as 
the necessary female confederate. 

Tlie Bouncer .—The class of crime represented by this, the 
slang name of its professors, seldom or never figures in a criminal 
prosecution, although it is of the commonest ogeurrence in most 
large cities, especially in London, and is the means of extracting 
large sums of money from many gentlemen in society who would 
be proof against any other species of robbery or fraud. It is 
very difficult to describe what it exactly means, or the agencies 
employed in entrapping its victims; but I will endeavour to 
give an outline of it as far as decency of expression will permit. 
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It is divided into two branches—“the injured husband” and 
“the common bouncer.” In carrying out the lohhery by 
the former trict^ “a lady’* is indispensable, and she is, of 
course, either of the class of unfortunates, or one of the very- 
numerous. vromen who co-habit with professional thieves, and 
who pursue thieving likewise, but who are not of the ordinary 
abandoned folio-wing. Her male confederate is sure to be an 
old jail-bird, or thief-trainer, who has fallen back upon this 
class of crime after having served tw'o or three sentences of 
penal servitude; for the reason that the police seldom catch, and 
victims dare not prosecute, those who perpetrate it. The manner 
of working the “ injured husband ” dodge is as follows. The 
lady, provided with a moderate share of good looks, and well 
dressed, lies in wait for some elderly, well-to-do gentleman who 
has been previously fixed upon as a victim by her “ husband ” 
(the jail-bird in question), or occasionally one who may not 
have been thtfs selected; and by arts known to that class of 
women induce the victim to accompany her to her home or 
lodgings, she invari-ably representing herself as being a servant 
or seamstress out of employment, and of respectable character. 
If the i-use succeeds, the victim is decoyed to some place 
known for this class of crime alone, and not to an ordinary 
brothel, and is closely and secretly followed by the vigilant 
“husband.” No sooner has the victim found himself tete-w-tUe 
mth his betrayer, than the door is burst open, and in rushes 
the “husband” in the wildest state of excitement, brandishing 
either a knife, bludgeon, or pistol, and shouting that he has 
seen his wife enter that house with another man, and declaring 
that he will take her life or that of her paramour. The “ fix ” 
of the victim can be better imagined than described. The wife 
falls on'her knees before the infuriated “ husband ” and goes 
through the performance of endeavouiing to soften his resent¬ 
ment against the victim, but is, of course, spurned by her 
wronged and virtuous spouse. Tinally the “ husband ” summons 
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the owBieT of the liouse and demands the presence of a police 
man, in order that he may have justice at the hands of the 
Vaw, and Becvrre the exposure of the old scoundrel who has 
mined his happiness for life, and covered his honest name with 
disgrace, &c., &c. This threat of exposure and the acting by 
which it is accompanied, has the desired effect upon the victim, 
who, of course, would part probably with half his wealth rather 
than his family, his friends, or the public should believe him 
capable of such conduct. The weeping “ false one ” is removed 
from the apartment and a bargain struck between the somewhat 
.aj)peased “ husband ” and the “ betrayer ’’—seldom less than a 
loss of all the money in the immediate possession of the en¬ 
trapped party, with a written promise of more if he be known 
to be a man of wealth and position. The game seldom ends 
with the capture thus described, especially if the victim is 
prominently known in the locality or in society. A system of 
black-maUing is carried on, perhaps for years Htcr, by which 
the individual who has allowed himself to fall into such a snare 
is compelled, under threats of public exposure, or a visit to his 
wife and family, to pay hundreds of pounds. Scores of such 
victims are moving about in society at the present hour with this 
penalty held over them by some successful bouncer or other, for 
having been guilty of a momentary indiscretion. One who had 
repeatedly acted the part of an “ injured husband,” and who 
was for-a time in a party in which I was employed in Dartmoor, 
1ms supplied me with the foregoing particulars of this tiick, 
which he called “ playing upon the vices of rich old rascals.” 

1 was further assured by him, that he, on one occasion, compelled 
one of his victims to procure him an invitation to a Mansion 
Mouse banquet under a threat of the above kind. He further 
gave me the name of a once prominent M.P., now dead, who 
]»ad been successfully black-mailed by himself and his “gal” 
during a period of five years,- for having once succumbed to this 
dodge. "Whether this after-shadowing of a person who has 
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been fooled in this way be considered a merited retribution for 
his folly or not, is beside the question; but the number of aged 
and highly respectable men in wealthy and professional circles 
who are under this punishment, in London alone, would astonish 
society if it could be accurately OBcertained. It would, of 
course, be ridiculous to dream of putting men on their guard 
against this species of robbery, as no one in his senses would 
admit himself capable of being betrayed into such a position; 
but the exhibition of a little moral courage on the part of the 
victim would not unfrequently put an end to the black-mailing 
which the appearance of moral cowardice invites. 

I7ie Common Bounce .—Of all the scoundrels that stalk 
abroad in the world unhmig for undetected enormities, this is, 
the most infamous. I never had one of this class pointed out 
to me in Dartmoor without feeling a sort of longing for some 
Draconian law or other that would rid mankind at once and for 
ever of such ^lonsters, and save human nature the shame of 
having them appear clothed in the forms of men. Yet it is 
almost exclusively upon the same class of aged victim as the one 
just described that these infamous wretches ply their calling. 
In a word, they train young lads, generally thieves whom they 
are bringing out, to follow such men—always, alas! old men— 
as they believe to be “ game,” and endeavour to entice them to 
some out-of-the-way place, whore the scoundrel who is watching 
pounces upon the victim, and, under a threat of giving him 
into custody upon the most abominable of all charges, obtains a 
sum of money. 

To do most professional thieves justice, they never speak of 
those unique wretches except in terms the most contemptible. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

Provincial Thieves—Professional Jealousy—Foreign Thieves. 

rBoviNciAL Thieves. —In the preceding sketches of the various 
kinds of crime having representatives in a convict prison, I have 
mostly confined my inmarks to the London and city types of 
thief, as they constitute so large a proportion of the habitual 
criminal class of Great Britain and Ireland, and are, especially 
tliose from London, the most intellectual, successful, and hardened 
of all offenders against the law. Liverpool, Binllingham, Man¬ 
chester, Glasgow, Leeds, and the other large centres of population 
in the three countries—each send their quota to the class of 
crimes which I have enumerated; but very few of these extra 
London professors are equal to their metropolitan brethren in 
artistic skill in the various methods of theft employed. This 
is always a subject of boasting to the Cockney jail-bird, but is 
not unfrequently resented as an aspersion and an injustice by 
Liverpool and Manchester burgkrs and pickpockets. The pro¬ 
vincial thief has, as a rule, more natural intelligence, if more 
wanting in general knowledge of men and things, than a 
Londoner, and is often found to have followed some honest 
labour at one period of his life. Some exploits performed by 
Liverpool and Manchester cracksmen have more than rivalled 
Cockney achievements in skill and daring; and these deeds form 
a data of fame upon which provincial boasters fall back when it 
becomes a question of where “the best men ’’ come from. Upon 
a young Manchester thief, who was employed in one of' the parties 
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to which I was attached is Dartmoor, learning one day that I 
had resided for some time near that city, he felt himself re- 
■ inforced whenever London attempted to underrate the genius and 
pluck of Manchester. Controveraies with Cockney rivals were of 
almost daily occurrence, and taking it for granted that I must 
be connected with the “profession” somehow, he argued as 
follows, on one occasion: “ Can you ’’ (addressing the Londoner) 
“show us” (himself and myself) “any job like the boning of 
tlie Pacha of Egypt's jewelled sword when he was in Man¬ 
chester 1 That was cleverness for you—wasn’t it ? ” (appealing 

to me). “Jack H- ” he continued, “who was lately in the 

Bank ” (Millbank), “ had a hand in that job, and he’s a smart 
un who can’t be beat in all England. Then tlicre was the burst ” 
(burglary) “at the watchmaker’s at the comer of Corporation 

Street, done by little P-D-, who boned 2,0001. worth 

of swag. Tell ns” (the speaker and myself) “where you Cocks 
have beaten flta# / " 

Notwithstanding such bright deeds as those just boasted of, 
or of such as are not seldom performed by Parisian and Dublin 
professors—the latter sometimes considered more than the equals 
of the Londoners—the Cockney thieves are unquestionably at 
the head of the thieving profession in all its branches, as weU 
as being by far the most hardened and least amenable to re¬ 
formatory efforts of all criminals to be met with in this country, 
or perhaps in any other part of the world. 

Country Thieves. —By this class of criminal is meant such as 
are convicted from rural localities, as distinguishable from those 
who belong to provincial cities and large towns. They are not 
largely represented in convict society, owing, of course, to the 
absence in country districts of the criminal-forming agencies 
such as abound in London, as also the non-presence of tempta¬ 
tions to evil that are found principally where luxury and wealthy 
idleness are fond of exhibiting their riches. 

They are the “ bad characters ” of a rural district who have 
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graduated in crime either through drinking hahits at the village 
alehouse, orfivw having received one or two sentences in country 
prisons fof poaching, and learning, from association with pro¬ 
fessional thieves, the career which generally ends in a sentence 
of penal servitude They are an unpopular class of men in a 
convict prison, owing to their being quite at home in such 
rough, kind oi manual labour as shovel, pick, or barrow work— 
each and all of which kinds of occupation, as also any task 

requiring bodily exertion, are as abhorrent to the entire city 

tliieving classes as bacon is to a Jew. By being able and 

willing to go through tlieir work easily they show up the idle 

propensities of the other thieves in the party, and thereby begot 
an antipathy which tends to still widen the breach between the 
representatives of vulgar and civilised crime. They are usually 
ignorant men, and nothing like as hardened in crime as their 
city brethren. Very few of them are ever rc-convicted to penal 
servitude, as they either leave the country when liberated, or 
join the army or navy. As thieves they are of course held in 
the smallest possible estimation by tho accomplished city burglars 
and hooks. 

Foreign Thieves .—A gooil‘sprinkling of French and German, 
with some Italian, thieves are found in all the large convict 
prisons, in almost every instance convicted from London. They 
are far more intelligent men and more enlightened than their 
English confrhres in crime. Some whom I have conversed with 
I have found very well educated, speaking two or three languages 
besides their own. As thieves they are poorly spoken of by 
tho London professors, though from their superior intelligence 
and less criminally marked features and deportment I should 
incline to the belief that they are “ men of mark ” when at home. 
This is said more particularly of French thieves than of the 
other foreigners whom I have ranked with them. I am of 
opinion that very few could be found among even the most 
famed London hooks, who could “break off a jerry” in the 
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fullowing artistic manner, which bespeaks a coup de genie on the 
part of the Parisian professor of whom it has been often lelated. 

An Englishman, exhibiting a large gold albert, and other 
“ milor ” marks of his wealth and insular importance, was one 
day jiatronising the Boulevard dcs Italiens, when he was re¬ 
spectfully saluted by an English-speaking, gentlemanly-looking 
native, with a “ Would monsieur be so kind as to so far gratify 
the desire of a lady artist in an opposite window as to stand 
still for five seconds until she succeeds in taking a photograph 
of monsieur’s face, which she declares exhibits beaucoup de 
cai-actere?” “Oh, certainly, mouKhure, with the greatest possi¬ 
ble pleasure/” was the resjionso of the flattered Briton. “Just 
a little tui-n of m(Uisieur’.s head, s’il vous jdait. There, that will 
do. Jlille reinercinioids. Bon jour, monsieur,” and “ milor’s ” 
vanity lost him his watch. 


II 
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LECTURE XV. 

Miscellaneous Traits and Practices of Criminal Character—Demand for 
Kew Penal Legislation—Petitioning tho Home Secretary—^I’lie Thief 
on "his Rights"—Malingering—Patting on tho “Barmy Stick"— 
Diamond out Diamond—How to detect Simulated Insanity—Mick 
Flanagan and tho Lord-Lieutenant of Ircdand—Injury done to ioni 
fide Invalids by “Foiking"—Fatal Results to the Malingerers them- 
* selves. 

Thk foregoing classification of the ■ criminal characters of a 
convict prison is not given as an absolutely correct one, hut 
merely approximative of vi'hat the four conduct classes into 
which each prison is generally divided will embrace of the 
various types of criminal that prey upon society. Neither do 
these descriptive sketches of such types, and their rc.spective 
modus opa-audi in the pursuit of theft, pretend to embrace 
either all the kinds of crime committed in these countries, or 
anything approaching to an illustration of all the schemes and 
ruses that are employed in their varied plundering avocations. 

Numbers of crimes are committed by men who are met with 
in a prison, and which are talked of and boasted of by them, 
which could not only not be mentioned here, but which will 
not even allow of a hint of their true nature to be breathed, so 
unmentionably foul and loathsome arc they. These crimes are 
seldom if over alluded to in police trials, as they constitute 
extra accomplishments or pursuits of beings "so deeply sunk in 
crime -end shamelessness that their very souls seem to be the 
essence of all that is filthy and abominable in a beastly and 
degmded humanity. The tricks, jiodges, and other plans which 
A 
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I have sketched in my brief descriptions of those who rely 
upon them for the robbery of the public, constitute the principal 
anti most frequently employed schemes for resort to which so 
many men are doomed to pass so great a portion of their lives 
within the walls of a convict prison. There is, of couise, very 
little room in prisons like Portland, Dartmoor, Portsmouth, or 
^Millbank, for the exercise of swindling, thieving, and other 
kindred practices of professional crime, and the observation of 
such strange moral characters while under discijdinnry restraint 
is therefore a very interesting study. There is not among any 
other class of men in this country to be found sucli a constant 
talk of “rights,” of “law,” of “justice,” and of the Homo 
Secretary, as is heard from these who for the time being have 
forleited almost all liglits, who are the avowed enemies of*all 
law, and who know not what justice is when tlioy are defraud¬ 
ing or robbing confiding or unsuspecting victims. While boast¬ 
ing of having committed crimes that were never brought to 
light, and while planning the iierpetration of similar ones when 
they will be-restored to liberty, these men, in tlie same breath, 
will inveigh against their convictions with genuine indignation, 
and threaten to expose judge, jury, detectives, and prison 
authorities for having acted contrary to law the moment they 
are in a position to do so before the public. 

No party of reformers, social or political, dwell so much upon 
the absolute necessity there is for “a new Act” as the pro¬ 
fessional swindler and skilled pickpocket. Scarcely a single 
batch of “new chums” (prisoners recently convicted)'ever came 
to Dartmoor from Millbank, while I was in the former prison, 
who did not biing some cheering news of an impending revolu¬ 
tion in the law relating to the convict world by the proximate 
introduction of a now Act into Parliament. At one time it 
would he promised legislation for shorter sentences and more 
gratuity upon discharge. Next, it might be the abolition of 
“ the ticket,” and the .establishment of a penal colony somewhere 
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in Africa; and again, an Act for tlio extension of gbod-conduet 
privilege and an increase of rations. These supposed measures 
woviUl be iliscusaod at Sunday exercise ns if their introduction 
into the House had been fully determined iipon by the 
Homo Secretary, and their passage into law a matter of 
certainty. 

Every convict is permitted to petition the Secretary of State 
upon any matter relative to his sentence or treatment, and this 
privilege is very extensively availed of by the iiitolligeut portion 
of convicts. In fact, so numerous must these petitions be from 
the whole of the convict prisons of England, that the reading of 
llieni hy him to whom they are addressed, if ho were compelled 
to do so, would require several hours a <lay for tlio jverfoiinance 
of^he task. Until the answer arrives, the petitioner, in most 
instances, fully believes that the Home Secretary is overhauling 
the records of the trial, coniimiiiicating with the judge who 
jiasscd sentence, and otherwise aeqaainting himself with all the 
eircuinstanees and hearings of the ease that has boon laid before 
him hy the convict petitioner. Eut should the answer prove 
unsatisfactory, it is simply hocanso “ the Home Secretary has not 
seen the petition at all, not a hlioining lino of it,” or ho would 
be sure to do justice and reduce the sentence. An individual 
who would never he troubled hy such a thing as conscience in 
robbing another of all he might possess in the world will 
threaten the director and Secretary of State upon the whole 
prison staff if ho thinks there is an ounce of moat below the 
stipulated quantity in hia shin-of-bcef soup, or if his loaf of bread 
should ch.inco to he a fraction lighter than the weight mentioned 
in the rules as his due. “ lie knows his rights, and he’ll have 
’em, too, or he’ll see what somebody else has to say about the 
matter,” &c., &c. 

In order to gain some point upon which he has set his mind 
the professional thief will make any sacrifice, and scarcely slop 
at the doing of anything which he thinks may obtain the object 
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of his desire. “Fetching the farm” (obtaining infirmary treat¬ 
ment) is the one thing in the higging which tlio worst tyj)e of 
these men will strain every nerve and resort to every possible 
device that may be calculated to impose upon the doctor and 
other officials to get. “Putting on the barmy stick" is one 
of the plans not unfrequently tried as a means of shirking 
labour and obtaining tlie relaxation of disoijjline and extra 
dietary treatnient allowed by the medical officers to hoiid fide 
invalids. 'J'iiis consists in .simulating madness, and in addition 
to the motives just mentioned it is often resorted to in hopes 
of securing a removal to some other prison. It very seldom 
happens that the prisoner succeeds in deceiving the doctor to 
the desired extent, as piiloners showing any symptoms of in¬ 
sanity are placed under special surveillance, which niak«s it 
well nigh impossible for an impostor to deceive his watchers for 
any length of time. 

Devices resorted to by convicts of this type for the purpose 
of “ taking in the croaker,” have begot detection dodges on the 
doctor’s part also. One of these was described to me by an 

educated man who had “done a lagging” in C- convict 

prison. Dr. -, of that establishment, was noted for the 

number of fraudulent ailments which he had exposed as having 
been successfully passed off upon the medical officers of other 
prisons. Upon any convict showing .symptoms of insanity, real 
or imaginary, ho was at once jilaced under close observation. 
He would bo located in an empty cell, and the first day’s pro¬ 
ceedings would commence by the administration of a powerful 
aperient di.sguised in some article of food. The patient would 
be then huiricil into a warm bath, and, during the absence from 
bis cell, an ordinary empty djjinor-iin would be slipped inside 
the door, and the observations of the watching warder continued 
after the bathing was over. When the medicine began to 
operate, the patient would utilise the dinner-tin as the only 
utensil or convenient article to be found in his cell This 
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would all. be nof®d, of course, through the spy-hole by the 
warder. Dinner titne comes round. The tin is smuggled out 
of the cell without the act being noticed by the patient, and is, 
after a while, handed in again as if containing the rations of the 
prisoner. Ho is again closely watched. J/ he mits of tht 
contents, he is helmed to be insane. Jf he does not, he is re- 
ported to the director for a flogejiug for sinmluting madness. 

This system of detection was confined to C-prison, and 

was only resorted to there by the doctor alluded to; but I am 
bound to say that no such abominable jiractico was ado{)ted 
towards even known “ barmy stick ” prisoners during my stay in 
Millbank, Dartmoor, Portsmouth, or Portland. 

These impostors will carry their*acting to the extent of 
inflicting wounds upon themselves, tearing and sm.nshing what 
can bo thus destroyed, and behaving in the most violent manner 
towards prisonere or warders. 

One of these, who was in Dartmoor during my sojourn there, 
had almost gained his point and won a recognition of his “in¬ 
sanity ” from the doctor, so well did he play his part, wlien he 
was caught on one occasion endeavouring to get a look at the 
paper upon which the warders were instructed to narrate the 
proceedings and sym]itom3 of the patient. As this intelligent 
curicsity could scarcely be reconciled with madness, “ Barmy' 
Flanagan,” as ho was termed, was deservedly punished, and 
cured. He had been a soldier in the British army ere enlisting 
in the thieving service, and one of his dodges, while feigning 
madness, was the writing of a letter to his grandmother in 
Ireland, requesting her to “go and tell the'Lord-Lieutenant that 
Mick Flanagan is in Dartmoor, and requests a visit from Ilis 
Majesty in order to renew old ^acquaintance and bo present 
when I make my w-ill, as I intend to leave 5,0001. to the doctor ’ 
forthe kiiid treatment he has given me.” Others cover them¬ 
selves with their own filth and go through the most horrible 
actions in the hope of deceiving the medical officer, ending in 
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neaily every instance by having ministered to their own suffering 
instead of obtaining the trivial luxuries for which all this heavy, 
Eelf-inflicted punishment is undergone. This, like every other 
species of heartless imposture, leads to the injury ojf the poor 
wretches who really do become insane in prison, as it prolongs 
the period during which the prisoner exhibiting such symptoms 
must be kept under close observation in order to test the 
case, and when the “ barmy sticks ” are detected they are 
deseiTediy punished. 

Another and more frequent means of “ fetching the farm ” is 
tenned “ faildng ” (malhigeriiig), and like the previous kind of 
imposture is practised only by ihe lowest type of criminal, such 
as the pickpocket, bruiser, thief-cadger, and “ Her Majesty’s bad 
bargains”—as soldier-convicts are called by the other prisoners. 
As these are all more or less inoculated with the worst forms of 
bodily disease, it becomes an easy (ask for such prisoners fo so 
tamper with themselves as to compel medical treatment to be 
given them. Among the most common methods of doing this 
is the procuring of inflnmmation of some part of the arms, legs, 
feet, 'face, or ey's, by the infliction of some slight injury and 
then applying a piece of copper-wire, or other inflaming agent, 
that will cause the wounded flesh to swell or fester. Scores 
of other plans are likewise employed to the same end, often 
resulting in the infliction of a permanent injury, and not un- 
frequently purchasing premature death for some who act thus 
criminally towards their bodily health. Characters who are 
noted for this kind of prison fraud are very unpopular among 
the majority of prisoners, as the prevalence of this practice of 
“faiking” begets a suspicion in the doctor's mind of the 
genuineness of nearly all ailments and accidents that, of course, 
are as incidental to those who labour inside as to those who are 
employed outside prison walls, and thereby subjects those who 
are suffering from them to unmerited suspicion and the danger 
of neglect. 
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LECTUEE XVr. 

CniMINSL VAN IT r. 

Inscriptions on tlie 'Walls of “ the 'W'aiting-foT-Sentence Cell ” in Newgate 
—^The Love-Letter— Slang ; Specimen of Thieves’ Latin—Key to same. 

That weakness or vanity which induces travellers to carve their 
names upon the Pyramids, rocks or stones near famous sights, 
walk of Homan and other historic ruins, religious shrines and 
birthplaces of poets, is very largely developed in criminal 
character. I recollect having occupied the half-hour during 
which the jury was considering w'hcther to believe the evidence 
of respectable witnesses or accept that of a creature who can bo 
truly designated a salaried perjurer in my respect, in reading the 
inscriptions which covered the walls of the cell—the waiting- 
room of Fate—in Newgate Prison, to which I was conducted 
while my future was being decided in the jury-room overhead. 
Every available inch of the blackened mortar contained, in few 
words, the name of the writer, where he belonged to, the crime 
with which he was charged, the dread certainty of conviction, 
the palpitating hopes of acquittal, or the language of indifference 
or despair. "What thoughts must have swept through the minds 
of the thousands who have passed through that cell, during the 
necessarily brief stay within its walls! Loss of home, friends, 
reputation, honour, name—to those who had such to lose; and 
the impending sentence of banishment from the world of 
pleasure or business for years—perhaps for ever—with the 
doom of penal degradation, toil, and suffering in addition 1 
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Yet, despite all these feelings that crowd upon the soul in 
these short, fleeting, terrible moments of criminal life, the vanity 
—or what shall I term it 1—of the individual prompts him to 
occupy most of them in giving a short record of himself, his 
crime or imputed ofTonee, scratched upon these blackened walls, 
for other succeeding unfortunates to read! 

Most of these inscriptions were in slang, showing that the 
majority of those who had written them were of the criminal 
order, and guilty of some, if not of the particular, offence for 
which they were doomed to await the announcement of their 
punislinient within that chamber of dread expectancy, lirot a 
few, however, consisted of declarations of innocence, invocations 
of Divine interposition, appeals to Justice, and confidence in 
the “Jaws of my country;” while others denoted the absence 
of all thoughts except those of wife, children, or sweetheart. 
Some Avho were awaiting that most terrible of all sentences— 
death—could yet think of tracing the outlines of a scaffold 
amidst the mass of surrounding inscriptions, with a “ Farewell 
to life" scrawled underneath. Giving way to the seeming 
inspiration of the place, and picturing jurors’ faces round 
that dismal den—dark and frowning, into which the sun’s rays 
never entered, lit only by a noisy jet of gas which seemed to 
sing the death-song of tlie liberty of all who entered, the walls 
which it had blackened—I stood upon the form which extended 
round the place, and wrote upon a yet uncovered portion of 
the low sloping roof— 

“ M. D. expects ten years for the crime of being an Irish Nationalist 
and the victim of an informer’s perjury. 

“Juli/, 1870." 

From the ghastly look of the place, the penalty I was about to 
undci-go, and my own thoughts at the moment, I might have 
most appropriately added the well-known lines from the Inferno, 
which invite those who enter its portals of despair to abandon 
hope. 
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Not only on the walls of that never-to-be-forgotten black hole, 
but on the cell walls and doors in all my subsequent wanderings 
in penal life—in Millbank, Dartmoor, Portsmouth, and Portland 
—have I spent houra in deciphering the records of “ famous ” 
deeds and particular “ professions,” dates of sentences and the 
penalties awarded to the strange beings who had preceded me 
along that slow, weary, and heartsore journey of punishment. 

Fuller accounts of the professions and proficiency of the 
occupants would be sure to be always founa upon the cell slate, 
written by them for the envious admiration of the prisoner who 
was next to be located there. These histories, invariably written 
in slang, have afforded me much amusement at times, and have 
been a means, among others, of aiding me in the mastery of the 
criminal vocabulary, which I have so frequently used in these 
sketches. 

Young thieves would, of course, “ blow their own horn ” in 
narrating their sentences and exploits, by taking credit for 
imaginary deeds of fame, not “honestly” acquired; but old 
hands could be easily traced in the terse expressions which 
would record— 

“ A burst in the City. Copped while boning the swag. 7 
stretch, 1869. Eoll on 1876. Cheer up, pals.” 

Another:— 

“ Hook. 7 ys. Eoll on time.” 

Another:— 

“ Bob White from the Dials. 6 stretch for slugging a 
copper.” 

“ Little Dickey from the New Cut. 10 and a ticket. Put 
away by a moll ” (sold by an unfortunate). 

And such like information, on through the whole category of 
crime. 

The great majority of convicts hide their real under assumed 
names, many of them having a fresh “ monicker ” (name) each 
coaviction, to be dropped, for obvious reasons, uijon release. 
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The giving of names, therefore, in these sketches, reveals nothing 
tljat would injure the persons who were the hearers trhile under¬ 
going their “ laggings.” 

A letter, of which the following is an exact copy, was loft by 
a prisoner in one of the cfells which I occupied after receiving 
sentence in Newgate. It afforded much amusement to the 
officers of that prison, who kept it in that particular cell, and 
who called my attention to it upon my removal thereto, in 
order, I believe, to distract my mind from the sentence that had 
been passed upon me a couple of days previously. 

“Shor ditch—1876. 

“nEEiiE Jim 

“i was in quod, doin 14 days when i heerdyou was Tagged i blakked 

Polly S-’s peejiera who called me names she was fuddled and hit me 

fust, when i kolcrcd her nut and giv her a fine slugging and her mug was 
all over Mud the spiteful thing hit me she did, and funked fight, when we 
were both taken by the Kopper, and the beek only giv me 14 days, and 
her got 21 for bitten me fust and been fuddled, cheer up Jim i am soi-ry 
wot you are lagged, .and i wont pal witli nobody wile your in qnod. good 
by Jim from your tru luv Sally.” 

Whether this is the fair one whom the song of the period 
described— 

“Her fighting weight was thirteen stone, 

And her maiden name was Sarah,” 

I know not; hut her love-letter to poor Jim was the means of 
eliciting from mo the first laugh in which I felt inclined to 
indulge in that e.arly stage" of penal servitude. 

Slang .—A pickpocket told me the history of his arrest one 
day in the following language:— 

“I was jogging down a blooming slum in the Chapel when ! 
butted a roeler who was sporting a red slang. I broke off his 
jerry and boned the clock, which was a red one, hut I was 
spotted by a copper who claimed me. I was lugged before tlie 
beak, who gave me six doss in the Steel. The week after I was 
chucked up I did a snatch near St. Paul’s, was collared, lagged, 
and got this bit of seven stretch.” 
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In English this would read as follows:— 

“ As I was walking down a naiTow alley in Whitechapel I 
ran up against a drunken man who had a gold watch-guard. I 
stole liis watch, which was gold, but was scon by a policeman, 
who caught me and took me before the magistrate, who gave me 
six months in the Bastille [Middlesex House of Detention, so 
named by thieves]. When I was relea.sed I attempted to steal 
a watch near St. Paul’s, but was taken again, convicted, and 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude.” 

The use of slang in prisons is prevalent only among the lower 
order of thieves, but is, of course, ernidoyed by all habitual 
criminals when in company, or on the theft path outside. Some 
of the pickpocket fraternity are so addicted to it that their true 
character might bo inferred from its almost constant presence in 
their conversation. 

Thieves' Latin .—This improvement upon slang is more a 
special criminal method of speech than the ordinary slang, and 
is of general use aniong the professional burglar and “hook” 
orders of thief when in pursuit of game. Its chief peculiarity 
consists in reversing the jtosition of the syllables of a word con¬ 
taining more than one syllable, and making two syllables of all 
words having only one in ordinary pronunciation by adding a 
vowel or liquid consonant to the first or second part of such 
■word. By the application of this simple rule to slang words the 
“ lingo ” becomes too complicated for any but the initiated to 
understand. For instance, if two thieves were prowling for 
game, and one were to see a policeman, he would shout to his 
comrade— 

“Isleina! Ogda the opperca!” which in slang is—“Misle! 
Dog the copper!” otherwise—“Vanish ! See the policeman !” 

If a pair of confederates were in company with some “ flat,” 
or easily-deceived person whom they were about to fleece, the 
lingo would be used as a means by which they would inter¬ 
communicate their impressions of the victim in his hearing. 
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and (five direntionB what was best to do in order to obtain his 
money — 

“A uffma, ill olJoswa a alewha. Itchpa the idesna, or iitpo 
the ulcedo in tlic obfa," would be some of the phrases needed 
for such an emergency. 

In ordinary slung the foregoing would stand as follows— 

“ Ho is a muff, and will swallow a whale. Pitch the snide, or 
put your duke in his fob ; ” and translated into English would 
read—“lie is such a confounded as.s that he will stand almost 
anything. Try the counleifeit coin, or pick his pocket." 

As some words will not admit very well of the necessary 
transposilion of syllables needed to disguise the talk from 
listening victims or enemies, the first syllables of such words, 
if immediately following each other, wi 1 change places, so that 
the first syllable, letter, or letters of the second word will 
become that or those of the first word, and vice-verm. For 
in.stance, if Jack had made tlio discovery that a poison whom 
himself and Bill were' following had only a silver watch, the 
disgusting fact would be told to Jack as follows:— 

“ 1 jay. Sack, the okeblo’s wack’s elite; ’’ which in slang 
would bo—“ I say. Jack, the bloke’s clock is only a white one 
and in Englksh—“The fellow’s watch is only silver.” 

The letters “J” and ,“s’’ of the words “Jack” and “say” 
are exchanged ; the ordinary lingo rule is followed in reference 
to the word “bloke’’and the “cl” of the word “clock,” and 
“ w ” of “ white ” are exchanged as in the case of the letters 
“J" and“s.” 
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LECTURE XVIL 

PRISON “POETS." 

ChateaHliriand’s Tlieory—Effective Criticism of the Governor—The Creative 
Muses of Newgate, Millbauk, Dartmoor^ aud Poitsiuouth—Circum* 
scribed Nature of the Poet’s Opportunities—Jones, liis Lucy, aud the 
Critic—Unwan-anted Poetic iJcence—Crutchy Quiun Celebrates Seven 
Prisons—His Antobiograpliy—The Millbauk Poet who Beat Shake- 
Bjjeare—His subsequent luoi’e Congenial Exploits in Dublin—A Ports¬ 
mouth School of Poetry—The Muse among Bricks—A Bread and 
Water Criticism. 

Prison Poets.— I am not aljoat to include in this lecture the 
mighty muse of a Tasso, or the amorous elegances of a Lovelace 
or a Waller, or other distinguished patrons of Pegasus who may 
have strung .their lyres and sent forth tuneful soug while held 
in durance vile. My votaries of that steed of song are, as yet, 
entirely unknown to' poetic fame, and I very much fear that 
such of their performances as a treacherous memory will permit 
mo to rescue from the tablets of cell doors, skilly cans, bottoms 
of dinner tins, and the less oblivious pages of whitewashed 
walls, will scarcely rank them among the inspired community 
of immortal songsters. 

Chateaubriand has remarked that man or bird is never so 
prone to sing as when caged. Whether this be really so or not 
I cannot venture to say, but certain I am that the ciiminal 
“ muse ” would never be heard, ff— 

“ Stone walls did not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage ’’ 

for jail-bird “ poets.” The " poetry ” of prison walls, cell door?, 
slates, cmi "bottoms, tin knives, and margins of books must, in 
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the first places be necessarily of a fragmentary nature, and be 
wanting in that descriptive power which would require for its 
exposition more stanzas than one, or more lines than from four 
to twelve—the ordinary range of most poetic flights of convict 
genius. In almost every other resjrect it must also sufiPer in the 
important point of execution, owing, chiefly, to the fact that all 
such performances, no matter how truly inspired or instinctive 
with condensed thought or beauty, are held to be by prison 
critics—that is, warders—“defacing" the walls, doors, &c., and 
are made a vulgar question of bread and water to the hungry 
author when translated on a slip of paper in the form of a 
report for the final opinion of tliat stern reviewer, the governor. 
There is no prohibition, however, in regard to the use of a slate, 
but unfortunately my reading has been almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to tlie contents of the former more circumscribed modiuins 
of written convict song. I noticed that Clerken well House of 
Detention failed to evoke a single poetic sentiment, or to stir 
a particle of the divine fire in its inmates, while in transitu to 
liberty or other stage of imprisonment. Newgate gave biith 
to but a very selfish sentimentality or the severely sarcastic, 
notwithstanding its historic record. Millbank seemed to inspire 
a livelier strain, with wider sympathies, while the sarcasm which 
it also evoked was a means by which disappointed gourmands 
revenged themselves upon the culinary chef of that famous 
establishment, Dartmoor and Portsmouth gave each their pecu¬ 
liar idiosyncrasies to the vyidening stream of breathing thought 
and burning word. This poetic development in proportion to 
the degrees of captivity represented by the foregoing stages of 
waiting trial, conviction, probationary existence, and the full 
creative influence of heavier tasks and fuller rations, witli 
correspondingly growing experiences of Chateaubriand’s cage, 
seems to bear out that famous writer’s theory in a very conclusive 
manner 

The first book which I was given to read in. Newgate had 
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been in the hands of two poets of an opposite school of feeling 
when inditing tJieir respective contributions to the spare margins 
of that volume. The first, who was evidently of the senth 
mental class, poor fellow, had written—“ Good-bye, Lucy dear," 
throughout the hook, upwards of as many times as the love- 
smitten hero of As You Lilce It had carved the name of Rosalind 
on the trees of Arden Forest, ere he ventured to clothe his' 
feelings in more musical language, but finally dashed off— 

“ Good-liyo, Lucy dear, 

I’m parted from you for seven long year. 

“Alf. Jones.” 

Tills modest performance, to wdiich the lamenting poet 
courageously affixed his name, contained a story of love and 
misfortune, and should, on that account alone, have appealed to 
the charitable criticism of all wlio might read the same. But 
right underneatli this dibit of the love-sick Jones, a sour and 
sceptical Jeffrey had added the following verse :— 

. “ If Lncy dear is like most gals, 

She’ll give few sighs or moans, 

But soon will Hud among your pals 
Another AlLcd Jones.” 

Like all unmerciful critics, this heartless wretch, who was 
evidently himself a sufferer from some fair one’s slight, or 
perhaps evidence, refused to .attach his name to hi.s contrilmtion, 
hut fortunately for Lucy’s inamorato the stigma which was thus 
cast upon her constancy and that of her whole sex would fall 
under his notice oidy in case of his losing I.ucy again after 
liberation and pas-ing tbrougb Newgate in the course of a second 
lagging. 

The next original effusion which mot my eye in Newgate, 
also in the sentimental strain, though of a holder sweep than 
that of the poet Jones, was as follows 

“The judge he seven years gave me, transported to Van Bieman’s Land, 
Far awTiy from my friends and relations, and tlio girl with the dark 
velvet band,” 
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JTow, inasmticli aa these linos were written in the city of 
l^ndon in 1869, and that neither thieves nor poets ai-e now 
transported from England to any more distant region of the 
world than Dartmoor, the second lino of this verse amounts to 
a most unwarranted stretch of poetic licence, being introduced 
only to find a rhyme for the sable ornament of the Avriter’s lady 
love. A propos of the description which Ave find given of this 
lady, Avas she the only girl in existence wiUr a dark velvet 
band! and did she Avear it round her neck, or arm, or—but 
■ iijipossible!—was it akin to the sacred ornament which gave 
rise to the legend—“ Honi soit qui mal y pense ” ? Well for the 
writer that ho neglected to affix his name to such a production, 

, as the poetic censor who cut up Jones and his Lucy would have 
emptied all his Avrath upon the anonymous Avriter’s style and 
taste. 

My next selection will be from the muse of Ji^illbank, which, 
in consequence of change of scenery and the more advanced 
march of the poets on the song-inspiring journey of penal 
servitude, is of a more epicurean turn than her sentimental 
sister at Newgate. Margins of books are no longer available, 
however, for the preservation of amorous verse or sorrowing 
ditty for reasons already hinted at, and the substitutes must 
become as various as the objects celebrated. On the bottom 
of a dinner can, and written with a nail, I discovered the 
following:— 

“ ilillhnnk for tliick shins and graft at the pump; 
flrondmoor for all laggs as go off thcir'chuinp; 

Srixton for good-toke and cocoa with fat; 

Dartmoor for bad grab but plenty of chat; 

Portsmouth, a blooming bad place for hard work ; 

Chatham on Sunday gives four ounce of pork ; 

Portland is worat of the lot for to joke in— 

For fetching a lagging there is no place like tPoking. 

“ Cbutohy Quinn, 10 and ticket" 

In one respect this short, but very descriptive, poem ap¬ 
peared to have something of a pretence to more crime than 

1 
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would give a prison experience sufficient to cover so much 
ground as eight convict establishments j but as I had the" dis¬ 
tinguished priviJoffo of not ohljr meeting tho poet “ Cratchy," 
hut of occupying a coll next to his in Dartmoor a twelvemonth 
.after reading the above, I discovered that he had really passed 
some portion of time in seven of the prisons whose praise or 
shortcomings he had so graphically described while doing his 
“ separates ” in Millbahk for the third time. 

hKs Celtic patronymic reminds me that I have so far left you 
in complete ignorance as to what is the nationality of prison 
poets, or in what proportion, rather, they are distributable 
between England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. I am a firnl 
believer in the wisdom of the German proverb, that “ Heithcr 
one’s country nor mankind is served by national'vanity,” and I 
have, therefore, throughout the whole of these leetures, claimed 
so very little of professional or poetic genius for my own country, 
that I am in no fear of being charged with any undue partialityi 
1 am, however, in obedience to the behest of truth, compelled to 
give two-thirds of the prison poets to the land of Moore. 

Crutchy Quinn, despite his surname, I found to bo a Saxon, 
though his own story, told to me as follows, would lead to 
consistency with his name :— 

“I am the brother of tho celebrated Corporal Quinn, who 
took a company of Eussians prisoners by his oWn bravery in 
the Crimea. I am an inventor, and to my love for tho study of 
invention is due this, my misfortune. I once made a model of 
a patent diving-bell which would surpass anything of the sort 
ever invented before. I showed it W a gentleman in London, 
who had something of the same sort in his nut also. Seeing 
that my plan was the best, lie resolved to put me away, and ho 
did it in this manner. I was w'alking down Clieapside one day, 
when this rascal meets me, and asks my opinion of a gold 
ebrononaeter which ho had just purchased for twenty quid! 
Eo soonbr did I take tho watch in my hand than he shouted fo? 
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a copper, and gave me into custody for attempting to steal it 
from him! Did you ever hear of such villainy before in broad 
daylight?” Upon repeating this story, a few days after having 
heard it, to a London pickpocket who “ knew everybody,” lie 
gave mo the following as the true history'of Crutcliy:—“ 'I'hat 
is all one of Crutcliy’s blooming yams. Ho has been here twice 
before, and had a now monicker each time. He is not Irisli, 
but a bom Cockney, and when he has done this bit ho will 
have spent twenty-five years of his life in quod.” ^rutchy 
sustained his reputation as a poet during the time he and I were 
fellow-pris mcrs in Dartmoor. 

But returning to Millbauk. There can be no doubt as to the 
country that gave birth to the author of the following sad 
couplet, which I found very appropriately inscribed upon one 
of the tin knives in that prison :— 

“ I had for my dinner, ochone ! ochone! . 

One ounce of mutton and three ounce of bone I " 

It was while studying the backs of doors and the bottoms of 
dinner cans in this establishment, that I first met a convict poet 
in the flesh. lie did me the honour of requesting mo to become 
the critic of .a piece of blank verse, which, he declared, hati 
elicited from the schoolmaster an opinion that Shakespeare had 
nothing equal to it in any of his works. I, of course, suddenly 
became defiply interested in the individual who could boat 
Shakespeare hollow, and asked how I could have the pleasure 
of reading his lines. “ Oh, exchange 'slates,” he replied. 

“ Nothing easier. We can do it in the morning when the gates 
are unlocked for chapel.” This conversation occurred while 
returning from prayers; so on the following morning I became 
possessed of his slate, and found about fifty lines of a medley, 
which commenced with 

“ When most alone we are least-alone," 
containing nothing but a string of unconnected lines stolen from 
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Milton, Shakespeare, and Young’s iWpAI Thonglits. This was 
discouraging, and would scarcely have earned for Shakespeare’s 
rival a place among my convict poets if I had not met him 
again under anything hut poetic circumstances. Nine years 
alter this incident I was walking along Stejihen’s fireen, in 
Dublin, one evening, when who should I sec coming in an 
opposite direction, in company with two more individuals, hut 
the well-remembered face of the man who claimed to have 
beaten .the Swan of Avon in Millbank. As I had Jenrned, 
while his associate in this penitentiary, of his more congenial 
iiccomplishments, I ventured to predict to the friend with whom 
I was chatting when this reiicoutre occurred that some clever 
Imrglary or cheat would take place in Dublin ere many days 
had gone by. Two days afterwards the whole city was tlirown 
into a state of excitement in consequence of numbers of forged 
101. National Bank notes having been successfully tendered to 
various shopkeepers and dealers ere tlicir counterfeit character 
was discovered. One of the “snide pitchers” was caught, 
but be was not the leader of the gang—my quondam poetic 
neigbbour of Millbank, doubtless, who had made good his 
escape; but if ho bad been caught and subjected to the poetic 
inspiration of Spike Island, ho would, to a certainty, soon 
ispiro to take tlie laurels from the brow of the author of the 
Melodies. 

As Dartmoor was, poetically speaking, in possession of 
Crutchy Quinn during the whole of my sojourn in that jdace, 
truly famous for “ bad grub,” if not for “ plenty of chat,” and 
as I have already given a sample of his poetry, I must pass on 
to Portsmouth Prison, which, from some cause or other never 
satisfactorily explained, had the reputation of numbering more 
poets amongst its ciirainal population than all thb other convict 
prisons combined. I was told by one of these geniuses that the 
schoolmaster encouraged poetry among prisoners, and that once a 
fortnight, on book-changing days, each votary of the Portsmouth 
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muse would leave Ids composition on Ids slate whevo llis 
prison Jlolophornes could rbad it and mark his aj provul or 
other opinion for the perusal of the author. Tliia appeared to 
me as simply exquisite; and I looked forward to a long and 
constant enjoyment of this community of imprisoned songsters, 
avhon, unfortunately for the remainder of this lecture on iirison 
poets, I was sent back to Dartmoor with only a few weeks’ ex¬ 
perience of my new acquaintances. Short as ray stay in Ports¬ 
mouth was, however, it was not altogether barren of poetic 
results. Upon my reaching the place where my gang was 
employed, one morning in the July of 1872, tho officer in 
charge bid me go to the end stack of bricks, and the prisoner 
who was there at avork would tcacli me how to “skintle,” 
i.c. stack wet bricks to dry. Tlie personage to whose teaching 
I was thus consigned was a little man of fifty or more years 
of ago. Having eyed me very closely on my approach, he 
saluted me with the startling question, “ Are you a pdte ? ” 
Somewhat taken aback at tho thought that there might be 
some connection between tho composition of poetry and the 
manufacture of bricks hitherto undreamt of by me, I answered, 

“Ho 1 ” “I am,” was the proud and prompt reply. “Indeed ! ” 

I ventured to observe, “ and have you published any works 1 ” 

“ No; but I have made a lot of poetry,” he answered in a tone 
that might have applied to so many barrow-loads of bricks. 

“ Upon what subjects have you chiefly composed ? ” was my 
next inquiry. “ The pugging machine—” “ But what is that, 

please 1” I interrupted. “That is what makes the bricks,” 
was the reply. “Holy Joe.” “Who is he, prayl” “Oh! 
that is our chaplain.” “ Well? ” “ I have made some poptry on 
Pentonvillo too,” he continued, and immediately putting himself 
in an attitude of poetic frenzy, he recited— 

“ 'Twas one fine morning 1 left Wakefielil Jail, 

Mcself and comrades we did cry our fill; 

Far from our friends we were now transported 
Till the same evening we racked Feutouville— 
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“ If you don’t stop that jaw, and -allow that man 

to go on with his work. I’ll giv6 you a run! ” broke in the 
anything-but-musical voice of the warder upon the poet and 
slavUeA auditor; and as the threatened “ruiij” if carried out, 
would entail more dis;igroeable consequences than the coiubiiied 
oiitiail comlcninativn of nil the literary reviews, there was no 
more “ poetry " recited that day. 
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LECTUEE xyiir, 

DESPAIB AND HOPE IN PHISON. 

Forlitndo of Ordinary Convicts—Effects of “Solitary” at Beginning of 
Sentence—Milllmtik and Big Ben—Horrible Consciousness of Slow 
March of Sentence—An Instance of Sudden Madness—Heath from 
Want of Hope—A Midnight Tale of Heart-Sorrow—A Murderer’s 
Extraordinary Ilope—Story of Drunkenness and Murder—Convict 
Castle-Builders. 

As it seldom happens"that even the worst of criminals is found 
to be all crime, neither is an association of one thousand of 
convicts all repulsive moral deformity. Imprisonment, like 
many other unfortunate occurrences in the life of those wlio are 
horn under an unlucky star, has what, for want of a more 
accurate expression, 1 shall term its bright side also, inasmuch 
as its life in some very remote respects approaches to that of the 
less criminal—because,unconvicted—outside world. All the talk 
of a convict prison is not of murder, theft, and indecency, nor 
is misery and unhappiness always present among those who 
may he supposed to he the exclusive victims of “ grim-visag’d 
Despair.” Therefore is there what I may call a negative silver 
lining to even the dark cloud of penal existence. It is a most 
singular thing that I have met very few individuals in prison 
who gave evidence, in appearance or talk, of being h-ul// miser¬ 
able, no matter what the length of their sentence, amount of 
extra punishment, or contrast between their previous and their 
convict life, may have been. It is true the deepest sorrow and 
most acute pains of life are often hid from tlie mockery of 
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human pity anray in the recesses of the sufferer’s breast; and 
that therefore the smiling face and cheerful conversation are 
not to be relied upon as sure indications of a contented or 
happy existence. Yet a constant and familiar observation of 
men of all ages, possessing the strongest of human passions 
■while being subject to disciplinary restraints that have no 
parallel in the daily annoyance or troubles of outside life, -would 
bo almost certain to detect any tendency towards despair or 
severe heart-suffering on the part of men who should succumb 
to their fate or surroundings. It is also certain that numbers of 
prisoners having comfortable homes in the outer world must 
often indulge in sad regrets for what has lost them their enjoy¬ 
ment, and allow their minds to dwell on the painful contrast 
between the, perhaps, happy infl\ience and remembrances of the 
one, and the cheerless and weary aspect of the other, mode of 
life. But these feelings are seldom or ever exhibited in the 
general behaviour or talk of four-fifths of the inmates of a 
convict prison, and happy, indeeil, is it for all concerned in 
(heir custody that it is so; as such a mass of bridled passions, 
if maddened by ever-present thoughts of family, home, and 
former pleasures (while mind and body are made conscious 
every hour in every day of the terrible penalties which crime 
has purchased), -n-ould become as unmanageable and dangerously 
restless as a thousand caged hyenas. 

It is only ■when these possible feelings overcome the resisting 
influence of Hope and Patience—the bright and ever-present 
guardian angels of the imprisoned—nowhere so needed, and, 
thanks to a beneficent Providence, nowhere so constantly 
present and powerful as in a prison, that the heart fails in 
presence of seemingly unbearable woe, inducing mental aberra¬ 
tion and finally insanity in the unfortunate .victims. Such 
cases arc, however, not frequent, while the instances of prisoners 
buoying up their existence under the weight of li/e sentences 
with the hope of something being done for them some time. 
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through tho agency of some fortumto circumstance or other, are 
almost as xiumerous as are such terrible sentences themselves. 

The first two yeare of penal servitude are the hardest to bear, 
and test mental endurance more'than tbd whole of the remainder 
of an ordinary sentence. Liberty has only just been parted 
with. The picture of the outside world is still imprinted upon 
tho memory, and home and friends, with perhaps a dearer object 
still, are made to haunt the recollection whenever the association 
of ideas recalls some incidents of happier days. Of those two 
years tho heaviest portion is comprised within the nine or ten 
montlis which must be spent in what is termed “ probation ”— 
solitary confinement in Millbank or Pentonville; and while 
“ solitary ” is not much dreaded by ordinary prisoners at a later 
stage of penal existence, it is truly a terrible ordeal to undergo 
at the commencement. In Millbank this is specially so. The 
prison is but a few hundred yards west of Westminster Palace, 
from whence comes, every quarter of an hour, the voice of Big 
Ben, telling the listening inmates of the penitentiary that 
another fifteen minutes of their sentences have gone by! What 
horrible punishment has not that clock added to many an 
unfortunate wretch’s fate, by counting for him t/ie minuies 
during which stone walls and iron bars will a prison make! 
Then again there are tho thousand and one noises that penetrate 
the lonely cells and silent corridors of tliat cheerless abode. 
Now it is tho strains of a band from St. James’s Park, “ bring¬ 
ing back to the memory merry days long gone by; ” next it is 
tho whistle of-the railway engine, with its snggestiveness of a 
journey “ home; ” and so on, during the long weary days and 
nights, until the terrible idea of suicide is forced across the 
mind as the only mode of release from the horrible mockery of 
the noisy, joyful world beyond the boundary walla 

It is not surprising that many men have gone mad in Mill- 
bank. I was but a few weeks an inmate when I had to witness 
V sad incident of the kind. Wo were at prayers one morning 
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in the Catholic chapel, and t1)|> ehoir, made up of priaoners, uras 
Binging one of Tather Faber’s beautiful supplications to the 
Virgin Mother. The air to which the words were sung was 
one of joyousness and Mbpe, suci#as would easily cause a listener 
to travel back to the school-boy period of life, and dwell again 
on a time ere prison or suffering were much thought of. Sud¬ 
denly a wild, heart-bursting cry rang out above the voices of the 
singers, from a convict of some forty-five years of age, a few 
seats removed from where I was seated. Ho rushed towards 
the altar with piercing shrieks, while his eyes and face pro- 
dairaed the sudden loss of reason and the presence of madness. 

I thought at the time that the hymn, or the air to which it was 
being sung, might have brought up to the wretched man’s 
memory the voices of his children and the thought of the years 
that must ekpse—years of penal servitude, too—before he could 
again see or hear them, and that under this frightful strain 
xipon the mind and heart he suddenly became a raving maniac. 

Two instances of somewhat more natural, but scarcely less 
tragic, consequences comprise the number of cases in which I 
have observed the evidence of overmastering despair in convict 
life. In the early years of my sentence, in Dartmoor, I became 
acquainted with a very quiet and very intelligent prisoner named 
Howard, who boro a most excellent character, as far as prison 
conduct could show. His story was indeed a sad one. He was 
upwards of sixty years of age, and had resided in Liverpool 
mostly all his life. His wife had boon a confirmed drunkard 
for years, from which circumstance it was easy to credit his 
assertion that their marriage had been an unhappy one, and his 
life a misery in consequence. Ho came home from his work 
one evening to discover that she had parraed some article of 
furniture in, order to obtain money for more drink, whereupon 
an altercation ensued, which caused the wretched woman to 
rush from the room and tumble down a flight of stairs, at the 
bottom of which she was found with a broken neck. Overcome 
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■with rogjoree at the thought tha^ his scolding had been tlie 
cause of her faJJ, Howard was overbeartl by two women to 
exclaim, in agony, ’‘My God I I have killed iny wife!” This 
was given in evidence against him at the subsequent inqmst and 
trial, and he was sentenced to penal servitude for life. Con¬ 
scious of his innocence cf the crime of murder, and relying upon 
his former good character and exemplary prison behaviour, he 
■was confident that he would obtain his liberation after three 
years’ imprisonment. He petitioned the Home Secretary, told 
his story, and awaited the reply, whidi he fully believed .would 
see him again a free man. The reply came in due time: the 
Secretary of State sa'W no grounds for interfering with the 
sentence of the judge. "Within a month after the receipt of 
this second sentence to his cherished hope, Howard was freed by 
death from the life of penal servitude. 

The remaining instance had not so fatal an ending. 

I Was kept awake late one summer night in 1874 by the 
unusual spectacle of the moon’s rays penetrating through my 
ccU window. It was the first time I ba<l had such a visitor 
during four yeans, and the circumstance had touched a chord of 
memory and set the mind upon a train of thought which was 
not friendly to repose. The night-guard, in muffled tread, hud 
glided past my cell door like a ghostly shadow, and all was 
as still within the prison as the midnight sUcnco of a church¬ 
yard. From beyond the walls there came, at intervals, the 
barking of some farmer’s dog, as if my new-found lamp of night 
were keeping him awake also; and in the midst of this stillnes.s, 
at an hour when— 

“ Sleep o'n its downy pinions flies from -woo 
To light on Ipls unsullied by a tear,” 

a timid knock was given to the partition which divided my cell 
from the next prisoner, and an eager, sobbing voice exclaimed, 

“ Can you, dear sir, tell me if Mary is dead ? ” Startl^ at the 
intensity of suffering which could prompt so heart-breaking an 
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suVten" so neat \o me, and so iar surpassing that upon which I 
had heen selfishly luroinating that night, chased all thoughts of 
sleep from my mind. I soon learned the liistory of the stranger’s 
life, and the cau.se of his heartache. He had but arrived in 
Dartmoor from Millbank a few days previous to the incident 
just related, and was only a year in prison altogether. Ho had 
heen a stonemason in Swansea before getting into trouble, and 
the cause of his imprisonment was this. He came home from 
work one Saturday evening “a little fresh,” but not drunk, 
and finding his wife in tears lie demanded wliat was the matter, 
and was told by his eldest child, a girl seven years old, that a 
man who bved across the street had insulted her motlier. 
Morris, the name of the man of wliom this is related, rushed 
out with a chisel in his liand and attacked the person who liad 
offered insult to his wife, leaving him desperately wounded in his 
own house. For this lie was tried and sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude ; and from the day of conviction until the night 
on which ho recounted to me his sorrows, he had heard no wonl 
from or of his wife or children. I never know that man to 
smile during the time he spent in Dartmoor. His existence 
seemed to be one perpetual sorrow, and lie formed altogether 
the most striking excejilion to the rule of non-despa'ring 
prisoners which came under my notice duijng my long inter¬ 
course with Dartmoor’s criminal population. 

The jpontrary feeling of hope is the prevailing one among 
prisoners, csjiecially among those having long sentences. The 
loss reasonable the cause for clinging to what is often but a 
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straw in the sea of desperation, the more tenacious is the hold 
that is kept of it. One such instance has struck mo as being a 
^inost remarkable evidence of hope being a providential gift with 

t ower of saving reason, and often life, when everything else 
,ra tcrabandon both to melancholy, madness, or death, and 
be mentioned here as a sample of what tends to keep 
ir at bay within the walls of a convict pri-on. 

||?ffn the second party to which I was attachutl for labour in 
Dartmoor, was a man named Slack, a very quiet, intelligent, and 
remarkably well-coiidiicted prisoner, who had at that pei-iod 
(1873) comjdoled seven years of a sentence of twenty without 
h iving hud a single rejroit marked agaiu<t him for misbehavionr 
. 1 / any kind. Ills crime was the fturdcr of his wife, who, from 
his own apparently trulhful statement, wjis the worst of bad 
life-partnei’s, an habitual drunkard. He had been the owner of 
two or thi'ec canal-boats and otJujr pi’ojierty in the neighbonr- 

hood of I)-, and as fast as ho could earn money his wife 

woidd squander it in drink. He finally went on the spree also, 
came home driiiik one iiight, ami, in a quarrel that ensued, 
committed the hoirible offence for which he was sentenced to 
twenty ycats’ imprisonment. In fact, he admitted he had got 
drunk purposely with the intention of <loing under the influence 
of drink what he had not the conscience to attempt when sober 
—to rid hiuisclf of his sot of a wife. There must have been 
extenuating circumstances in tlic case, or Slack would have been 
sentenced to the gallows, lie made over all his jiroperty in 
chaige to his brother until he should bo releaseil, leaving with 
it the task of endeavouring tf) obtain either his relea.se or a 
reduction of his sentence from tlie Home Secretary. After the 
completion of one year he received a short letter from the 
brother counselling hope, and telling him not to e.xpect any 
further communication until there would be some good jiewa to 
lend, hoping that that would not be long. 

“ And have you not hoard from your brother these six years 1" 
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1 asked one day,, after listening to his story of drink, murder, 
and repentance. 

“ Oh, no,” he replied. “ Did not he say I need not expect 
to have a letter again until he could send a good one 1 I am 
expecting one now every day, and I think that as 1 have just 
finished seven years the Secretary of State will send me my 
release, coming* on Christmas.” , 

Shortly after this conversation Slack was removed to some 
other prison, and I lost sight of him for a little over five long 
years more, when lie turned up again in Dartmoor, through 
being included in a hatch of transfers from Portsmouth, to 
which prison he had hecn previously removed. A few weeks 
heforo the realisation of raf own long-cliorishod hopes I met 
Slack one Sunday at exercise, and u])on iiKpiiring if he had 
any expectation of release, ho rciieated, almost word for word, 
the reply ho had made to a similar question live years earlier, 
adding only, “As 1 have done ticelve years now without a report, 
1 am certain the Secretary of State will soon discharge me.” If 
that unfortunate wretch was told what those rvho listened to his 
story believed of his brother’s conduct, he would probably have 
been released by death ere he had served half the term he liad 
then been in prison. 

This all-sustaining prison virtue, Hope, necessarily begets a 
kindred sort of comforting delusion in prisoners, adapting itself 
to the seeming requirements of those whose lot is hardest, and 
hiding the worst features of the objective present behind a 
picture of a pleasant and happy, if imaginary, future. Prison 
is the paradise of castle-builders—the fruitful dreandund of 
fortunes to bo made, h!ij)pineS3 to bo won, and pleasures to bo 
tasted, that shall more than compensate .for the trials and 
privations of the past by the double enjoyment of their intrinsic 
delights and the contrast which their possession will make to 
the days when prison walls liad frowned upon liberty and prison 
rations had but little comimrison with the food of the gods. 
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Alnaschar hiniself never conjured wp so glorious a picture of 
gratification that was to come as will the imaginative convict 
while employed at his daily task, or in confiding his plans and 
prospects of the future to some one who will loud an attentive 
ear to their narration. Apart from such of the airy structures 
that are erected upon projected crime, this phase of criminal 
mental activity often conducts the stream of convict talk from 
its ordinary track on ugly themes into a more pleasant channel, 
in which it is easy to learn something of the better side of 
those whoso blacker deeds and criminal ideas I have already 
endeavoured to skctcln 
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LECTURE XIX. 

CONVICT BEADING AND PAVODEITB UTEBATUEE. 

Influence of Literature npon Criminal Minds—Suggestions for a Prison 
Library—Ciiniinal Avci-aion to Dkcct Iteligioiis or Moral Teacbiug— 
The Periodical Litemture of a Prison Library—The Iteligion of 
Criminals in Prison. 

The Dovel, and works of travel, with the varied reading of such 
magazines as are permitted into a prison library, are the favonrito 
selections of convicts; and as none of the sensational or question¬ 
ably moral kind ol the former branch of English literature are 
allowed inside a prison, the iullueiicc. for good which the higher 
class of such works might be capable of exercising u[)oti almost 
morally deadened heads and hearts is scarcely apjireciated by 
those of the public who question the wisdom and lenity of 
allowing convicts the privilege of reading romances. In my 
opinion no more efficacious reforming medium—apart, of course, 
from industrial occupation and habits—could he employed for 
the reclamation of all that is reclaimable in criminal lives than 
a judiciously stocked prison library, in which the moral-teaching 
and wrong-punishing description of novel should be largely 
represented—where tiuth and honesty aie made to triumph over 
their opposite vices, and the precepts and duties of religious, 
moral, and industrial citizenship ate held up as the standard of 
social obligations, and the surest guanintees of worldly happiness 
and prosjierity. Direct Sctiptui'e or moral teaching, either 
through religious works or the labours of prison chaplains, is all 
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but useless with criminals, and, as a method, is as unpo])uIar in 
the work of obtaining reformatorj results as direct taxation 
would be to the grumbling citizen, if all he really does pay had 
to be parted with in a painfully objective manner. But let a 
method of indirect teaching be resorted to, no matter how moral 
the ideas or religious the lessons taught, if but accompanied 
with narrative, interesting delineations of character, and some¬ 
thing approaching to a plot, and every sentiment and every lino 
will be read and talked over. In fact it is only what prisoners 
read between labour hours in prison that cun come between 
thcuiselves and their thoughts of crime past, and reveries of 
criminal deeds to come; and too much cannot be done in the 
way of supplying healthy and acceptable mental food to bo 
placed in opposition to the criminal broodings of morally 
perverted minds. For work of this 'kind too much praise 
cannot be bestowed ujion the serial publications issued by 
Cassell and Company, hlessrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, and a 
few others of a more decidedly religious tone, such as the 
Leisure Hour, Sumlaij at Home, Good Words, The Lamp, &c. 

In respect to these latter mediums of moral instruction, it 
is a pity that sectarianism is so often displayed in their pages 
that the Catholic chaplains of convict prisons interdict their 
delivery to Catholic prisoners. This is unfortunate, as the only 
Catholic serial publication found in a convict prison library, 
namely. The Lamp, is not of itself adequate to the performance 
of the good offices fulfilled for Protestant prisoners by the 
numerous journals which they are privileged to read. No more 
effective reformer over entered the gates of a prison than 
OasseU’s Family Magazine, with its select stories, its charming 
pictures of home life, its lessons upon most subjects that belong 
to the sphere of the intelligent artisan class of society, and its 
instructive, moral, cheerful, and piquant tout ensemble. Nor, in 
alluding to the importance of instilling pure thoughts and clean 
ideas into morally diseased minds, should Chambers's Journal 
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and Papers for the People Ise omitted. Apart from the moral 
good which these three last periodicals have undoubtedly 
achieved among those convicts who have been made familiar 
with them in prison, I owe them a debt of gratitude myself for 
tho many pleasant hours which they have been the chief means 
of enabling me to pass where otherwise tiie very idea Of pleasure 
was but a mockwy and a. pain. 

The next kind of favourite prison literature is biography, 
in which department there is also ample scope for the inculca¬ 
tion of doctrines and precepts that would be certain of rejectment 
if offered in the form of direct religious teaching. Half a prison 
library might be stocked with biograjibies of self-made and 
remarkable men, the struggles and achievements of wliose lives 
would constitute tho best class of reading that could be offered 
to those who, above everything else, stand in need of instruction 
hy example. , 

With the exception of poetry and history, tho remaining 
branches of English literature represented in a prison library 
are not very much patronised by convicts, the general demand 
upon the schoolmaster being for the lighter kind of reading, and 
of this in tho order in which I have specilioJ it. 

I have talked with a number of professional thieves who had 
acquired a knowledge of French somewhere, and who were 
more or less familiaf with the French poets and most celebrated 
writers in that language, while possessing a very fair proficiency 
in the literature of their own country. Such men had probably 
mastered French while in companionship with French thieves 
*4n prison, French grammars for the use of convicts who are 
Frendimen being among the educational hooks allowed to 
, prisoners. These helps, and the presence of numbers of French¬ 
men in nearly every convict establishment, who would, of course, 
give and take in the way of linguistic instruction, is another 
^planation. I was one day in exercising file with a “ flash ” 
.or swell young.pickpocket who had succeeded in picking up a 
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smattering of French, of which he Was very vain. Upon the 
termination of his sentence he was resolved upon leaving “ this 
blooming stupid land of England and going to reside in France.” 

“ What to do 1 ” I was curious enough to ask. 

“Why, to do the aristocrat,” was his reply, “Little Jemmy 

S-, who was in 'the tailor!’ party, and myself are to go 

together, and represent ourselves as two English lords.” 

“Well, and how do you intend to work tlie oracle?” I 
inquired. 

“ Supposing,” he answered, “one of us to succeed in obtaining 
an introduction to a veij' swell family, we could easily bone 
their jewellery and other valuable swag. Jemmy, who is 
reckoned a first-class hand at almost everything, would get up 
in the night-time, do the place, and let it be supposed that the 
house was rifled by French thieves. 

“But how would you get the swag removed?”. 

“ Oh! as to that,” he rcjdied, “ why, I would be under the 
window with a wheelbarrow, and secure all the swag in that 
way.” 

A very nice position for a pair of English lords 1 
The. Religion of Convicts .—There is nothing touching the 
prison welfare of a convict so carefully looked to by the prison 
authorities as his religion. The portion of the prison rules 
which deals with that part of a prisoner’s treatment is so care¬ 
fully read over to him, and so explained, that it is impossible 
for a follower of one particular creed to find himself classed 
as a member of any other, or compelled to be present at a 
religious service to which he has not previously consented to 
attend. This, of course, is as it ought to be; yet one who 
should infer from it that all the members of convict Protestant 
or Catholic congregations were respectively all Prosteslants and 
Catholics, would fall into a good-sized error. With the excep¬ 
tion of non-Cockney Irish Catholics and Scotch Presbyterians, 
the particular religion of an habitual jail-bird is a matter of very 
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little Conoorn to himself, and is made a secondary consideration 
to less vrorthy motives. 

If a London thief, professing Protestantism, should have a 
pal undergoing a term of penal servitude who was a Catholic, 
lie would, to a certainty, class himself as a member of the latter 
faith after being sentenced, in topes of falling in with his old 
chum somewhere and at some period during the lagging; while 
a similar object would guide the religious profession of a London 
Catholic “gunn ” if the case was reversed. 

In addition to this motive in the matter of choosing a 
religion, the point is also determined by the particular faith 
which was professed in a previous imprisonment, should the 
prisoner be a re-convicted prisoner, as this class of criminal very 
rarely appears under the same religious banner again, unless 
compelled by the number of his convictions, and the scarcity of 
creeds, to fall back upon an old faith. 

There was one of this class in Dartmoor, named Barmy 
Harrison, who had gone through three laggings in that prison, 
each in connection with a separate religion. He was first a 
Jew, next a Protestant, and then a Catliolic; and upon niy 
asking him one day how he would shift when convicted again 
(as convicted he would be, if there was anything in London to 
be stolen for tbe sake of theft), be answered that he would put 
himself down as a follower of Mohammed. Owing to the 
Catholic chaplain prohibiting nearly all the serial journals in¬ 
cluded' in the prison library (to which I have already alluded) 
from circulation among Catholic prisoners, numbers of the latter 
not only put themselves down as Protestants when ro-convicted, 
hut demand that they he permitted to change during the im¬ 
prisonment upon that account alone. As all parties concerned 
-^Protestant and Catholic chaplains—consent in most Lnstanoos 
to this arrangement, the desired religious transfer is made, and 
the “conscience" of the convert is quieted. Eeasons often 
occur on the other side, also, which induce some who are 
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Protestants to go over to the si do of Rome for the remainder 
of the sentence, and, of course, to profess neither faith for an 
hour after the sentence shall expire. 

The Scotch Presbyterian, however, will never turn Catholic, 
no matter how often ho is lagged, or what the inducement may 
bo that would turn the thoughts of other Protestants in that 
direction; and on their part the same may bo said in reference 
to “ conver-sion ” of nearly all Itish Catholic prisoners, the afore¬ 
mentioned Cockney Irish excepted. It would be a mistake, 
however, to infer from this religious “consistency” that those 
who show such evidence of an allegiance to one faith are there¬ 
fore considerably less inclined to the commission of crime than 
the indilferent. It is by no means the least of the many 
saddening reflections which a prison experience engendors, that 
religion in prison is in nine cases out of ten put on either for 
dishonest purposes, or assumed in the no less reprehensible game 
of hypocrisy. 
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LECTURE XX 

PRISON ANECDOTES. 

In the Wrong Hotel—Negative Definition of a Gentleman—Unappreciated 
Merit—Cause for an English Eevolution—How an Irish Bcpublic Lost 
an English Advocate. 

« 

In the Wrong Hotel. —^The hour of bed-time in Newgate—six 
o’clock—did not invite a sudden falling off into an obliviousness 
of a sentence of fifteen years. When one is but twenty-three 
yeara of ago and' has only a two montlis’ experience of the loss 
of liberty and one day of actual penal servitude, all that such 
a fate includes at that period of life was not easy to drown in 
slumber at such an hour. In addition to this source of wake¬ 
fulness, the thousand and one noises of Loudon that pierce the 
walls of Newgate would make sleep impossible on the first night 
after all hope of liberty had been crushed out of the heaft by a 
terrible sentence, at least until the small hours of morning 
should silence the disturbing cries. The hour of midnight had 
just strack from the belfries of all the churches in the vicinity, 
St. Paul’s toning down the jingling concert with its thick 
mellow strokes j while the rich bass of Big Ben came lumbering 
up the Thames and across tlio City with its melancholy chimes 
of the “ Old Hundredth,” as if it were anxious to sing all other 
noises to silence and repose, when the signal-bell in the cell 
next to n^ jWJ ent its sharp warning through the whole corridor, 
as if it.'^^had been set in motion through a sympathy with 
the hun|Sd bells that had just died out on the midnight air. 
After *tfew minutes’ silence the signdl was again struck 
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accompanied, this time, by some indistinct muttering, as it the 
person who had pulled it was in bad humour with whatever 
necessity awoke him from slumber. Anon the slow tread of 
the night guard passed by my door, and, pausing at that of the 
disturber, I heard a sharp voice say, “ Well, what is it 1 ” The 
reply was so inaudible that I failed to catch any portion of it 
but the word “ want,” and from the answer which it elicited 
from the guard I guessed that some unusual request had been 
made by my next-door neighbour. “Ohl is that alll You 
have made a slight mistake, my man, and come to the wrong 
place. Go to bod.” And after delivering himself of this piece 
of advice, the guard repassed my door, and all was silent for a 
couple of minutes. Bang! goes the signal-bell again; and 
evoking no response, my neighbour, who had now recovered his 
voice, shouted, loud enough to be heard all over the prison, 
“Waiter! I say, waiter!” No response, of course. Loud 
muttering by the voice, as if he was expressing in anything but 
polite language his appreciation of the party for whom he was 
calling, when—bang! goes the signal again, while the impas¬ 
sioned individual followed it up with, “ Waiter, I tell you I 
can’t find the matches ! 1 want a light and a glass of brandy- 

and-water.” A titter of half-suppressed laughter from the 
adjoining cells told me that my neighbour had onlaiged his 
audience by his demands, when the signal was struck once 
more. No response. The voice, manifestly sullering from feelings 
of evident disgust^ shouted, “ Is there no use in my ringing or 
shouting, waiter No reply. The voice again, this time as if 
moralising with himselfy" Well, 1 have been in a good many 

hotels in my time in London and elsewhere, but such a d- d 

place as this is I never put up in before. Waiter! ” thundered 
at the cell door,, somewhere near where the keyhole should be. 
No response. The voice, in a towering rage, and as if intended 
to penetrate to that supposed region where mine host would be 
likely to hear it—“ Bring mo my bill 1 I won’t stop another 
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hour in this d-d place!” A shout of laughter from the 

whole corridor at this threat to dispatronise the “hotel”, 
Newgate brought the guard instantor again to the scene of the 
disturhance, and after a few words from him as to the “ slight 
mistake ” into which my neighbour liad fallen, the jilace resumed 
its former silence, the guard muttering in passing my door, “A 
fit of the blues.” 

A Negativa Definition of a Gentleman .—One of the most 
unpopular among the prisoners in Dartmoor during his slay in 
that prison was an individual who pasie I himself otf us a Miijor- 

Oeneral H-, and to whom I have already alluded in some 

of my remarks upon aristocratic impostors, lie was a man of 
very commanding presence, and Iwd, probably, been a private 
in tlie Guards ere eoinmencing bis swindling career. Ibit if his 
military air, assumed rank, and lofty demeanour had enalded 
him to pass himself off' u[)on portions of the outside public as 
somebody in partimdar, they failed to gain him anything from 
tlie thievocraey of Dartmoor -save a constant warfare of potty 
annoyance. This he, to some extent, merited at their hands 
i'rom his contemptuous behaviour towards any of them who 
c.hanced to get into the .same cxerei.sing file along with liiin, 
find his constant boast that he was no thief, but a “ gentleman.” 
llis claim to the latter distinction vva.s, of course, as much 
ridiculed as his assumed military rank, and both of these pro- 
te.nsions were lint means of kcicping him in hot water with the 
rest of the prisoners with whom he was associated. One of 
those whom he had one day snubbed for venturing to speak to 
him, put me the following question a ofew days afterwards, in 
reference to the “general” and himself;—“Look here, you 
answer me this : Whether is a bloke who is a pickpocket, and 
honest enough to i^iiiit it, or a fellow who lias been a swell 
swindler and has been lagged for bigamy, but tries to pass 
liimself off as a gentleman, the biggest scoundrel'( ” 

I felt bound to decide against the latter, as he was guilty of 
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two species of scoimdrelism to the former’s one; whereupon iiiy 
interrogator exclaimed—“ J thonght so; and the next time the 
‘general ’ snubs me, I’ll give him a punch on the blooming nose.” 

The “ general’s ” last offence, I may here remark, was a case 
of heartless bigamy. He had succeeded in introducing himself 
to a young lady in Loudon who possessed a small fortune of 
GOOl., to obtain which ho committed this crime; and being tried 
and convicted received five years’ penal servitude. Tliis fact, 
added to his conduct towards those who had been guilty of 
less infamy than had been brought homo to himself subjected 
him to all the persecution which could bo given wiihout attract¬ 
ing the attention^)! the warders; while no one could be induced 
to sympathise with him owing to his repellent behaviour and 
ridiculous assumptions. There was one exception, however, 
lo this, in the conduct of a young Irish lad, named Mulligan, 
whom the “general ’’ had pati'ouised, ostensibly because ho was 
not a thief—Mulligan having been sentenced, as expressed by 
himself, “ for flooring a policeman with a polier.” The “ general ” 
condescended to walk and talk with Mulligan, while Mulligan 
woidd threaten to box wlioever should cast a sns[)icion upon his 
patron’s claims to a gentleman’s position in outside society. 
“I tell ye he ■in a gintlcman,” Mulligan would say. “Don’t I 
know a giutl^iiau from a thief and robber? and didn’t lie tell 
mo that bis house has railiu’s round it! What do the likes of 
ye know about a gintlcman 1 ” After a time the true nature 
of his partiality for Mulligan began to show itself, as the latter 
was observed to save most of his bread; and the rumour went 
around that Mulligan was “slinging toke’’ (giving his bread) 
to the “general.” This only tended to increase the unpopu¬ 
larity of the latter when it was knorvn he was accepting the 
poor lad’s loaves while on light-labour rations, and the whole of 
No. 3 prison, where the parties were located, became a “razor” 
upon him for this fresh proof of his meanness. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, would.make the slightest impression upon Mulligan’s 
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faith in the respectahility of the man who was growing fat npon 
his generosity, until the object of it qverdid his part one day, 
and henceforth placed Mulligan in the ranks of his enemies. 
The “general” and his inseparable companion had just com¬ 
menced exercising one fine frosty morning, such a morning as 
would give any healthy person a keen appetite, when the 
following dialogue was overheard between them : 

t/eneral. “ Now, Mulligan, J. am more and more delighted 
with your society every day, as I find you arc a manly and 
intelligent little fellow; and lot me see, now, if you can’t bring 
me out your pudding to-morrow.” 

Mulligan (indignantly). “Now lujc hero*gineral, this is 
comin id too much altogether! When all the prison was agin 
yon and said you was an iniposthor, I tuk your part, and said 
you were a gintleman; hut now I find out you are nothin’ of 
the sort; for a thrue gintleman would never take a man’s bread ' 
to-day, and thin ask him for his pud din’ to-morrow ! I tuk pity 
on ydu because .you were a big inan, but as I find you are no 
gintleman, don’t expect bread or puddiu’ from mo any more.” 

Unappreciated Merit .—One of the labour gangs to which I 
was' for some time attached after my arrival in Dartmoor was 
made up of eight prisoners—six London pickpockets, a York¬ 
shire thief known as Old Peter, and myself. The ^rk at which 
we were employed offered considerable latitude for talk, on 
which privilege the Cockney hooks were only too prone to 
seize, in order to recount to each other the thieving exploits 
and police adventures in which they had figured during their 
respective careers. The six Londoners would always so arrange 
their work as to remain, if possible, within talking distance of 
each other, while completely ignoring the presen.ee of Old Peter 
and myself. ■ This arrangement was by no means as agreeable 
to Peter as it was to me, for he was forced thereby to a labour 
association with one who was altogether outside the profession, 
being thus deprived of all the pleasure which the professioned 
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company of six seemed to enjoy in congenial society. Often 
iave I been amused at seeing Old Peter hovering near the 
charmed circle, as a Bchoolboy would cling to a wall inside of 
which a game of football was being played, from any participa¬ 
tion in which he would be rigorously excluded by the selfish 
gamesters; and I could easily fancy the old fellow lamenting 
the unlucky fate which had fixed his birthplace in Yorkshire 
instead of in London. Something more than usually piquant was 
being talked over one day by the privileged six that threw them 
into occasional fits of merriment, and which put Old Peter into 
a correspondingly depressed mood through being a witness of 
what he had not the gratification of participating in. It was 
more than flesh and blood could stand to be thus “ so near and 
yet BO far ” from the object of one’s desire; so Old Peter, mus¬ 
tering up fresh resolution, took his shovel and walked to the 
place where the six were working and chatting, and commenced • 
to dig and listen. A costermonger intruding into a Belgravia 
drawing-room could not be more promptly expelled than was 
poor Peter, who was indignantly asked “ What did the old 
gowk waHt" there 1" Thus unfeelingly repelled, Peter walked 
slowly back to where I was standing, a witness of his humili- 
ation, and, leaning upon his shovel as if in the agony of disgrace, 
ho mattered* “ I’m a gowk! Ov coorse I’m nowt, bccose I 
donuo cum fro Lunnon! Bud I’ll tell thee wod” (fiercely 
addressing me), “I stowl watches forty yor sin—long afore 
them chaps wer born! Bud ” (continued he sorrowfully, while 
resuming his work near me) “that’s howt, becose—I dunno 
cum fro Lunnon!” I have often thought that Old Peter’s 
was as cruel an instance of unappreciated merit as any that 
came under my observation while studying the caste of crime. 

Cattse for an Englidi Revolution. —^The addition of a “new 
chum” to the wards of any convict prison is a matter of excite¬ 
ment to the prisoners therein located until it becomes known 
who he is, where he has come from, and for what particular 
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offence ho has Ix'en introduced to penal society. If information 
on these points be not at once obtainable, the new-comer is 
described to be just what his particular neighbours desire him 
to he. A little extra officiousness on the part of the Millbank 
warders having surrounded my entrance into that establishment, 
it became somewhat difficult for the inquisitive pri.soners to 
learn what woidd satisfy their curiosity in my regard. For a 
couple of days after my “ reception ” I was constantly being 
interrogated as to where I had been “collared,” what I had 
“boned,” and where I had done my “last bit.” These questions 
would be addressed to mo after meal times while the warders 
would be absent from the wards—a time when loud whispering 
could bo carried on through the curious inspection holes which 
formed a peculiar feature in the architecture of the Millbank colls. 

On the second evening in my new lodgings I wont to the spy 
hole, after hearing the turidvcy lock the ward gate and descend 
the stairs to his tea. Skilly had just been served out to the 
thirty inhabitants of that particular ward, and a furious apidi- 
cation of wooden spoons to the bottoms of empty cans spoke 
eloquently of the appetites of my new associates. After the 
noise had subsided 

A voice exclaimed—“ I say. Bill, were you ever choked off 
with such blooming thin skilly in all your lagging? ” 

Bill, from a cell higher up the ward—“ The blooming gov’nor 
fattens his pigs with the meal and only allows one ounce for a 
pint.” 

Another voice—“ I say, pals, who is the new chum in No. 7 ” 
(my cell) “who won’t mag?” (talk.) 

First voice—“ He has done a tenner in Gib for a burst in the 
city, and is sent hack on his ticket.” 

A fourth voice—“ Get along, you duffer 1 He has only one 
duke ” (arm), “ and the orderly told mo to-day that he has got 
fifteen stretch for being a Fenian.’” 

Bill’s chum, sympathetically—“Poor fellow ! I knew a lot a 
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Fenians when I was a doin’ my Lost hit in Wolung. They were 
rare chums for slinging tohe !” (giving away bread.) 

After which, the same voice, by way of encouragement—" It’s 
time there was a blooming revolution in England when a bloke 
like me gets seven stretch for boning a coat, and gets skilly like 
this to live upon! ” 

I immediately collapsed. 

How an Irish Republic lost an English Advocate .—I was 
accosted while at exorcise one morning in the stone-breaking 
party in Dartmoor by an old white-headed man, speaking a 
broad, north-country dialect, with a—^“Tha art a polytiklc 
prisoner, I believe 1 ” I replied that such was the nature of the 
charge that had been made against me. “So am I, and I am 
verra weel pleased as we con toke together,” was the rejoinder 
of my new acquaintance. I was soon placed in possession of 
the old man’s history, and was agreeably surprised to find behind 
a strong provincialism of speech and manner an intelligence and 
a knowledge of political history far beyond what is usually found 

among English working men. Old D-s had been a Chartist 

in ’48, and held to his principles in every political contest that 
had occurred in his native town down to one of an unusually 
bitter character which took place at the general election of ’68, 
when ho w'as concerned in an election riot in which some 
property was destroyed, was arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude. This piece of injustice, as he termed 
it, soured the old man’s feelings against those who had the 
administration of English law in their hands, and made him 
cling all the more tenaciously to the principles he had imbibed 
from the Northern 'Star and Chartist loaders in the stormy 
epoch of ’48. He was the first intelligent Englishman I had 
met with who had read Irish history in order to view the Anglo- 
Irish question from both sides, and who had the liberality to 
admit and declare that his country had never a valid title to 
hold Ireland in unwilling political subjection. Whatever other 
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claim to its possession might be put forward by Englishmen, he 
would declare, could not stand the test of common sense, or 
justice in the face of England’s manifest failure to govern the 
people of Ireland in a manner that was beneficial to their social 
welfare, or conducive to the peace and general good of the two 
cotintries. He did not believe in that kind of imperial prestige 
which was acquired at the expense of justice, and which was 
built upon a rubbed and ruined India or a pauperised and dis¬ 
affected Ireland. Beal imperial greatness consisted in an en¬ 
franchised people, free trade in the broadest acceptation of the 
term, just laws and their impartial administration, free public 
education, and the eradicating of poverty by the readjustment 
of the land laws, so as to distribute the laud as much as possible, 
lie was ashamed of the crimes that had been perpetrated in the 
nemo of England upon the people of Ireland, and for his part 
he would SiUiclion a political separaliim of the two countries to¬ 
morrow, and wish prosperity and liappiiie.ss to an Irish republic! 

I could not help expressing my surprise to find an intelligent 
Englishman holding such extremely liberal views upon England’s 
rule of Ireland, and I ventured to say that very few more 
advocates of separation would bo found among his countrymen. 
“My dear sir,” he answered, “you mistake ignorance for pre¬ 
judice when you take it for granted tliat all Englishmen are 
dead opposed to an iiidependcnt Ireland. Lot them inquire 
into the way in which that unfortunate country has been ruled 
by our kings and parliaments, in the name of Englishmen, and 
they will arrive at the conclusion which has been forced upon 
me by the study of Irish history. What guide have they to the 
formation of a just and impartial o] union ih those of our English 
histoiians who have written upon tlje connection of the two 
countries'? None whatever. Give them your‘side of the 
quesiiou, and rely upon it that justice will ho done. English- 
"'toen are not afraid to do right when they once learn that they 
have been ignorantly in tho wrong." Such, divested of their 
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northern dialect, were the opinions which old D-s invariably 

put -forward as expressive of his views upon the vexed subject 
of his country’s government of Ireland, and I had no reason 
whatever to suspect them to be anything else but the just and 
honest convictions of a fair-minded, inquiring Englishman. The 
old man delighted in recounting his conversations with Fergus 
O’Connor, who was extremely popular in mid-Yorkshire, and 
was fond of boasting that he had once shaken hands with 
O’Connell. He could recite the whole of Robert Emmet’s 
speech from the dock, and I was agreeably surprised to hear 
him declare that the likeness of this, the purest type of Irish 
political martyr, could bo found in hundreds of farm-houses 

throughout what D-s was pleased to call “democratic 

Yorkshire.” 

These facts, joined to the old man’s extensive reading/and 
amount of general information, rendered him a very interesting 
and acceptable companion under the circumstances, and I always 
’coked forward to a half hour’s exercise in his company with a 
great deal of pleasure. Unfortunately for his peace of miud he 
was possessed of two of the worst attributes that a man could 
bring with him into prison and the society of thieves—a bad 
temper, and a constant habit of boasting that he was an honest 

man. The first of these incumbrances involved poor D-s in 

constant trivial breaches of the prisqn rules, for which he had, 
of course, to sulfor tlie prescribed penalty; while the other 
nvited a far rnore unbearable species of annoyance from the 
thievocracy.. 'To get along well with the latter in prison it is 
not at all necessary that a non-profes.sional should either advocate 
or condone the calling of a burgkr or pickpocket, or even refrain 
from passing sentence upon thieving in general. But to expect 
a thief who isirundergoing the same punishment as his critic, 
and who is placed upon an equal footing with him ih regard tp 
law and prison discipline, to listen patiently and submit to a 
comparison between honesty and dishonesjy as represented by 
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two men in convict dross, would be as ridiculous as to expect a 
lish-wotnan Laving herrings of a questionable freshness to be 
silent while another would be lauding apparently similar goods 

at the expense of her own. Old D-s had never viewed the 

character of his prison associates in this light, but thought it a 
duty duo to his own moral integrity to draw a contrast between 
that and its obliquity in others whenever he would bo placed in 
exercising file with any pickpoclcot, and as a natural consequence 
was disliked and persecuted by most of those with whom he 
was in daily contact. 

Our party was employed in stone-breaking one beautiful 
June morning, in a portion of the prison-yard where we could 
command a pleasing view of the Devonshire hills as they roll 

away from Dartmoor in the direction of Exeter. D-s and 

I, while cracking our granite, were endeavouring to recall some 
portion of Yorkshire scenery that would favourably compare 
with what was stretched before us, clothed in the bright verdure 
of the season,^and laughing under the genial influence of the 
summer’s sun. From scenery to politics, and from Dartmoor to 
Ireland, were easy conversational transitions under the circum¬ 
stances, and D-s waxed more than over indignantly eloquent 

and vehemently just at the expense of his country’s past mis¬ 
deeds and present culpability in reference to its treatment of 
“ the sister country.” “ Justice must be done though the heavens 
shhuld fall. The time was fast approaching when the people of 
England would bo enlightened enough, and the franchise ex¬ 
tended enough, to enable them to think and act for themselves, 
and to make some atonement for the crimes of the past by 
allowing the Irish to select what form of goyernment might best 
conform to their national feelings and social requirements. The 
only prejudice that an educated English nationswould probably 
cling to the longest was that against the creed of the Irish 

people; but though ho (D-s) was opposed to all priestcraft, 

the religion of a peqple was their own concern, and'should not 
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■weigh against the rendering of political justice to them. 
Macaulay was censurable for the bitterness with which ho 
assailed both the Irish and their national faith; but his teach¬ 
ing would have little effect upon the judgment of the rising 
generation of his countrymen, who would be guided by pure 
reason and a love of justice in their dealings with Ireland,” &c., 
&c. Thus did the old man hold out upon the future policy of 
England, and the bright destiny in store for the land of Fergus 
O’Connor and Emmet, which would follow from the awakening 
sense of right and duty of the New England that popular educa¬ 
tion was now developing so rapidly. But uhxs I for the Isle of 

Destiny, and the realisation of D-s’ dream of an Irish 

Eejiublic established by English love of justice! The evil 
genius of Ireland, that has so often marred the efforts that 
might deliver her, was again at hand, to dash the hopes and 
prospects of her liberty to earth once more. This evil genius 
has appeared under divers circumstances and forms throughout 
the long and dark period of seven centuries. At one time it is 
dissension among Irish chieftains; at another it is want of true 
patriotic courage in the leader’s of an armed volunteer force in 
face of a helpless alien garrison ; next it is a storm that scat ters 
a fleet in Bantry Bay ; then the deadly blight of treason blasting 
the hopes of the brave when thinking of victory and freedom ; 
and in the instance ! am now relating this evil genius had 
clothed itself in the personality of a London pickpocket, by 

name “ Mick the Spaniard.” Unfortunately for D-s’ English- 

made Irish Republic this wretch was not from the land of El 
Caballero della Trieste Figuera, but was supposed from his 
abhi-eviated Christiun name Jo hail from quite another part of 
the world, while in reality he' was a bom Cockney, who was 
known among his professional associates by the above double 
misnomer for some reason or other of which history must remain 
ignorant. Ho is the same individual who “ chucked tho 
dummy," as related in a former lecture and was, of all tho 
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hooks I ever met in prison, the very incarnation of theft and 
mischief. During the foregoing conversations between old 

D-s and myself, “ the Spaniard ” occupied the' scat on my 

left, and was an eager listener to all that was said upon Anglo- 

Irish politics; but never a word said he. D-s and he had 

encountered each other upon more than one occasion, when the 
old subject of honesty versus thieving was thrashed out; “ Mick,” 
of course, not only calling the old man’s profession of that virtue 
into question, but affirming that no such article was to be found 
anywhere in society, and that thieving was man’s natural voca¬ 
tion. Of all the enemies which D-s’ defence of honesty 

had made him among the pickpockets of Dartmoor, “ Mick ” 
was the most malignant; and the 6uly barrier between them 
upon this momentous occasion was the seat occupied by myself. 

In the midst of one of D-s’ narratives of Chartist days, I 

was suddeidy called upon by the warder, in compiny with a 
few other members of the party, to do some work at the other 
extremity of the prison yard, which would occupy about an hour 

in its performance; and, to my regret, neither D-s nor 

“ Mick ” were included in the sub-party, as I was not without 
fears that the old man would fare badly in efose quarters with 
such a character as now sat beside him. On my return from 
the temporary occupation just referred to, the first object which 
attracted my attention was a prodigious heap of broken stones 

in front of old D-s, while his hammer was scattering splinters 

of granite in every direction, indicating the presence of some 
nnusnal excitement as being responsible Jor this extraordinary 
manual oxertioh. On resuming my place between “ Mick ” 

and D-s, I observed the tears rolling down the old man’s 

cheeks, and I guessed at once* that an encounter had taken 
place, in which the young ruffian had grievously hurt the feel¬ 
ings of his companion. Wlien upon the point of inquiring what 

had happened, I was interrupted by old D-s (who had 

apparently t^^n no notice of my return) muttering audibly, 
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while his hammer was still goi^ as if driven by steam, “ I war 
olus teSd-d so, bud couldn’t believe id. Heea, I foind id’s bud 
too thru! Macaulay is reet, afther "all; they are nowt bud a 

people as is fit fur priestcraft or slavery 1 ” “ Why, D-s,” I 

broke in, “ what is the matter 1 ” “ I’ve stud up for ’em,” ho 
continued, without deigning to notice my question, “ mdliny a 
hundred toimes against my own countryfolk ; bud I shall never 
do so again—never! 'Ihey are nod deserving on’t.” “Oh, 

come, D-s, old fellow, what has caused all this excitement!” 

I again asked. “ Id’s this I ” he fiercely retorted; “ I Ihidl 
never oppen me mccath again fur th' Irish people. They're 
being treated just as they desarve, and I shall not only never 
advocate a separation fra England ony moor, bud I’ll tek up 
arms, if needs be, to prevent it 1 Owd Oliver’s gred 'mist^e 
ware in nod driving ’em all into t’ sea.” “ But what has earned 

all this, D-s?” I asked again. “ Whi/, that red-j/edeti 

Irish thief theere ” (pointing to “ Mick ”) “ has spit t’ me face ! ” 
ho hurled out with increased vehemence, and then resumed his 
hostile muttering against the hapless people from whom soma 
one, in an evil hour, had borrowed part of a nickname for the 
cause of the old man's wrath. Upon demanding an explanation 
from “ Mick,” that gentleman coolly informed me that he had 
attempted to occupy my seat while I was away, whereupon 

D-s interfered, saying that he did not want any Irish thief 

near him, “ and as I would be reported if I gave him a punch 
in the nose, I spit in his face, as I am not going to stand cheek 
from an old gowk of a Yorkshire swine like him,” was the reply 
of the evil genius who - had caused an Irish Republic to lose an 
enthusiastic English advocate. 

I do not desire you to believe that all Englishmen who call 
themselves Radicals and friends of Ireland have sympathies and 
convictions towards that unfortunate country as easily uprooted 
as those of old D-s. UTo—not alL 
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In tlie preceding twenty lectures we have travelled over the 
first portion of our task. In many respects it has not been 
an agreeable one, I admit. The dark side, of human nature is 
neither an interesting nor a consolatory study. • So fond are we 
of admiring the good and the beautifid in humanity, that we 
are only too prone to ignore the existence of its bad and re¬ 
pulsive features until they obtrude themselves upon us in a 
manner that is anything but complimentary to our self-com¬ 
placent civilisation. Crimes, criminals, and prisons are phases 
of our social life which few people, beyond judges, police 
officials, and jailers, care to trouble their minds about. This is 
all the wmrse for the society which engenders such indifferenco; 
for the more this criminal skeleton in the cupboard of our 
modern civilisation is revealed in all its reproaching realism, 
the sooner will such means be discovered as will either reduce 
its hideous proportions or succeed in circumscribing its oppor¬ 
tunities for evil. 

We have, so far, dealt with numerous, kinds of crime, and 
have photographed various types of criminal; but, as yet, we 
have done no more than hint at such remedies as we shall be 
expected to propose in the task of minimising criminal propen¬ 
sities and pursuits in the individual, and increasing the methods 
of deterrency in the state. 

I might now attempt to outline these Remedies; but before 
doing so it may be well to deal more specifically with" the 
subject of penal servitude, or the puiij.shment which the rulers 
of English society inflict upon those who war against their lawa 
This can best be done by my giving you a short summary of 
this system, and then offering such comments and suggestions 
thereon as appear to me to be just, necessary, and feasible. 
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LECTTJTIE XXL 

THE rUNISIIMBNT OF FENAL SEJIVITUDE. 

Brief dcRcription of Penal S(\rvitude by Lord Kimberley’s Royal Commission 
—Uiscipliiiary Classiiieation of Convicts—Evils of and Remedies for 
Present System—“S(ili(ai7” in its Relation to Beterrcncy—Petial 
Colonies—lle-Convicbid Criminals—Circumstantial Evidence! at Fault 
—Non-Discriminating Discipline—Anomaly in Sentences—Summary 
of Penal Servitude. 

The followin'^ britif description of penal servitude is talten from 
the Keport by tlio renal Servitude Acts Commission, 1879 
(vol i. pages 14-19) :— 

“Excepting the contdets at large on license, and a limited 
number in Western Australia (the ditninisliing remnant of tlio 
abandoned system of transjioitation), tlie male convicts of Great 
Britain arc conlined in the prisons of Borstal, Brixton, CLtitham 
(with its subsidiary establishment at Cbattenden), Dartmoor, 
Millbank, Barkhurst, Pentonvillc, Portland, Portsmouth, Wok¬ 
ing, and Wormwood Scrubs. At Millbank and Pentonville 
convicts undergo a period of separate continement, and at the 
other prisons, which are termed ‘ public works prisons,’ they work 
ill association. The new prison still constructing at Wormwood 
Scrubs, though now used as a public works prison, is intended 
when completed to replace Millbank (which is to be discon¬ 
tinued) as a prison for the detention of male and female convicts 
in separate confinement. 

“A sentence to penal servitude includes, as regards the male 
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convicts of Great Britain, three stages—(1) a period of strict 
separate confinemeht, (2) a period on public works, (3) a period 
on license, if remission of any portion of the sentence he 
earned. 

“In accordance with the opinion of the Commission of 1863, 
the first stage, which is passed at Millbank or Pentonville, 
extends in all cases over a term of nine months. In this stage 
convicts work, sleep, and have their meals each in his own cell. 
They are in the presence of each other in the daily exercise 
(for one hour a day) and the daily attendance at chapel, but 
they are then in silent association. The visits to the colls by 
the governor, the medical officer, the chaplain, and subordinate 
officers of the prison alone break the silence and solitude of 
their lives. The convicts are princijjally employed in tailoring, 
hammock and bag making, shoemaking, mat making, weaving, 
and oakum picking. Ignorant or imperfectly educated convicts 
receive instruction once or twice a week in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and their progress is tested by half-yearly examina¬ 
tions. All, moreover, are supplied with religious and educational 
books, and with a limited number of works of general literature, 
which arc called ‘library books.’ 

“ After the first nine months convicts are removed to a public 
works prison, and there enter-upon the second and longest stage 
of penal discipline. Excepting some invalid and aged convicts 
at Parkhurst and Woking, who live entirely in association, con¬ 
victs on public works sleep and have their meals in separate 
cells, but labour in association; all communication, however, 
being prohibited beyond what is indispensable for their work. 

“The distribution of emjdoyments is regulated in part by 
the roquiroments of the service, and in part by the physical 
capacities, skill, and conduct of the prisoners. Building and 
engineering for the convict service are carried on at all the 
prisons, and large works, including excavations, brickmaking, 
md every branch of building are executing by convict labour 
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for tlio Admiralty or the War Office, or for both those depart¬ 
ments, at Borstal, Chatliam, Portland, and P^tsmouth. Exten¬ 
sive reclamation of moorland is conducted at Dartmoor, and 
farming supplies a suitable occupation for prisoners who are 
unequal to the severest kinds of labour in the open air. The 
same occupation is pursued at Parkhurst and Woking, to which 
prisons invalid and weak-minded convicts are sent. Various 
ti5|des, such as tailoiung, shoemaking, carpentering, and black¬ 
smiths’ work, are also carried on in all the prisons, and the 
superior attractiveness of such kinds of labour furnishes an 
incentive to good conduct. 

“ Convicts on public works attend chapel daily. But the 
practice, to which the Commission of 1863 took excei)tion, of 
giving convicts schooling in hours that would otherwise be 
devoted to labour has been discontinued, and the schooling now 
takes place in the evening after working hours. The time, 
therefore, devoted to instruction, and especially in the summer 
months, is less in the public works prisons than rluring the 
period of separate conlinemcut. The arrangements with respect 
to the supply of books to prisoners are similar in both these 
stages of penal servitude. 

“ Convicts engaged in indoor employments arc allowed daily 
a period of exercise (usually about an hour), and all are allowed, 
according to their class, one or more periods of exercise on 
Sundays. Formerly they took this exercise in groups of twos 
or throes, but recently, the practice of exercise in single file has 
been introduced as regards male convicts. 

“Under the present system of classification, which was 
adopted in 18G4, there are five classes in ascending scale, viz., 
the probation, the third, the second, the first, and the special 
classes. Promotion from a lower to a higher class is gained by 
good conduct and industry; subject, however, to the conditions 
that the minimum period passed in’ each of the probation, tlio 
third, and the second classes must be one year; that no convict 
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can be admitted into the first class nntil he can read or write, 
unless exemption from tliis condition be granted by a director; 
and that the special class cannot be entered without exemplary 
conduct in the first class, and until within twelve months of 
discharge from prison. Each class has ils own distinctive marks 
of dress; and promotion in class brings an increase of privileges 
as regards frequency of communication with friends by letters 
and by visits, in the amount of exercise on Sundays, and in tjie 
rate of gratuity which may be earned. With slight exceptions 
affecting the second, first, and special classes, all dietary privileges 
have been abolished since 1864. 

“ The regulations now in force as to marks and gratuities date 
from the same year. The Commission of 1863 condemned the 
then existing system of marks as needlessly complicated, and as 
having the fault of assuming that the remission would be granted 
unless it wore forfeited in whole or part as a penalty, instead of 
holding it out as a reward to be earned by good conduct and 
industry. They were of opinion that credit should not b© given 
for general good conduct, as well as for industry, good conduct 
in prison (apart from industry) being merely abstinence from 
misconduct. They also thought that convicts should not be 
able to earn marks in separate confinement, and they advocated 
the adoption of such a system as would provide a daily record 
of each prisoner’s industry. 

“ These requirements of the Commission have been mot. No 
marks can now be earned by good conduct alone, nor apart from 
good conduct can they be earned by industry. Forfeiture of 
marks, involving prolonged detention in a lower class or curtail¬ 
ment of the period on license, or both these penalties, at the 
discretion of the director or governor by whom the convict’s 
offence is judged, is the most common of prison punishments. 
No marks can be earned during separate confinement, but marks 
may be prospectively forfeited by misconduct during that period. 

“By the existing scale eight marks per diem are allowed for 
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steady hard labour and the full performance of the allotted task, 
seven marks for a less degree of industry, and six for a fait but 
moderate day’s work. Ifo remission being granted in the period 
of separate confinement, a convict on public works daily obtain¬ 
ing eight marks earns the maximum amount of remission, viz., 
one fourth of so much of the term of his sentence as is spent 
on public works; while the convict who never obtains more 
than six marks per diem earns no remission, and therefore 
serves the entire term of his sentence in prison. Convicts in 
the light labour classes are credited with only six or seven 
marks per diem, according to their character and industry, 
unless the labour be regarded as skilled labour, in which case 
full marks may be earned. Convicts in hospital are not credited 
■with more than six marks per diem, except by special permission 
of a director. On Sunday marks are granted for conduct alone 
at the rate at which the -prisoner has earned them during the 
working days of the week. The marks are daily awarded and 
recorded by the warders in charge of the working parlies, and 
the governors and deputy governors of the prisons are enjoined 
to see that this duty is fairly and efficiently performed. Every 
convict is supplied with a card, which records the number of 
marks and the amount of gratuity that he may have gained or 
lost in each quarter. 

“The Commission of 1863 disapproved the large gratuities 
then given to convicts, as having the effect of rendering penal 
servitude in some rare cases an object of desire rather than of 
apprehension, and as having the further serious fault of enabling 
those whose sentences were the longest, and whose crimes were 
therefore presumably the gravest, to earn the largest sums of 
money. These evils were remedied by the changes made in 
1864. The amount of gratuity which may now be earned is 
depeijdent upon the prisoner’s class. But convicts in the first 
class cannot earn a larger gratuity than 31., and those who reach 
the special class and place themselves under a Prisoners’ Aid 
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Society may earn an extra gratuity of Zl., making in all Gl. 
An instalment of the gratuity earned is paid to the prisoner at 
the time of his discharge, and the residue is subsequently re¬ 
mitted to him through the agency of the police of the district 
where he has gone to reside, or of a Prisoners’ Aid Society if ho 
has chosen to accept their assistance. To convicts whose conduct 
has been bad and who have earned no gratuity a sum of 10s. is 
usually given on discharge.” 

The foregoing statement is but a bare and colourless description 
of penal servitude, as it has presented itself to the meuibers of 
a Eoyal Commission, from the stafidpoint of an official inquiry. 
You will readily admit that it must necessarily assume quite 
another complexion when considered from the point of view of 
a many years’ actual experience of its punishment. It is from 
this “ fulness of knowledge " I shaU speak of it in the present 
lecture. But I may at once remark that it is not my intention 
to harrow your feelings with a tale of per-sonal sulferiiig. Such 
a narrative does not come within the scope of these lectures; 
and in any case it would bo doubly painful to obtrude one's 
own bitter experiences when criticising defective systems and 
searching out the best remedies for general social evils. 

(The following lecture was mostly contributed as a paper to the 
Contemporary Iteoicw for August 1883, and is inserted here by 
the kind .permission of I ho editor. It was originally mainly 
copied from my Portland notes.) 

I propose in this lecture to point out such defects in this 
system as appear susceptible of amendment, and to offer a few 
suggestions on the correlative subject of criminal reformation 
such as my experience of convict life and observation of criminal 
character enable mo to make. I do not intend to enter-into an 
examination of the management of convict prisons, as my im¬ 
mediate object is to discuss the more important topic of the 
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penalties awarded to criminals, and the extent to which their 
infliction deters from the commission of crime, or reforms from 
6vil habits. 

Clasaificalion of Convicts .—How far the recommendations 
that were made in the Keport of the recent Commission wliich 
was appointed to investigate the working of the Penal Servitude 
Acts, have been carried out by the directors of Convict Prisons, 
is not easy for the pul)lic to fully ascertain. The general 
election of 1880 and the subsctiuent absorbing events have 
put the punishment of criminals .and the management of convict 
prisons in the background of public questions; and prison 
oflicials are not over-communicative when popular interest is 
not excited in connection with their department of the Civ’’ 
Service. The way in which the prisons of the country are 
administered, and the methods by which tlie criminal classes are 
punished and sought to be leformed, will, however, continue to 
be a study of interest so long as the prevention of crime remains 
a problem of modern civilisation. 

Lord Kimberley’s Commission recommended the separation 
of convicts against whom no previous conviction is recorded 
from those who are habituid oH'endors, by forming thorn into 
a distinct class. This, if fully carried out, would bo reform in 
the right direction; but it dons not propose to effect such a 
complete dis.sooiation of casual from hardened crimin.ahs as will 
minimise the evils of contamination and weaken habits and 
influences that tend to coulirm crihiinal propensities. Of the 
number of convicts undergoing sentences of penal ser-vitudo, 
not more than 5 per cent, have ever been in prison before. In 
what manner it was intended by Lord Kimberley’s Commission 
that these five hundred or more “ Star ” convicts, sliould be 
formed into a. separate class, is not sjrecified in flie wording of 
the recommendation just referred to. Distributed over the 
various convict prisons, tin’s “ Star" class would give about 
fifty or sixty to each establishmout, and unless they arc em- 
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ployed apart, as well as located apart, from all the other 
ininate.s of each prison, the proposal of the Commission wotild 
not be fully carried out, if I rightly apprehend its spirit and 
object. 

To e.icpiain the plan of “classification” that is followed in the 
convict sy.stcm, as now administered by the Board of Directors, 
will probably bo the best way of drawing attention to the need 
for a further extcnssion of the reform which was the first of the 
eleven cbiei recommendations contained in the Report of the 
recent Penal Servitude Acts Commission. 

All convicts arc classed according to the time which they 
have served out under their respective sentences, and not, as is 
generally supposed, according to the nature of the crime for 
which they are convicted, the number of previous convictions, 
or the durathm of sentences. A murderer, a forger, a bigamist, 
a pickpocket, a burglar, and an issuer of counterfeit coin, if tried 
and sentenced at the same assize, might all pass together through 
the five stages of penal servitude—“Probation,” “third,” 
“ second,” “ first,” and “ special ” classes. Assuming that they 
would be equal in their obedience to disciplinary regulations, no 
distinction whatever would be drawn between them after that 
made by the judge in awarding to each different terms of penal 
servitude. 

Every convict upon entering “Probation class” (first stage 
after sentence) is given a register number and “letter” by 
which be is to be subsequently known—the letter denoting the 
year of conviction. Prisoners sentenced in the year 1874, for 
instance, have the letter “A” on the sleeve of the jacket; 
those in 1875 “ B,” 1876 “C,” &c.; while those whose trials 
have occurred anterior to 1874 are lettered in the reverse order, 
e.g. 1873 “Z,” 1872 “Y,” 1871 “X,” &c. Re-convicted men 
wear two or more letters, rejnesenting the years in which their 
sentences were passed: thus “ W" “ G ” would mean a first 
conviction in 1870, and a second in 1880. 
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This plan of “ classification ” is really no classification at all; 
or, at least, it *beaii3 about the same relation to what is the 
obvious meaning of the terra, when applied to a discriminating 
separation of criminals undergoing punishment in a convict 
prison, as would the “playing at soldiers” of a band of children 
to the regular daily drill and military efficiency of a company of 
the line. Fifty convicts, sentenced, say, last year, will, upon 
reaching Dartmoor, Portland, or Portsmouth prisons this year, 
be located according to their badge-letters, if there should hajjpen 
to bo accommodation in those wards in which prisoners are 
usually required to i)ass the second year of their seateiicc; 
but while at daily work these fifty new convicts will be dis¬ 
tributed among the sixty or eighty labour-gangs into which 
the inmates of each of these prisons are divided, irrespective 
of any distinction whatever of crime, duration of sentence, 
number of previous convictions, or length of sentouco worked 
out 

I fail to see. any insuperable difficulty, so far as the manage¬ 
ment of convict jjrisons is concerned, in the way of extending 
the classification proposed by Lord Kimberley’s Commission to 
the daily work of convicts, as well as to their location in what 
are supposed to bo separate wards. This would cfTectively 
prevent all contact between hardened criminals and those less 
infected with moral disease. 

A further separation, regulated on something like a classifica¬ 
tion of offences, would still more iiaiTOw the sphere of cofii 
tamination, and afford full play to whatever deterrent inflneuco 
Iho punishmout of penal servitude exercises upon the minds of 
criminals. The force of example is more powerful where thero 
is no moral check upon vicious acts. I have known convicts, 
not belonging to the thieving classes, become experts in stealing 
other prisoners’ food from observing the way in which skilled 
pickpockets could abstract loaves from the ward bread-basket, 
or rifle tho cell of a next-door neighbour. The certainty of 
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pnnishm«ut deters from such acts only in. proportion to the 
thief’s belief as to his chances of detection. ^ 

I have'known some of those perverted beings whose par¬ 
ticular walk in crime will only bear hinting at, to monopolise 
the surreptitious conversation of their immediate surroundings 
in the work-gang by day and of the ward in which they were 
located by night. Most of the cells in the imblic-works prisons 
are made of comigated iron, and they offer as great a facility for 
conversation, when the habi^ of the warder, or the night-guard 
in charge, arc understood, as if no partition existed between the 
several sleeping apartmeiite. lifon convicted for unnatural 
crimes are not very numerous, it is trjm, but they should be 
confined in other than corrugated iron cells by night, and be 
employed by day apart from all other prisoners. 

The thieving class—pickpockets, burglars, and aw'indlcrs— 
should also be located by themselves, and be debarred from 
association in daily labour with those prisoners whose offences 
do not imply a confirmed disposition in the individual to prey 
upon society. A further division of this, the most numerous," 
class of criminal into young and old offenders, both in respect to 
location and employment, should likewise, for obvious reasons, 
be effected in each convict prison. 

“ Solitary .”—How far the practice of separate confinement 
should be carried in the punishment and reformation of criminals 
is a subject upon which more has been written, pro and cm., 
than on any other phase of penal discipline. The experience of 
oho man 'can be no test of how solitary confinement affects 
another; as its influence, for good or evil, must be as various as 
the temperaments of those subjected to it. It is a subject upon 
which theory will decide nothing. The only test of its worth, , 
as a reformative agency particularly, is that of experience; and 
few who have actually acqnifed this knowledge care to come 
before the public with their opinions. Those who are next best 
qualified to speak on the matter are, of course, govemora and 
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clinplains of convict prisons; but the opinions of these latter 
autliorities are liable to be influenced by their respective callings: 
—governors will shape their views in accordance with the 
trouble or facility which separate confinement affords them in 
maintaining the discipline of their prisons, rather than from its 
observed effect upon the health or moral character of their 
prisoners; while prison chaplains, as a rule, value this kind of 
treatment solely for the opportunities which it oilers for imjrart- 
ing religious instruction. I may romgrk again that the apparently 
devout “ chaplains’ and priests’ men ”—as “ religious ” prisoners 
are termed—are generally the most hardened criminals, ex¬ 
perienced, calculating tiiieves, and diplomatic swindlers who are 
too wary to quarrel with the prison rules, and too accustomed to 
the practice of deception to refrain from imposing, as far as 
possible, upon priest and minister. Separate confinement has no 
reformative effect whatever upon this class of criminal, though it 
exercises a certain, but by no means considerable, punitive one. 

My observation of the effect which separate confinement has 
upon all ciiininals—accidental, casual, and hardened—leads me 
to the conclusion, that if the nine months “ solitary ” in the 
initial stage of the sentence were changed to six months then 
and six more at the terminal portion, it would exercise a more 
deten’ont effect than under the existing arrangement. The one 
thing most dreaded by the old jail-bird is work requiring bodily 
exertion, flis fingers become as trained, by 2 jractico, in picking 
oakum when in prison, as in picking pockets or locks when out; 
and as this is the usual task that has to be performed during 
solitary confinement, it has no terrors equal to what a barrow or 
a shovel on public works has for one who hates “hard graft’’ 
next to the wages of idleness—bread and water. To bo 
exempted from hard labour is the one object which occupies 
every mental resource of experienced criminals from the time of 
sentence until the medical inspection in Millbank or Pentonville 
shall determine what is to be the class of labour in which the 
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remaindor of the sentence is to be passed. It is during “solitary” 
the plans are laid by which the doctor is to be persuaded that 
hard labour can only be performed at the risk of certain death ; 
and it is in this stage, likewise, that malingering and kindred 
practices are most resorted to in hopes of qualifying for an 
invalid prison. Such of the regular criminal class as are 
physically able for the [)orformance of hard labour should bo 
transferred as soon ns possible after conviction to the public- 
works prisons, to be put to the work which is really more 
healthful for them than sedentary labour, but which is, at the 
same time, more distasteful, and, of all the punishments com¬ 
prised in penal servitude, is the one best calculated to deter 
them from incurring the risk of its re-iOfliction. 

On the other hand, such convicts as have some record of 
having avorked for a living at one period or another of their 
lives, dread separate eonfmornent more than the tasks on public 
works; and as this is the class of prisoners most susceptible of 
reformation, the kind of treatment to which they are subjected 
deserves more serious attention than that of the habitual offender. 
I am no believer in separate confinement as a sovereign remedy 
for criminal reformation. If it .saves some prisoners from 
contact with more hardened criminals, it is open to the objection 
of inducing mental and bodily diseases in men who are not 
bopeles.sly given over to crime. Under conditions that would 
lessen the evils just referred to, separate confinement might 
become a reformative kind of punishment instead of being, 
what it now is, a portion of the partially deterrent system so 
elaborately organised by Sir E. P. Du Cane, More rewards, in 
better food and increased gratuities, for work and exemplary 
conduct, greater attention on the part of schoolmasters, chaplains, 
and superior prison officials, with increased privileges in the way 
of keeping up home influences—such as letters and, visits— 
together wjth shorter sentences all worked out, would un¬ 
doubtedly render separate confinement a means of reforming a 
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large number of criminals whose better nature under the Iciiid 
of penal scr^^tllde now inflicted is not only completely ignor'd, 
but mechanically reduced to the uniform level of Sir E. F. Du 
Cane’s standing army of 10,000 habitual offenders. Such a 
sweeping reform, however, as one that would substitute shorter 
terms of punishment passed in imi)roved “ solitary ” for first 
convictions, in place of those now inflicted, is more likely to be 
looked upon as a kind of penal millennium than to be deemed 
practicable by the military men into wlioso hands the adminis¬ 
tration of prisons has completely passed, and by whose e-xpensive 
management each convict is made to cost the public over thirty 
pounds a year. 

Se])arate confinement at the end of a sentence of penal 
servitude for “ Star ” and young convicjts would give fuller 
scope to the deterrent influenec of that kind of punishment 
than it now possesses. It woidd weaken the effects of the 
association with* other criminals during the working out of the 
sentence, and enable the reformative agencies of chaplain and 
schoolmaster to' better prepare the prisoner for the world into 
which ho wouhl go direct from their teachings. 

Hardened criminals, subject to the classification recommended, 
with, of course, sufficient healthy food, should bo kept at such 
bodily labour as they are fit • to perform from sentence until 
discharge. Could another penal colony be founded for this type 
of criminal it would be a blessing to himself and a boon to 
society to send him there. In England he will but continue to 
move in a circle of crime and imprisonment. Change of sur¬ 
roundings develops change of disposition in individuals. Ad¬ 
mitting the evils that were associated with the penal settlement 
in Australia, it cannot be denied but that it rendered material 
service alike to the colonists and to the transported convicts, 
many of whom were reclaimed under the new conditions of. 
existence. I have spoken on this subject of ^ revival of 
transportation with large numbers of men who are put down as 
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confirmed criminals, bnt whom I believe to be only conditionally 
so; and they have invariably declared they would stand a 
chance of getting along in life, unlapendently of crime, if 
removed from the haunts and influences which fix their careers 
at home, an<l from the society that repels them. Chance for 
moral rolrievement in England there is none. The stigma of 
penal servitude is not more lasting tlian is the professional 
prejudice of the detective police against “ a convict at large,” 
or one who is known to these emissaries of the law to have once 
been convicted of theft, philanthropic police administrators 
lead tlie public to believe in the existence of a London police 
that neither annoy discharged convicts nor prevent them from 
gaining an honest livelihood. I am not going to call into ques¬ 
tion the sincerity of their motives; but if these officials could 
personally supervise the action of each detective policeman, or 
indoctrinate their subordinates generally with their own humaue 
ojiinions, they would only then bo in a position to give such an 
assurance to the public. Ah well suppose a trained dog capable 
of refraining from j)ursuing game as expect men who obtain 
their living by tracking, and earn promotion by efllcieney in 
detecting, criminals, to look with any feeling of compassion 
upon “a known thief” after his liberation from prison. To 
watch discharged convicts is the sole duty of select detective 
officers, and this surveillance alone, if its performance could he 
freed from the prejudice of the force against those whom they 
believe belong to the confirmed criminal class, would necessitate 
the disclosure of the antecedents of an ex-convict to whoever 
might bo induced, through ignorance of the same, to give him 
employment of any trust. I do not say that the detective 
police, as a body, systematically prevent •discharged prisoners 
from gaining an honest livelihood; hut I assert that it is absurd 
to suppose that they are more considerate of the interests of the 
man whom tlieyare trained to look upon as a confirmed criminal 
than of those of an employer of labour, who, they naturally 
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enough believe, runs the risk of being victimised unless warned 
of the record of the ex-jail-bird who may have succeeded in 
entering liis employment. The re-conviction of such a large 
number of criminals proves either their unwillingness or their 
inability to earn an honest living, and sound sense demands the 
creation of some scheme whereby their course of life, made up 
of theft and punishment in England, should bo diverted into a 
sphere of existence loss harmful to society and themselves. A 
penal Colony appears to me the only remedy for confirmed 
criminals that will combine a regard fur public interests with 
the dictates of common humanity. 

Re-Gonmeted Griminaln .—It is not just to rank all those as 
habitually criminal who have two sentences of penal servitude 
rcconled against them. A first conviction may have been 
brought about through acts prompted by motives that are not 
crimiiifd, such as tbo pressure of want, or otbor similar exte.nu- 
ating incentives to a transgression of tbo law; while tbo fallibility 
of circumstantial and the uncon.scious Idas of interested eviJemje 
may reasonably be sui)posed to be responsible for a largo per¬ 
centage of the nnmerous convictions that are obtained on tlie 
testimony of nioniLers of a police organisation in which there is, 
naturally enough, engendered a he.lief in the guilt of every one 
arrested who cannot prove him or her self perfectly innocent of 
a charge resting upon snsincion. 

Allowing for tbo exi.stence of a large number of prisoners 
who asseverate their innocence of the crimes of which they 
have been clearly proved to be guilt}', there must, never¬ 
theless, he cases in which the machinery of the law, sharing 
the imperfections of hu)nan nature, will have been the only 
ofiendor against justice. One of many such instances that 
came under my. notice while confined in Dartmoor Convict. 
Ikison, will illustrate the terrible wrong which has been not 
uu frequently inliicted upon men wlio have once fallen bonoatli 
the ban of the law and. the subsequent surveillance of the police. 
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Two convicts, named O’Brien and Bentley, were oocasioii:d 
work-companions of mine, during my stay in that piison, the 
one liaving been condemned to fourteen and the other to twenty 
years’ penal servitude, and Bentley being a “ second-timer ” or 
re-convicted prisoner. A very strong antipathy that manifested 
itself between them led mo to inquire into its origin, whereupon 
I discovered that Bentley had boon convicted for a burglary of 
a most daring character that had been committed in London by 
O’Brien, previous to and independent of the crime for which 
the latter had been sentenced to fourteen years. The police 
had failed to trace the deed to the actual perpetrator. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Bentley he was found loitering near the scene of the 
transaction, and, having a previous conviction against him, ho 
was awarded twenty years’ penal servitude—twelve of which ho 
had already served when the foregoing facts were elicited by me, 
not from Bentley alone, but from O’Biieii, the actual author of 
the crime, and from other prisoners also, who were fully con¬ 
versant with the whole story of the burglary. 

It is among “ third-” and “ fourth-timers,” having an addi¬ 
tional record of imprisonment in county jails, that the really 
hardened and iiTcclaimable type of thief and accomplished 
swindler is to he found—men whom nothing hut the knowledge 
that they are known to and constantly dogged by the agents of 
the law will deter from attempting, at all times, the gratification 
of their desire for whatever in the possession of others may 
chance to excite it. 

Non-DiMriminating Discipline .—The discipline of convict 
prisons has been regulated by what is necessary to maintain tbo 
most insubordinate prisoner in constant subjection, and not by 
a standard of what is required to keep in order, and measure 
out a just and reasonable daily punishment to, the average typo 
of fairly-conducted prisoner. This is a principle that may have 
suggested to those who legislate for Ireland the idea of im¬ 
posing a penalty by way of tax upon any district in which an 
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individual lias commilted some outrage. The result must 
uecess.'ttily be the same in each case. A penalty imposed upon a 
community for acts for which they are not collectively respons- 
il'lo is certain to breed more of discontent towards the power 
that inflicts it than resentment against the person alone morally 
and justly blamable in the transaction. A prisoner in Dartmoor 
was one day discovered with a piece of iron concealed beneath 
his vest, whereupon an order was immediately put in force 
compelling all prisoners to bare their chests *to the shirt, in 
future, on each of the four' occasions, daily, when scarojung on 
parade took place. When the dampness of the climate of 
Dartmoor is borne in mind—the rainfall averaging more than 
100 inches in the year—it can easily bo seen how much 
additional punishment was thus nnmeritedly inflicted upon a 
thousand convicts for an act committed by one; and liow coughs 
and colds would necessarily be multiplied tlu’ough this needless 
additional stripping in the open air. 

Again, evidence is given before the Royal Commission on the 
Working of the •Penal Servitude Acts that the conversation of 
a certain class of criminal is corrupting to other prisoners, and 
forthwith we have all conversation prohibited to all convicts, 
from the day of their sentence to that of liberation; though 
upon what antliority, beyond that of Sir E. Du Cane,- this most 
drastic regulation has been put in force is not easy to determine, 
as it is not included in the recommendations contained in the 
Report of Lord Kimberley and his colleagues, nor authorised, 
81 ) far as I am aware, by any specific parliamentary enactment. 

In this prison of Portland, containing an average of sixteen 
hundred convicts, penal discipline is probably more rigidly 
carried out than in any other similar establishment in the wfli'ld. 
Xet, notwithstpding the daily ordeal of this punishment—its 
merciless disregard of human passion and feeling, its exaction 
of implicit obedience to humiliating, minute, and ceaseless 
regulations which are calculated to keep in sleepless activity 
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('.very incentive to rebellion of which, the human mind is cuiwhlo 
under the keenest provocation that could possibly be devised, 
short of systematic torture—there are e^ht hundred crinnnals 
against whom there is not a single scratch of a jipt (to use the 
language of Governor Clifton) from year to year/ Four hundred 
more are put down as “ good-conducted prisoners,” whose casual 
breaches of the rules are of a trivial character; while an 
additional two liundred are classed as “ fairly conducted ” men, 
who are seldom reported for any act of insubordination requiring 
the intervention of the visiting director. If such a marvellous 
command of temper and exercise of obedience as are thus 
displayed by men wliosc misfortunes in life arc attributable 
to wimt of moral self-control in society, could be equalled by 
righteous men in religious advei-sity, Job would be surpassed 
as an exemplar of patience, and half the saints would, in 
comparison, bo deemed unworthy of the calendar. Still, these 
men, so tried and so exemplary, are subjected to tlie same 
discipline, undergo the same degree of labour-puni.shment daily, 
and are placed in almost every respect oji an exact par with the 
remaining two hundred more or less reckless prisonere, whose 
insubordinate di.spositions determine the daily regulations and 
penalties to which all convicts are subjected. 

Sentences. —When wo think of the enormous wealth that is 
constantly displayed in London and other large cities to the 
curious gaze of hundfeds of thousands of destitute men, women, 
and children—creatures who are strangers to the ordinary com¬ 
forts of life, and for whom the sight of surrounding luxuries 
must be a kindred torture to that of Tantalus—it is surprising 
that fifty times more theft is not attempted, and that the criminal 
ejass is not far more numerous in Great Britain than wc find it 
to be. Tt is in connection with these temptations that are 
exhibited to indigence and vice, often so carelessly, and, as a 
rule, so needlessly, by the possessors of wealth, that I would 
dii-ect attention to the uareaeonable, if not vindictive, severity 
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of the law in dealing with a class of human heings for whose 
Ishmaclite propensities society itself is, in the main, responsible, 
Doubtless Imman nature has a conception of some moral obliga¬ 
tion, or human ideas of right and wrong would not have formed 
a basis for codes of equity and morals in society. But such a 
conception, if not nursed and cultivated in the individual by 
external iiifluences, will no more fructify into correct notions of 
duty to man and society than would the,most fruitful soil 
spontaneously offer us the necessaries of life without the hand 
of labour or the skill of the husbandman supplying the media 
by which Nature is delivered of her gifts to mankind. Given, 
therefore, a percentage of the population of Great Britain uj)on 
whom poverty and ignorance are allowed to exercise their 
demoralising influence, and upon whose perverted lives the 
accessory evils of intomi)erance aud the solicitations of ostenta¬ 
tious wealth arc permitted to have full play, bow can the society 
that is responsible for such a slate of things sanction the sentences 
that are now passed upon criminals who have been thus nurtured 
by its own neglect, and for critnes wliich are mainly the outcomb 
of its own defective police organisation? 

If it is not denied that even a criminal lias a right to know, 
before transgressing the law, what is to be the penalty he is 
to incur if found guilty of crime, is it not eijually just to say 
that those who have received no moral training—the ivaifs and 
strays of populous cities, from whonj the criminal class is chiefly 
recruited—are not cognisant of the moral obliquity of the acts 
fur which they receive such enormously disproportionate sen¬ 
tences 1 Are not the incentives to crime more powerful and 
numerous than the preventives, say, in London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham—cities that contribute 
more than fifty per cent, to the criminal population of Great 
Britain? Yet those who are perndllcd to graduate in criminal 
pursuits under the tuition of the low drinkhouse and the brothel, 
aud to be subject to the demoralisation of crowded and ill- 
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ventilated dwellings in the slums of cities and towns, are d(jall 
with by the administrators of the law as if they were oireniling 
against a society that had done its utmost to remove the nurseries 
of social disease which breed the convict population of Portland 
and its kindred establishments. Attention has often been called 
to the anomalous custom of apportioning the duration of sentences 
to criminals, by which periods of five, seven, ten, fifteen, twenty 
years and life are awarded, while penalties comprising inter¬ 
mediate terms are scarcely ever inflioted; .though it would bo 
ridiculous to suppose that intermediate terms would not alTonl 
adequate punishment. If regard for the prison accommodation 
of a growing criminal class, and for the expenditure which thiir 
costly system of punishment tails upon the public, induces 
public writers to ventilate in the press the question of shorter 
sentences, it may be permissible to add to such arguments the 
higher ones of simple justice and equitj’’, which ai'o enforced by 
the above considerations. 

The recent Commission for Inquiring into the Working of 
the Penal Servihido Acts has recommended tlie rejjeal of that 
provision in the Penal Servitude Act of 1864, by which, in 
case where any person is convicted of any olfencc punishable 
with penal servitude after having been previously convicted of 
felony, the least sentence of penal servitude that can be awarded 
is a period of seven years. This recommendation .is both just 
and humane. Why, then, can there not be discovered a virtue 
of punishment in terms of four, six, eight, nine, eleven, twelve, 
sixteen and eighteen years respectively, as well as in “the 
favourite periods” of five, seven, ten, fifteen and twenty? It 
is absurdly unjust to proceed upon the theory that because ten 
years is deemed by a judge to be insufficient punishment for 
an orfenco which docs not merit fourteen, there is therefore no 
intermediate figure that could satisfy the ends of justice. 

Quality of Punishment .—It could be nowise derogatory to 
the functions of those whose occupation it is to pass sentence 
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tiix)n criminals to pay periodical visits to tlie various convict 
istablishments, in order to obtain a fuller insight into what 
penal discipline really is, and what is the true nature of the 
punishment that is awarded in a sentence of ’five, ten, or fifteen 
years of convict slavery. Such hnowledge would be easily 
purchased if it disclosed to judicial minds the fact that tlie 
quality of the punishment to which convicts are subjected is 
calculated to engender among criminals the feeling that the law 
has been vindictive^where it should only have been just; and 
tliat there is inflicted in a five-years’ sentence of such a system 
of purgatorial expiation, as that now perfected by Sir E. F. Du 
Cano, a penalty far more severe than what is believed by the 
general public to be comprised i* penal servitude. 

‘When prison officials are seen coming forward to advocate 
—as they occasionally do in the magaziifcs—a non-vindictivo 
policy towards the criminal classes, the public mind is edified 
by the spectacle of phiLinthropy being associated with the 
control of the prisons of the country and the police of London ; 
and he must indeed be an ungrateful fax-payer who will begrudge 
whatever annual sum is asked from Parliament to maintain in 
efficiency the systems so administered. If these public servants 
could infuse their own fairness into every member of the sub¬ 
divided machinery of their centralised departments, there would 
no longer he any fear of an unwarranted exercise of deputed 
authority on the part of subordinates. It must not, however, 
be overlooked in an estimate of this kind, that it is natural in 
all responsude officials to persuade themselves, and the public 
if possible, that a degree of perfection has been reached in their 
special posts of trust not previously attained therein. The 
reimtation for efficiency of a prominent public officer too 
fiequently ao^ted as a gudrantee for that of his department. 
Confidence ^%e head suggests belief in the soundness of the 
whole of the machinery supposed to be under liis immediate 
hand. In the administration of centralised civic authority tlris 
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is anything hut a safe guide to a correct knowledge as to ilio 
just and impartial exercise of its duties. Whore there is hut 
indirect control in the performance of such duties as those of a 
prison warder, there cannot he direct supervision, and deputed 
prison authority is liahl^ to abuse in exact proportion to the 
relative legal status of the officer and the convict. What, for 
instance, does the chairman of directors know of the full nature 
of convict Smith’s punHiinont under the rule of* assistant- 
warder Jones, in the quarries outside our cell or on the hogs 
of Dartmoor? If Smith reports Jones’s potty tyranny to 
the governor, all tliat Jones has to do, to evade whatever 
consequences such tneatnicnt might incur, is to deny the tnrth 
of the chJrge, and, according to the evidence of prison governors 
tendered to Lord Kimberley’s Commip.sion, the officer's deniid 
would disjiose of the matter. But Smith’s injury would not 
end here, if he wore foolish enough to report his officer, even 
under provocation. The giving of marks to convicts, hy which 
remission of sentence is alone earned, is the duty of warders and 
assistant-warders, and the stoppage of even two marks for one 
day, out of a posfsihle daily earning of eight, might entail upon 
Smith a prolongation of penal servitude for one week. 

To inquire into a circumstance of this kind (with hundmls 
of which I have been familiar during my imprisonment in 
Dartmoor), Sir E. F. Du Cano would have to receive his 
information through the various grades of authority interposing 
between himself and convict Smith; and yet with this dis¬ 
advantage, as to a correct knowledge of the real character of the 
punishment of penal servitude, as carried out hy practically 
irresponsible subordinates. Sir E. F. Du Cano is expected to say 
whether such a penalty, so inflicted, is calculated to reform or 
htffden the criminal. 

Penal servitude has become so elaborated tliat it is now a 
huge punishing machine, destitute, through centralised control 
and responsibility, of discrimination, feeling, or sensitiveness; 
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and its non-success as a deterrent from crime, and complete 
failure in reformative effect upon criminal character, are owing 
to its obvious essential tendency to deal with erring human 
beings—who are still men despite their crimes—in a manner 
wiiich mechanically reduces them to^ a uniform level of dis¬ 
ciplined brutes. 

There is scarcely a crime possible for man to be guilty of, 
short of murder, which should not, in strict justice, be expiated 
by seven years’ infliction of a punishment that has been brought 
to such a nicety of calculation that there is the closest possible 
surveillance of every one undergoing it night and day, together 
with an unceasing conflict between every feeling in the prisoner 
that is superior to a mere condition of animal existeiftc and the 
everlasting compulsion to refrain from almost all that it is 
natural for man to do, and to do what it is to the last degree 
repugnant for any rational being to consent to perform. Yet 
wretches who have had a London glitter or a workhouse for 
their only moral training-school, and who have been subsequently 
nurtured in crime by society’s other licensed agencies of moral 
coiTuption receive ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty years for 
thefts and crimes Avbich should, in justice, be expiated by a 
twelve months’ duration of such punishment. It is these 
horribly unjust penalties that beget many of the desperadoes of 
Ikirtland, Chatham, and Dartmoor, the ^murderers of wardcia, 
the malingerers, and the partial' maniacs, and which imiilaut in 
the minds of convicts that ferocious animosity against law and 
society which turns so many of them into reckless social savages. 
A chastisement that would punish criminals without keeping in 
perpetual motion all that is vicious and resentful in human 
nature, and, while inflicting a merited penalty for proven guilt, 
should teach a better lesson to erring humanity than despair 
and revenge, would surely serve the ends of law and justice 
without impairJhg the systems of detection and punishment by 
which society is protected from its enemies. 
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LECTUEE XXII. 

EDCCATION AS A PHBVENTIVE OP CHIME. 

Imaginary Flight from Prison— A Scene ere route —Confines of London— 
Crime Germination—Children in Slums and Workhouses—The Remedy 
—Rekrmatory Institutions—Combination of the Kindergarten, ICIe- 
mentary Schools, and Manual Instruction—Their Management—The 
Class of Children to be Rescued—Evidence of the Efficacy of the 
Kindergarten—An Appalling Fact—Twelve Hundred Paupers, Vaga¬ 
bonds, and Criminals traced for origin to the Children of one Abandoned 
Woman—The Shelter Schools of France—The Higher Work of Re- 
fonnatory Institutions. 

Figuhativelt speaking, wo are now about to quit this our in¬ 
voluntary “ hermitage.” In fancy, we shall breathe the air of 
liberty and commingle with the busy outside world, as if stone 
walls did not a prison make, for me, nor iron bars a cage, for 
you. As yet, you are a complete stranger to civilised life 
beyond this cell, excepting what little has been revealed of 
it in the course of our previous lectures. The scenes which we 
shall witness in our imaginary excursion, will not therefore 
have that interest for you which they will possess for me. 

In our flight of fancy towards the confines of the nearest 
largo city, we shall pass many objects, animate and iiianimntc, 
which would point the moral for our lectures; but we shall 
leave them for a more close observation later on. 

Hut stay, for a moment! Do you see that field in which 
men and women are bent down working 1 This is Dorsetshire. 
These labourers are but earning a few shillings a week for the 
maintenance of themselves and families. Iftinder wretched- 
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looking huts, which you see disfiguring the landscape, are their 
homes. Comfort or cleanliness within there is little or none. 
They are the residences of human beings but little removed 
from the condition of chattel slavery—men who plod on from 
year to year in sluggish misery, seemingly indifferent to those 
causes which tie them down to this animal-like existence- 

“ Do they own this land 1 ” 

Bless you, no. They are the wage servants of the farmers, 
who are the rCnt-payers to the landlord,,who is the monopolist 
of this portion of the soil of England. 

“ Does he work 1 ” 

Why, yes—in a way. He collects, or causes to he collected, 
the rent once or twice a year; he hunts, shoots, and ^hes over 
these lands; and, as Justice of the Peace for this locality, he 
occasionally sends some of these workers whom you see in the 
fields to the county prison for daring to catch a hare for a 
Sunday dinner, or lift a trout from that running stream at our 
feet. He probably goes to Parliament, also, to represent the 
interests of his class and to defend and perpetuate those laws 
which enable him and his like to make others do all the work 
while he and his kind do all the enjoyment of life. Away in 
that stately residence, whose tuivets you see peeping above the 
trees of that distant demesne^ you perccuve his country seat, or 
the place where he spends a few weeks each year when tired of 
city pleasures. 

Look upon that picture and then upon these huts and those 
toilers in the fields, and say whether the w'orkois and the idler 
should not, in justice, change residences ? 

But I- am delaying our journey to the nearest large city. 
Here we are at last! You perceive that we have exchanged 
the braoi|^ air, the varied landscape and the calm rejmse of 
country ■ for the smoky atmosphere, the lines,of narrow 
streets, 5 <ihd the noise and jostle of this crowded place. Poverty 
associated with jpeen fields and fragrant hawthorn is bad enough. 
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in all truth; but when cooped up in those small and ill-ventilated 
tenements, which you see rising up on each side of these narrow, 
dirty slums around us, it is truly a condition of social wretohedr 
ness which may well cause you to wonder why life is worth 
living to the creatures whom you see prowling about. 

Look at that group of little children, making mud pies in 
yonder gutter! You can easily picture what their training will 
bo from the character of these surroundings. This morning, 
some of them were probably hawked round the outskirts of the 
city on the arms of professional beggars, for the purpose of 
exciting the charity of benevolent peopla A similar plan will 
be put into operation to-night, among the drink-shops. If the 
])arents of the children do not themselves resort to this practice, 
they lend their oifspring to other vagabonds who will pay them 
ijiterest on those human loans out of the alms that will be 
gathered by their aid. 

What will the future of these children bo ? What can it bo 
but the life of sin and wretchedness which begets those strange 
beings whose crimes and characters wo have been portraying in 
our previous discourses! They are the criminal seedlings for 
the next generation of thieves and desperadoes who will people 
the convict prisons of England. ^ 

Let us visit another nursery of poverty and depravity. You 
see that long, prison-like building, away to the loft? That is 
the workhouse. A workhouse is an institution of licensed idle¬ 
ness for broken-down drunkards and “ne’er-do-weels,” and a 
prison for such honest poverty as will not starve or steal in the 
midst of abundant but unjustly distributed wealth. It is the 
symbol of the Community’s obligation towards proviQing its 
destitute members with that sustenance which will prevent the 
crime of starvation. It is a just and Cliristian idea; but like 
many more beneficent ideas in our social economy, it is vitiated 
in the application. 

There are two classes bf inmates here. One is an idle and 
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immoral class, which occupies a mid position between known 
criminals and the labouring masses in the economy of society; 
the other compiises the aged, the wrecked, and the unfortunate 
belonging to the working ordera. Both classes are placed on a 
footing of equality—^they are all paupers. The profesaional 
loafer is as well-fed and cared for as the aged or over-worked 
artisan or labourer. Tliis is not as it ought to be. The nipn 
who by years of industry in his native land, no matter how 
humble the occupation at which ho has been employed, has 
contributed alike to the wealth of the nation and the riches 
of landlord or capitalist employer, is justly entitled in his 
old age to be taken care of by the State, without |he associ¬ 
ation of quasi-criminals or the stigma of degrading pauperism. 
He it is who shculd really be the pensioner of the nation; 
at least to the extent of being maintained respectably when 
he is incapacitated by age or infirmity from providing - for 
himself. 

As for the other class, they should bo dealt with in the way 
John Euskin'prescribes : 

“ Since for every idle person some one else must be working 
somewhere to provide him with food aud clothes, and doing, 
therefore, double the ^antity of work that would be enough for 
bis own needs, it is only a. matter of pure justice to compel 
the idle person to work for his maintenance himself. The 
conscription has been used in many countries, to take awfty 
labourers who sup 2 rort their families from their useful work, and 
maintain them for purposes chiefly of military display at the 
public expense. Since this has been long endured by the most 
civilised nations, let it not bo thought that they would not 
much more gladly endure a conscription which would seise only 
the vicigus and idle, already living by criminal procedures at 
> the public expense; and which should discipline and educate 
thorn tf^bour which would not only maintain themselves, but 
be Boryfcpfable to the commonwealth. The question is simply 
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tliis: We must feed the drunkard, vagabond, and thier; but 
shall we do so by letting them steal their food, and do no work 
for it? or shall we give them their food in appointed q^uantity, 
and enforce their doing work which shall bo 'W’onh it ; and 
which, in process of time, will redeem their own characters, and 
make them happy and serviceable members of society? Your 
idle people, as they are now, are not merely waste coal-.beds. 
They are explosive coal-beds, which you pay a high annual rent 
for. You are keeping all these idle persons, remember, at a fat 
greater cost than if they wore busy. Do you think a vicious 
person eats less than an honest one? or that it is cheaper to 
keep a bad man drunk than a good man sober?” 

But we have come to this place to look after the children. 
Oqr object is to point out how the pauper and criminal classes 
can be reduced in society; and wo must, therefore, keep the 
children, rather than the parents, in view. Tliore are probably 
two or three hundred child rcu of both sexes inside of this one, 
workhouse. A large portion of these are of crinunal parentage 
and have criminal natures. They should be kept apart from 
those who are not thus inoculated with criminal .propensities; 
but no such classification is adopted here, and thus we see how 
crime-breeding is ignorantly fostered at ^he very stage of life 
when it is most important, both for the good’ of the child and 
the welfare of societ}% to begin the work of reformation. Well, 
now, it is only natural that I should be asked to submit pro¬ 
posals, such as, in my judgment, would remedy the evils of 
which I have been speaking. I admit the fairness of the 
demand, and I gladly respond to it. I entertain very emphatic 
opinions ,as to what ought to be done with a view, at least, to 
minimise the evils of the existing social system. Whether or 
not these opinions are likely to be considered “practical,” 
remains to be seen. I only affirm that they are sincefely held, 
and that they have been reached after much earnest thought. 

I would take the children of both hardened and casual 
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criminals from their parents, and unprotected or neglected children 
from wherever found, and place them in kindergarten, industrial, 
or reformatory scliools, placing all such institutions directly 
under State supervision and control, aided by ladies and gentle¬ 
men resident within reasonable distance. My acquaintance 
with institutions of this character is not extensive; but it is 
sufficient to enable me to bear testimony to the ‘nobleness of 
private efforts in the direction I speak of. I would have the 
State avail itself of this laudable devotion to the regeneration 
of the unfortunate, so unstintingly shown by philanthropic 
citizens throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and largely extend 
its opportunity of .application, I am satisfied that the Skate 
could not make too heavy a demand upon the benevolent 
energies of sympathetic men and women in a work of this kind; 
and I am equally convinced that the demand, however heavy, 
ought to be made. If wo placed such institutions exclusively 
under the control of officials, we should but aggravate the 
admitted evil of officialism pure and simple. But if to the 
official element we added the voluntary element, we should, in 
my judgment, obtain a control of the most prudent and yet 
earnest and enlightened, character. I am well aware that the 
combination of which I speak already exists to a considerable 
extent in regard to' many public institutions, but it is capable of 
much improvement and very wide extension. 

In all great centres of population, then, I would establish 
reformatory institutions which should bo a combination of the 
kindergarten, the elementary, the industrial, and the reformatory 
schools; the aim of these institutions should be both preventive 
and curative.- Beginning with the children of the criminal 
population, who as yet are too young to be criminal, I would 
take them away from their present surroundings, and place them 
in the kindergarten of a reformatory institution. In the next 
place, I W'ould take the boys and girls who are just entering 
upon careers of crime, and place tliese in the higher departments 
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of the reformatory institutions. To tlie work of these several 
departments I will refer later on, after having indicated how I 
would have them governed. In this matter I would follow the 
same principle, viz. that of combination. Indeed, I doubt if I 
have any more brilliant suggestion to make in this connection 
than this—that I would organise the various agencies for the 
prevention and cure of crime into one grand national enterprise. 

The reformatory institutions—I can at this moment think of 
no better name—should be, I say, a combination of the methods 
of government pursued in the institutions whose place they are 
to take. „ There should be a Board of Management for each 
institution, composed of one paid Inspector, ranking with the 
Chief Inspectors of schools or factories, ^d appointed by the 
Home Ollice, and say twenty or thirty ordinary members of both 
sSxes, nominated by the governing authorities of the towns, 
cities, or counties interested in any given institution. 

The Inspector should be the official member of the Board of 
Management of perhaps four or five such institutions. His wide 
experience would be invaluable, and his position would command 
the respect and consideration of every ordinary member of' the 
Boards with which he W’ould be connected. - Let us suppo.se him 
the direct representative of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and then let us suppose the action of every Boaid 
liable to revision at the hands of that functionary, and we see 
at once that the official element would be sufficiently represented 
on all Boards of Management. The business of such Boards, in 
connection with any institution under their control, would be 
purely administrative. The Board would appoint the necessary 
superintendents and subordinate officers of both sexes, who 
shoxdd be responsible to the Board for the proper carrying out 
of all duties, regulations, and work of the institutions. It 
would receive all children committed to its chargej and have 
them watched over with a tenderer care and a more moral 
solicitude than would be extended to them if left to breathe the 
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pf stilential atmosphere of habitual criminality, Or follow in the 
footsteps of drunken and depraved vagahondagO, 

What children should he taken into such institutions ? and 
how would you avoid interfering with parental authority in 
cases where proof of criminal pursuits or evidence of criminal 
neglect on the part of the parents would not he very clear t 

The following conditions, laid down in the Neglected and 
Criminal Children’s Act of the colony of Victoria (Australia), 
ought, in my opinion, to determine the character of children 
that should be rescued from crime and vagabondage, and trained 
in the reformatory institutions: , 

J,. Any child foimd begging or receiving alms, or being in 
any street or public place for the purpose of begging or 
receiving. 

2. Any child who shall be found wandering about or frequeftt- 
ing any street, thoroughfare, tavern or place of public resort, or 
sleeping in the open air, and who shall not have any home or 
settled place of abode, or any visible means of subsistence. 

3. Any child who shall reside in .any brothel or associate or 
dwell with any person known or reputed to be a thief, prostitute, 
or habitual drunkard, or with any person convicted of vagrancy 
under any Act now or hereafter to bo in force. 

4. Any child who, having committed an offence punishable 
by imprisonment, or some less punishment, ought, nevertheless, 
in the opinion of the Justices, regard being had to his age and 
the circumstances of his case, to be sent to an industrial school. 

6 . Any child whose parent represents that he is unable to 
control such child, and tlp^ he wishes him to be sent to an 
industrial school, and jitfes security to the satisfaction of the 
J ustices, before whom ,such child may be brought for payment 
of the maintenance of such child in such school. 

A special department in the police force could be created to 
seek out such children for removal, and it shauld be sufficient 
to secure their committal to a reformatory institution, that % 
stipendiary magistrate or a Judge should be satftfied that their 
committal was desirable. About the children of an old offender 
there need of course be no hesitatipn. But there is no doubt 
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that some discretion wuld he required in the case of children 
under the control of persons who might bo well known to the 
police as habitual criminals. It might be required of such 
persons that they should satisfy the proper authorities that the 
children were receiving due care. * If is possible that here and 
there a case would arise of this kind. Some man who had been 
an habitual offender, but had turned from his criminal career, 
quite unknown to the police, might be liable to be unjustly 
treated; but such cases would be comparatively rare, and while 
I would have all care taken to avoid injustice in such cases, I 
would act rigorously on the general principle that habitual 
criminals are unfit to have charge of children. 

I would begin, then, with the children of such criminals,’’and 
T would place them in the kindergarten of a reformatory institu¬ 
tion, but for the reasons given at the commencement of this 
lecture, the children of criminal parents should be kept in a 
special department of such a school apart frorn^ those who are 
not of such origin. The theory of Froebol’s system is, that the 
exercise of the physical and mental faculties, when that exercise 
is not accompanied by the appearance of compulsion, is both 
healthy and enjoyable. The limbs of the body are developed by 
marching and gymnastic exercise, and such games as children 
delight in; and all the tastes that depend upon the senses may 
be cultivated by drawing, singing, and modelling. 

Wherever the kindergarten has had a fair trial, its beneficial 
efifects have been abundantly manifest. The little pupils, under 
this delightful system of training, show a lively enjoyment of 
the teaching that is imparted, and a readiness to receive with 
real pleasure the, knowledge whioh^ under other systems of 
tuition, would be distasteful to the child mind. 

Mrs. Copper, a benevolent San Francisco lady, read' a paper 
a short time ago before the Prison Convention of the Pacific 
Coast on “The Kindergarten as a Preventive of Crime,” and in 
the course of this able contribution to reformafory literature. 
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mentioned this appalling fact: “ It appears that from a singlo 
neglected child in a wealthy county in New York State, there 
has come a notorious stock of criminals, vagabonds, and paupers, 
imperilling every dollar’s worth of property and every individual 
in the community. Not lees than 1200 persons have been 
traced as the lineage of six children who were born of this one 
perverted and depraved woman.” 

But appalling as this one fact truly is, it is by no means 
novel. It is, in short, an inevitable and natural result of things 
as they are, and accoi’dingly I agree with Mrs. Cooper when she 
says, “ We must get hold of the little waifs, who grow up to 
form the criminal clement just as early in life as possible. 
Hunt up the children of, pauperism, of crime, of brutality, just 
as soon as they can be reached; the chUdrun that flock itr tiic 
tenement houses, or tire narrow dirty streets; the childrerr who 
have no one to call them by dear names; children that are 
buffeted hither and tjrither, ‘flotsam and jetsam on the wild, 
mad sea of life.’ This is the element out of which criminals are 
made.” The unanimous testimony of those who have given any 
attention to this subject is, that the kindergartens, wherever 
they have been established, have given abundant proof of their 
humanising influence. I would have the State hesitate no 
loitger, then, but establish kindergarten^ as departments of 
reformatory irrstitutions in all the large centres of population, 
and snatch the little children from those corrupting influences 
which breed misery for their future lives, and beget traiired 
enemies to war against society. 

Other departments of these reformatory institutions should 
take up the education of the children at say seven years of age. 
I would have fimt an elementary school, qext a combination of 
elementary education and rudimentary technical infraction, and 
finally a finishing department in which technical instruction 
should predominate, and in which ■ the “ school ” should be 
workshops. Imagine a boy three years of age taken from 
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criminal surroundings and placed in such an institution as I 
have thus roughly outlined. The first four years of his life he 
would spend in what has not heen inaptly called “ the paratlise 
of children ”—the kindergarten. The next four years ho would 
spend in the elementary school The succeeding two years ho 
would be receiving further elementary education combined with 
rudimentaty technical instruction. The last two years he would 
be occupied in acquiring knowledge of handicrafts. He would 
then be fifteen years of ago, and at that age I would have him 
make his entry upon the life of a free citizen. 

I am well aware that this would be a period of supremo 
difficulty, but I am convinced that any obstacle that might 
present itself would be easily surmounted, in the vast majority 
of instances, if the work of the preceding twelve years should 
liave been attended with even a moderate amount of success. I 
am informed by those who have been for many years intimately 
fussociated with the management of industrial schools, that 
though difficulties ocnaaionally present themselves in finding 
situations for boys and girls after they have finished their terms 
at the scfliool, they are no greater than those of the ordinary 
applicants for labour. Employers of labour are generally found 
to bo willing to take into their employment boys and girls 
who have gained such jcuowledge and experience as are in;partcd 
to children in industrial schools, and I-see no reason to doubt 
that children brought up in the reformatory institutions of the 
kind I have indicated would find ample opportunity afforded 
them of pursuing an honourable career. If their training had 
been attended with a fair measure of success I am satisfied that 
the chances of their making their way in the world and of 
developing into intelligent and useful citizens would be vastly 
superior to what they arc now. Certainly if we would minimise 
crime we must reduce to a minimum those who, are brought up 
in an atmosphere of criminality. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
his own pungent way, says, that jit the first indication of lying 
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in a child he would have it gently chloroformed into a better 
state of existence, I would begin sooner. I would take it for 
granted that children of habitual criminals and children brought 
up in criminal surroundings have a tendency to become criminal, 
and I would not wait for any manifestations of that tendency. 
I would take the children away from their present associations 
and purge them of the tendency to crime through the agency of 
the reformatory institutions. 

It is unnecessary that I should dwell upon the character of 
the kindergarten and elementary departments of these institu¬ 
tions. These departments should resemble kindergartens and 
elementary schools such a.s we are already thoroughly familiar 
with. 

In regard to the former, however, it may not he out of place 
to mention hero that hints in regard to their management as well 
as arguments in favour of their establishment might be obtained 
hy an inspection of the “ shelter schools ” of France referred to 
in tho fust Reports of the Royal Commission on technical 
instruction. The Commissioners say : “ Tho number of children 
in the shelter schools in 1866-7 was 432,000, of whom three- 
fourths were received without payment. In 1879-80, the 
shelter-schools contained 606,000 children, of whom five-sixths 
wore received without payment. These jpstitutious can scarcely 
be styled ‘infant schools’ in the sense in which we ordinarily 
use the term. Their aim, besides affording shelter to children 
too young to attend the primary school, is principally to train 
the senses according to what is known as the kindergarten 
system. Much importance is attached to the training in these 
schools hy those who are advocating the further development 
of manual work in elementary schools.” 

It is necessary, perhaps, that I should dwell more particularly 
upon the chartioter of the higher departments of those re- 
fii^i^ltory institutions. Suppose a boy to have passed through 
Uw^tindergarten and elemen%y. departments, he would he, say, 
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ton years of age. He should now enter upon an important stage 
of Ms education. Instruction in the ordinary subjects should 
be accompanied by a moderate amount of inateuotion in the 
rudiments of a trade. After spendjng three years in this depart¬ 
ment, I would have him enter the finishing or technical depart¬ 
ment, in which the technical instruction should be specialised; 
and with reference to girls, the same course should be followed. 
There should be a careful attention to the development of the 
faculties in the primary departments, and an equally careful 
direction of manifest individual capacity into its proper channel 
in the secondary departments. The end to be kept carefully in 
view, throughout the whole course in these institutions, should 
bo to turn out, at the ago of, say, fifteen or sixteen years, boys 
and girls fitted in every way to become useful and honourable 
men and womea The work to bo carried on in the secondary 
departmenji would much resemble that already done in industrial. 
and reformatory schools. But I am of the opinion that it might 
bo carried to a much higher degree of perfection in institutions 
of the character hero proposed. 

One consideration of some importance here arises: The 
question will be asked what would you do with J)oys and 
girls such as are now frequently remitted to industrial and 
reformatory schools? *My‘answer is, that I would have them 
remitted to these reformatory institutions, subject to the neces¬ 
sity for proper classification already insisted upon. I would 
throw upon the Boards of Management of these establishments 
all the responsibility I possibly could in the directioiw I have 
indicated, while taking care that tiie institutions, as "departments 
of the public service, were lacking in nothing that was essential 
to their efficiency. In a word, -I would Organise the benevolent 
forces in the country in connection with State supported insti¬ 
tutions for removing from evil influences all unfortunate and 
neglected children (such as has been specified at page 182), 
and especially those of habitijjfd criminals. Or to put tMs 
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matter in another way, I would have the State say to the noble- 
minded men and women, everywhere to be found, who devote 
a great portion of their lives to a haphazard and often blind and 
little rewarded struggle to rescue the perishing: “ Come, here 
are schools, amply furnished. Take under your charge these 
unfortunates whom you are seeking to save, from their earlie-it 
years until they arrive at an age to keep and guard themselves. 
Watch over them with a sympathetic care as they grow from 
childhood to youth, and then befriend them when they shall 
have to commence to fight the battle of life among the throngs 
of men.” 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE WORKING CDASSES. 

Some Conseqiiences of Defective Education—Contrary Result of various 
Public Educational Media—Waste of Capacity—Slielter Schools— 
Reforms of Elementaiy Schools—The Royal Commission’s Report on 
Technical Instruction in France—Specification of Instruction given— 
Length of School Hours—The Defective Education of Cirls—Reforms 
required—Higher Elementary Schools required—Free Meals for School 
Children—Specialisation of Teelmical Instruction—Enlargement of 
the Scholarship Incentive—Creation of Popular Universities—Double 
Character of Work—Day and Evening Glasses—Scholarships open to 
Day and Evening Pupils alike—Provisions for Orphan Scholars—The 
Item of Cost—Note. 

In iny previous lecture I dealt solely with the education of 
tlie children connected with the pauper and criminal classes. 
In the present lecture I propose to make some observations 
upon education generally, and I shall venture to enter into 
greater detail regarding the combination of manual and techi^cal 
instruction with the ordinary branches of education. Experience 
has convinced me that many youths fall into had habits and 
contract evil associations mainly in consequence of* their edu¬ 
cation having been of a deplorably limited character. The 
efforts of social reformers should be directed to the mitigation 
of this calamity, and I am satisfied that the system of popular 
education in these three countries is easily cap.able of improve 
ment in such a direction that the, number of young people of 
both sexes who can he seen wandering aimlessly about the 
streets of all large towns in the evenings, and contracting habits 
that to say the least do not contribute to their own well-being 
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or the welfare of the State, might be enormously lessened. 
On the other hand, upon various occasions it has been my 
privilege and delight to witness the throned public libraries, 
reading-rooms, art galleries, and museum^ of cities and large 
towns in England, Scotland, and America, and, to a less extent, 
in Ireland, as well as to read the reports of public libraries and 
educational institutions, all showing that increasing numbers of 
young people are availing themselves of existing educational 
facilities. But, then again, how far has one to go from tho 
Birmingham Free Library and Midlapd Institute, or the Man¬ 
chester Mechanics’ Institution, now a technical school; or how 
far has one to go from the various splendid educational estab¬ 
lishments in the vicinity of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, or 
from Cooper Union, New York, or tho Mechanics’ Institute in 
Dublin, to discover that, after all, the crowds to be seen in 
most of these places so engaged as to make one’s heart rejoice, 
are but as a drop in a bucket compared with the crowds to 
be seen elsewhere, in each and all of these towns and cities, so 
engaged as to make one’s heart ache? Now the question is, 
how can we multiply the number of those who hunger and 
thirst after mental improvement, and the higher life which 
follows as “ knoivledge grows from more to more ? ” The waste 
of (jgipacity is the most a])palling of all wastes. I have known 
people argue profoundly about “ waste in nature,” and I have a 
hazy idea that the conclusion of the whole matter was that this 
waste was providentially ordained. 

The argument, however, always appeared to me to be lacking 
in conolusivenoss when apjdicd to the appalling waste of human 
-r-may I not, indeed, say Divino-r-capaoity going on around u.s 
every day. The question is not whether we can account for 
this waste, but whether we can do anything to prevent it. It. 
appears to me that we can, with comparative ease, multiply tho 
seekers after knowledge, and minimise this waste of capacity of 
which I speak; and I shall venture to indicate.two directions 
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in which efforts should immediately be made with a view to the 
achievement of these desirable ends. 

Our efforts shou|^ bo directed in the first place to the 
improvement of our system both of elementary" and higher 
education. And in the second place, to the better organisation 
of the educational forces already % existence in the large 
centres of population particularly with reference to higher 
education, and the creation of such forces wheip they do not 
already exist. 

To begin with, then, I would establish in all towns and 
villages shelter schools to which cliildr. n from four to seven 
years of ago might bo s^it for the whole day; and, as far as 
possible, I W'ould have similar schools established in country 
districts. These shelter schools should be really kindergarten*!, 
for I am convinced that the principles of Troebel are those 
which ought to underlie all enlightened educational efforts. I 
have already briefly indicated those principles, und it is unneces¬ 
sary that I should enlarge upon them, for they are familiar to 
all interested in education. Tlie shelter schools or kindergartens 
might be attached to existing infant schools, but I would have 
them much more plentifully scattered through the population. 

I have seen single streets in some of the large towns in which 
kindergartens in my judgment ought to exist. Of coui-se parents 
are naturally unwilling to allow any young children to pass 
unprotected through busy thoroughfares, “but this- difliculty 
would bo largely overcome if the necessity of crossing such 
thoroughfares were reduced to a minimum. And for the rest, 
if kindergartens were established in suflreient numbers, the 
elder children could take the younger ones to the kindergartens 
before proceeding to their own more advanced schools, and call 
for them again on returning. 

Then I would have elementary schools more plentiful than 
they now are. I think our aim should be to have numerous 
schools of this character rather than a.few large ones. The 
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character of these elementary schools I would change somewhat. 
They should he a combination of the kindergarten and the 
ordinary elementary school. But the work^of the kindergarten 
should be of a more advanced nature. It should consist of 
manual instruction in the rudiments of a trade or an art similar 
to what is now given in ‘'many of the elementary schools of 
France. This manual instruction, however, should not push 
the literary instruction to the wall, for it appears that it is in 
this respect that such schools have been considered defective 
even in France. The Koyal Commissioners on technical in¬ 
struction in their first repiort drew attention to this matter, and 
it is very gratifying to find that what has been the desire of 
many earnest educational reformers in these countries has actually 
been tried in France. We learn from this report that manual 
work has in recent years been introduced into many primary 
schools in the city of Paris. In some the children are taught 
the rudiments of a trade; in others they, are simply accustomed 
to the use of tools commonly employed in working wood and 
iron. The primary communal school of the Hue Tournefort 
seems to have attracted the special attention of the com- 
mis-donors. Thi^school was established as far back as 1873 it 
appears. The commissioners say, “ Until the beginning of last 
year trade instruction was commenced at the age of ten years 
and continued for throe years. During the first two years every 
child was taught drawing, modcdling, carving, joiner’s work and 
smith’s and fitter’s work. In the third year the work was 
specialised: some of the children being taught modelling and 
carving, others joiner’s work and cabinet-making, others again 
forging and fittiiig. Since the beginning of last year the same 
plan has been continued, but in addition, the children in the 
lowest classes, beginning even at six years of age, have three 
courses of (one hour each per week of the instruction in handi¬ 
crafts, wlr|oh, until then, did not begin until they had attained 
the age of ten years.” 
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To complete the picture of this remarkable school the com¬ 
missioners add: “Although, as has been said, thei work is 
specialised in the last jear, the pu])ils engaged in modelling and 
carving letnrn one day in each week of that year to the joiner’s 
bench and the forgo; the joiners and turners return to the forgo 
and modelling, and the smiths to modelling and joiner’s work. 
The school hours are from eight in the morning till six at night, 
with a half holiday on Thursdays. In the highest class they 
have eighteen hours per week in the ‘ shops,’ besides instruction 
in drawing, geometry, and natural science. There are 360 
children in the school. The children on leaving this school are 
generally able to earn from two shillings and sixpence to four 
shilliugs per week.” 

Now I quote the observations of the Royal Commissioners 
on this school because I am thus enabled to say how far the 
primary communal school of the Rue Toumefort corresponds 
with my idea of what ought to be established in these three 
countries. '*I should say, however, that the school hours are 
too long for general application to primary schools in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; while from the age of seven to the age 
of ten simple manual instraction, taking an intM®Jting and even 
an amusing form, would in my judgment be preferable, but the 
plan of the school of the Rue Toumefort might be copied with 
advantage in the higher elementary schools which should be 
established in all great industrial centres. The children in the 
school here mentioned are under the charge of the masters from 
eight in the morning until six in the evening—ten hours; and 
of that time about two hours appear to be occupied with 
technical instruction. I apprehend the people of these three 
countries would be unanimous in refusing to allow children of 
ten years of ago to be under pedagogic rule for quite so many 
hours. From nine o’clock until five, or eight hours in all, 
would be as long a time as parents could be expected to tolerate 
the confinement of their children. Long hours at anything are 

o 
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intoleraWe. ''Working men in France and other countries work 
too many hours, and they send their children to school for too 
many hours also. In Groat Britain and Ireland a school-day of 
eight hours might he permitted, hut two houis would have to 
he devoted to meals and recreation. Boys and girls from ten 
to thirteen years of age might fairly he expected to work six 
hours per day at school lessons, provided the lessons were 
sufficiently varied. At the Rue Tournefort there appear to ho 
about two hours per day devoted to technical instruction. I 
consider that period of time sufficient, at all events, for the 
first two years, though it might he extended foV children in 
their thirteenth “year. The four hours remaining ought to ho 
ample for purely literary imstruction and music and drawing. 

Of course the ad vancec^ manual or technical instruction.which 
for children of from ten to thirteen years of age should succeed 
to the simple manual instruction given from the age of seven 
to the age of ton, should he ada 2 ited to the sex of the children. 
Girls should ho taught the rudiments of sucli tradeifcas women 
can conveniently engage in, though instrnclion i|| these should 
he subordinate to a much more careful training in the domestic 
arts than is o^nnon in England, Indand, or Scotland at 
present. Th'iiPs hardly any more glaring defect in the edu: 
cation system of these countries than the miserable provision 
made for the education of girls. It is gratifying to observe 
that the early education of hoys is being gradually adapted 
to what w regarded as likely to be his necessities in after-life; 
hut when we compare this with what is being done for girls 
with the same view, we must surely blush for shame. In the 
near future, we may depend upon it, women will bo a far 
more important factor in both the industrial and political 
mechanism of society than they are now, and ’it would ho well 
tliat this should he the case. 

For, liowevor generally superior .to women men may flatter 
themselves they are, there cannot he a doubt that there are 
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liaany things beyond the domestic,sphere which women are as 
well fitted for as men. Anj'how, we have no moral right 
to refuse to women the opportunity of achieving thei»indepeud- 
ence of men in the straggle for existence. It is incumbent 
upon us to afford to girls as well as to boys in our elementary 
schools the opportunity of acquiring a rudimentary knowledge 
of such trades or occupations as they miglit subsequently 
find employment in if thrown upon their own resources for 
a livelihood. The number of such trades or occupations is 
constantly increa.sing, and it is impossible to do more than lay 
down a general rule applicable to both boys and girls, viz. that 
in all elementary schools containing pupils from ten to fifteen 
years of age, this technical education iinparted should have a 
general reference to the future of the pupils of both sexes, and a 
particular reference to the trades or occupations of the part of 
the country in which any school is situated. 

I speak of “fifteen years,” for that is the ago which, in my 
judgmenty should be reached by children before leaving school. 

I am satisfied that many of the evils of our social system arise 
from sending children too early to work. I know well the dire 
necessity that compels, but I hope to be ablelQJ^int a remedy 
for that ore I have done. 

In the mean time, let" me complete my idea of industrial 
education so far as it relates to primary schools. 

I am now to deal with children of both sexes who have 
completed their thirteenth year. During that year they have 
been spending eight hours per day in seliool: four in litomry 
instruction, two in technical instruction, and two in recreation, 
including meals. I would now extend the school hours and 
double the time allotted to technical instruction. 

But the work now to ho done should he carried on in schools 
known as higher elementary schools. These institutions should 
be perfect in every respect. They would receive pupils of both 
sexes at the age of thirteen years, and retain them until the 
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completion of their fifteenth year. The male and female teachers 
should be highly trained and well paid, and should be carefully 
chosen. L.would have no teachers in these schools who were 
not fully qualified to act as competent educators, and none 
under the age of twenty-one. Workshops, class-rooms, dining¬ 
rooms, common rooms, recreation grounds—all should be pro¬ 
vided, and dormitories where necessary. I am of opinion 
that every hoy and girl in the three kingdoms should pass two 
years in a higher elementary school. And for' the benefit of 
children whoso parents live in country districts, I would have 
such a school established in every country town, and in case 
any children lived at a considerable distance from the school, I 
would have provision made for them to sleep on the premises. 
And here it may be as well to state that up to the ago of fifteen 
I would have all education compulsory and free; and more¬ 
over, I would provide a free meal in the middle of the day 
for all ttie children. This latter provision I hold to bo an 
indispensable one in any scheme of enlightened educational 
reform. 

The instruction in these higher elementary schools for both 
boys and girls shoifid be an extension of that given in the lower 
schools. EveryiPIrt should be made to perfect the work so far 
attempted; but greater attention should now bo paid to the 
specialisation of technical instruction. Where the children 
expect to become farmers, particular attention should be paid to 
agriculture, and there should be attached to schools in country 
towns sufficient land to enable the children to make a practical 
acquaintance with tliis industry. Where, on the other hand, 
the children expect to become artisans, particular attention 
should bo paid to those trades that are predominant in the 
various localities in which the schools are situated. * In a town 
like Birmingham, for instance, there would be many higher 
elementary schools, and parents would have a choice, so that one 
school need not attempt to teach the rudiments of all the various 
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trades carried on in the hardware metropolis. The same remark 
would apply to Sheffield, and more or less to all largo towns. 
But to Manchester, Dublin, Liverpool, Bradford, Belfast, Glas¬ 
gow, and similar places, it might he expected that specialisation 
of technical instruction would not he difficult. It might ho 
attended with unusual difficulties in places like Birmingham, 
hut no one would venture to suggest that such difficulties would 
ho insurmountahlo hy Birmingham people. 

But that there are no really insuperahlo difficulties in the way 
of such schools as are here proposed is attested hy the fact that 
in France and other countries they already exist. And accord¬ 
ingly, whether there arc difficulties in the way or not, it is 
absolutely certain that advances will have to he made in this 
direction before very long. A rudimentary knowledge of draw¬ 
ing, modelling, engraving, carving, and type-setting, might 
readily ho imparted to both girls and hoys alike of from 
thirteen to fifteen years of .age; while elementary instruction 
in many other occupations having particular reference to the sex 
of the children might also ho given, as for example, millinery, 
lace-making, embroidery, and domestic economy for girls; and 
fitting, forging, stone-cutting, and joinery fa^oys, in addition 
to general literary instruction. And no o^P^h doubt that, 
once the urgency of educational reform in this direction was 
duly recognised, all obstacles would rapidly disappear. 

It is i)erhaps right to add, the programme of elementary 
education here sketched does not contemplate home lessons— 
excepting, of course, the moral and religious teaching which it is 
presumed most parents impart to their children. So far as my 
observation has extended, it has led mo to the conclusion that 
as far as possible the children should have done with hooks 
when they leave the school-room. After that let them amuse 
themselves to the top of their bent. And whenever possible, 
playgrounds should he large enough to he used as recreation 
grounds after school hours. If I could have my way, every 
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elementary school should have at tho very least two acres of 
playground attached. 

We have now arrived at perhaps the most critical period in 
the education of children, hut I maintain that if we have been 
happy in our choice of competent teachere, the instruction 
which has so far been imparted will have been received gladly, 
and will liave effectually inclined tho minds of tho children to 
the pursuit of knowledge. And now that, wo are about to 
dispense with tho element of compulsion, it is desirable that 
facilities should abound of which the boys and girls might take 
further advantage, and that every inducement should bo held 
out to them to do so. Pupils of higher elementary schools 
therefore should be encouraged by the prospect of obtaining 
scholarships of moderate amount, but sufficient to enable them 
to pursue their studies in connection with tho yet higher, 
educational institutions that fall now to be considered. / 

Before passing on, however, perhaps it may be well to mention 
that the reformatory institutions to which I have already 
alluded should be exactly the same in this respect as the 
elementary schools, and that to the children in them scholar¬ 
ships should bo iwarded also, so that all childreij at tho ago of 
fifteen years shbw have a fair and an equal start in life. 

Our real difficulties now begin. The question of questions for 
education reformers is how to organise higher education. Any 
one passing through the large towns of Great Britain must be 
struck with astonishment at the vast amount of energy displayed 
in connection with local educational institutions of a superior 
kind. Take the town of Birmingham. There is here a splendid 
Grammar School, an unsurpassed Midland Institute and School 
of Art, and the Mason College, not to speak of piinor institu¬ 
tions. In all the great industrial centres, such as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, and Glasgow, there are similar 
institutions. In the smaller towns, also, there are kindred 
establishments. What is required to multiply many times the 
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efficiency of these institutions is simply organisation! It 
appears to me that the aim should he to consolidate these often 
competing institutions, and organically connect them with 
elementary schools, hy taking up the work of education where 
it is left by the latter establishments. At the age of fifteen it is 
imperative that the children of the working classes should begin 
to earn their own living, but it is quite certain that there are 
hundreds and thousands of parents who would encourage their 
children to continue their education if they could. How can 
facilities be afforded them for doing so 1 Let us suppose that in 
Binningham the elementary schools are modelled on the plan 
here suggested. Let us suppose further that the Grammar 
School, the Midland Institute, the School of Art, and the Mason 
College are parts of one organic school whose curriculum is but 
-n extension of that of the higher elementary schools. Let the 
institutions named be known as jthe dlirmingham University. 
Each institution with very little change could continue its 
work very much on present lines, but the aim should be to have 
within the University separate schools of literature, science, and 
art. In the science school, say the Mason College, there should 
be workshops for imparting technical instruction with particular 
reference to the industries in the locality. fact, the appren¬ 
ticeship schools of Paris might have their counterpart in the, 
Birmingham Mason College. Now let the work done in con¬ 
nection with the Univei-sity bo of a double character. The day 
classes should be adapted to the instruction of students who are 
continuing their education untrammelled. by work for. daily 
bread. But there should be evening classes adapted to the 
instruction of students who have to earn tlieir living in the day 
time. The magnificent results which have been already achieved 
in Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and indeed in 
all the larger towns of Great Britain by evening classes (unfor- 
.tunately evening classes of this kind are scarcely known in 
Ireland), warrants us in hoping for results of which^ as yet, no 
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one dares to dream, if only we can do something to increase the 
number of those able to take advantage of them.’ I firmly 
believe that the improved system of elementary education which 
is here outlined would result in multiplying many times the 
number of those who would he anxious to attend these evening 
classes, and reducing to a minimum the devotees of that un¬ 
pleasant personage who pays special attention to pccvple with 
idle hands. How can we respond to this noble anxiety t An 
essential stop in this direction would be to put a stop to work at 
five o’clock in all factories, workshops, and other employments, 
making exceptions where absolutely necessary, as in the post 
office, the newspaper office, and so on. But, generally .speaking, 
an end should be put to the cuiploymcnt of young boys and 
girls in “offices,” warehouses, shops, and so forth, after the hour 
of five in the evening. Artisans have happily taken care of 
themselves to some ex;tcnt in this particular, hut there are 
jilenty of artisans who work less hours than their own sons and 
daughters. 

In the next place, the fees for these evening classes should be 
very small. They might bo much higher in the day classes. 
The prizes in the evening classes should bo equal in value to 
those in the day classes. 'J’he scholarships obtained in the 
higher elementary schools should be tenable for three years at 
the day classes, and should be worth not less than .£20 per 
annum, in addition to free admission to the classes chosen. 
Many a man having a large family would bo able to keep his 
brightest boy or girl at the University for throe years in this 
way, as well as scud the others to the evening classes. Can one 
measure the exertions which the most intelligent of the artisan 
classes would make to enable their children to take advantage of 
these facilidcs? And let me he quite clearly understood. These 
scholarships should not be limited in number. They should be 
the right of all.children of higher elementary schools who attain 
a certain proficiency. The examining Board of the University 
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should every year make their pick from among the children who 
have completed their course at all the higher elementary schools 
in the town, and to all who satisfy the Board of Examiners, I 
would have tlie University say: “ There is at your disposal a 
scholarship tenable for three years at our University. You can 
have free admission to the day classes and £20 per annum to 
provide yourself with food and clothing.” 

But ray proposal is not yet complete. There would bo many 
children without parents or immediate relatives. For the 
benefit of these I would establish a University Hall, where 
students might reside on easy terms, say upon surrendering 
one-half of their bursary. Admission to this Hall should not 
be an act of charity, but a right to those who should happen to 
be without other homes, and it should always bo at the dis¬ 
cretion of the University authorities. 

There are doubtless many points which I have not considered, 
but there is one which I have deliberately omitted. 1 have not 
counted the cost; but I am perfectly satisfied that if all 
that has been here proposed were done at the national expense 
—say by spending a few millions kss every year on “war 
paint,” and devoting the money to “operations” against ignor¬ 
ance and vice-breeding in some such way as that pointed out 
in these lectures—a saving would be effected in other directions 
so great as to leave an enormous balance in favour of the general 
tax-payer. 


"When making notes of the preceding lectures I had not 
had the advantage of reading the First Report of the Royal 
Commissioners on Technical Instruction. In transcribing my 
notes I was strongly tempted to make many quotations from 
tills most valuable Report, and especially from the documents 
in the Appendix. It appears that in Franco the work of free 
public education is making great progress, and French education 
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reformers seem to have succeeded to a very largo extent in 
impressing upon the public mind the necessity of ■ combining 
manual and technical instruction with the ordinary literary 
instruction of elementary schools. This First Kcport of the 
Royal Commissioners is of much value, as showing what has 
been already accomplished, and what is contemplated by the 
great French nation, and it is important that education reformers 
should make themselves thoroughly familiar with the informa-’ 
tion it contains. But I have not seen reason to modify my 
views, as set forth in the preceding lecture, for it will be clear 
to all English, Irish, and Scotch readers that the work now 
going on in France, as well as that which is proposed to bo 
done, however well adapted for France, is not equally so for 
Groat Britain and Ireland. It is nevertheless admirably adapted 
to impress upon the public of these three courrtries the urgent 
necessity of seeking similar ends by a policy less open to the 
suspicion of being hostile to Christianity; and accordingly I 
strongly urge all who are interested in popular education to 
make a careful study of this First Report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners on Technical Instruction, which can be obtained through 
any bookseller from H«r Majesty’s Stationery Office, for the 
small sum of fourpence. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

EATIONAL BECREATION AS A PREVENTIVE OP CRIME. 

The Free Libraries’ Act—Necessity for its Compulsory Application—Loans 
of Books from Large to Small Libraries—Museums and Art Oallerios 
—Peel Park Library and Museum, Salford—Unsatisfactory Classifica¬ 
tion in Slusoums—ICxceptions in tbe Indian Department of South. 
Kensington—Loans from Large to Small Museums—Travelling Ijcc- 
tnrers—Art Galleries—Absurd Division of Subjects—Loans of Pictures 
and Statuary from Large to Small Galleries—Popular Lectures— 
Advantages of Extending same to Country Districts—Popular Music 
and Concerts. 

Tns end I have in view in making suggestions on education is, 
simply, a more generally-educated general public; because I 
believe that, other things being equal, a well-instructed people 
could do its daily work much better than now, and would enjoy a 
much higher degree of general comfort than at present. Such a 
people would, moreover, in. the main, walk in virtue’s ways, and 
would discover not only that these ways are intrinsically ex¬ 
cellent, but economically best. The question, “Is life worth 
living 1” would receive a practical answer in the affirmative. 
Life is not worth living now to the vast majority of people, for 
the. reason that the life they live is rather that of mere beasts of 
burden than of men infinite in faculty. 

Now, it is manifest that the suggestions contained in the 
preceding two lectures, even if immediately embodied in legis¬ 
lation, could not effect the end I have in view in less than a 
generation. But there are other methods by which the same 
end may be very greatly promoted, and of these I propose now 
to speak. 
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I would make the adoption of the Free Libraries’ Acts com¬ 
pulsory. Town Councils, Town Commissioners, Local Boards, 
County Boards, should be charged with the duty of putting 
these Acts immediately into operation. There is scarcely any 
item of intelligence which should excite greater indignation than 
that which occasionally appears in newspapers, to the effect that 
each and such a town has declined to adopt the Free Libraries’ 
Acts. It is probably not generally known that the Acts in 
question are capable of being adopted by “ any borough, district 
or parish, or burgh of whatever population,” but, I fear, it may 
be assumed that proposals to adopt the Acts in rural “ districts” 
or ” parishes ” would meet with considerable opposition. Yet 
it cannot bo doubted that in rural districts and parishes there is 
as great a necessity for free libraries as in boroughs. There is 
only one way of overcoming the opposition of ignorance, and 
that is by making compulsory what the “ common sense of 
most ” believes to be for the common good of all. Does any 
one seriously suppose that a peojilo who have gone so far in the 
matter of public elementary education would refuse to go the 
length of insisting upon the establishment of the natural 
complement of public elementary schools—the public library 1 
However that might be, I am convinced that all friends of 
popular education should apply themselves without delay to an 
amendment of the Libraries’ Acts in the direction of making it 
compulsory upon local authorities to adopt them. In the mean 
time it is earnestly to be hoped that the working men of the 
towns will exert themselves to secure the adoption of these Acts 
at once. 

For the purposes of the Free Libraries’ Act, then, towns and 
villages and parishes should be grouped together.; having regard, 
as far as possible, to the geographical distribution of higher 
elementary schools, and the superior schools or colleges, similar 
to those grouped together in my last lecture, to form the 
“ Birmingliam University.” A maximum rate should be fixed^ 
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but it should be supplemented from the I^Tational Exchequer to 
the extent of one penny for every halfpenny in the pound 
contributed by the local rates. This contribution from the 
National Exchequer would naturally involve a certain amount 
of supervision on the part say of the Minister of Education. It 
should be his duty, for example, to insist that certain books 
should be added to any particular library, if it should appear to 
him that there was a real desire on the part of any considerable 
section of the ratepayers of any particular locality to have such 
books added to the library. I make this suggestion with some 
hesitation, I confess, but it is made with a double view. In the 
first place, the National Exchequer in contributing aid to local 
libraries ought to be in some way represented in its disbursement. 
In the second place, it is only too well known that local 
authorities often contain some one or two men whose “con¬ 
scientious convictions” will not sulfer them to assent to tho 
placing of certain books in the libraries under their control. 
Conscientious scruples of the kind referred to should always be 
respected, but they ought not to be permitted to stand in the 
way of the desire of any considerable number of ratepayers to 
have particular books placed within their reach. And there 
seems to me no better way of respecting these conscientious 
scruples tlian that of constituting a higher and generally more 
enlightened power—a sort of court of appeal The Education 
Department, with a Minister of Education at its head, would 
seem to be a fitting authority to settle disputed questions of 
this kind, and if it should be said that this would moan that 
Parliament would now and then be involved in discussions on 
the merits of a particular book, I can only say that so far as I 
have been able to observe, it does appear to me that Parliament 
is frequently less usefully occupied. 

But there is one suggestion that may be made here, with a 
view to the greater efficiency and more economical working of free 
libraries. When I have looked upon the magnificent collections 
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one provincial town to another, on loan. From the British 
Mnsenm and other sources it ought to be equally possible to 
make similar selections to be loaned in like manner, and, accord¬ 
ingly, there is no reason why during one year there might not 
be, certainly in all the larger towns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
at least two collections such as those described. Tho loans should 
be accompanied on their tour by a curator whose services might be 
available as a lecturer j and on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, at 
an appointed hour, the curator might well be expected to conduct 
the visitora round the building, explaining as he proceeded the 
various objects of interest, and answering questions. Imagine 
such a loan from the Indian Museum deposited in any pro¬ 
vincial town for six months; another from the Egyptia" De¬ 
partment of the British Museum, carefully calculated to convey 
a distinct conception of the past history o^ ^ndia and of Egypt, 
the present social condition of the two peoples, and the in¬ 
dustrial resources of their several countries , can any one doubt 
that the general public would acquire a much more correct view of 
the great Indiah and Egyptian questions than they no v entertain 1 

Hence I am convinced it would be highly beneficial if 
museums as a whole were more carefully organised. Every 
town might, of course, have its own permanent collections, but 
the maximum educational advantage of museums will never be 
realised until some such plan as that here suggested is generally 
adopted. 

Tho same remark substantially applies to art galleries. For 
the most part these remind one of children’s scrapbooks. The 
pictures are associated mainly with reference to the fitting of 
their frames. Space is so valuable that it is found necessary 
to huddle pictures most incongruously together.. One general 
division is thought to be sufficient, viz. into water and oil and 
statuary. Now, without pretending to be an authority upon 
art, I venture respectfully to subnrit.tha,t a room full of pictures 
and statuary is not necessarily an art gallery. What is required 
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is that there should he several rooms as spaciousouid well-lighted 
as possible, and moreover provided with seats; and the works 
of art should be classified with the object of producing a good 
effect upon the mind of visitors. Suppose ond room devoted to 
pictures of *tho groat masters. There should bo so much space 
to spare that upon occasion there would bo room for works of a 
similar character obtained on loan from other galleries. And so 
on through all the rooms. It is really incalculable to what an 
extent the utility of works of art might be multiiilied by a 
jiroper system of loans arranged between the various museums 
and art galleries throughout the three countries. 

(If course everything in this rcs])cct would depend upon 
mamigenient. In till jiJaees tlie Public Library, Museum, and 
Art (talK'iy shwiM be under the control of a Board of Manago- 
m ni., ct sisting of members of the town council or other local 
authority, ptincipals of higher elementary schools, profeasors 
of collegia, I'.d others interested in educational work. Tho 
('xpimses of sneb a Board sliould bo pai<l jiartly out of tho local 
rates aim ] artly out of tho National E-xchoquer. The chiefs of 
sach institutions, as well as tho heads of departments where tho, 
iiisi.itntions were at all extensive, slu' d be appointed directly 
by the Board of Management, wbo.ae con.stitiition would bo a 
suffloient gnaranlee that jobbery would be reduced to a minimum. 
Subordinate ollicials might well be appointed by their chiefs. 

I am inclined to think that tlio result of an organisation of 
mibliu educational institutions of this character on such a basis 
as is hero sketched would result in the rapid growth of a class 
of officials of high culture and yet popular sympathies, whoso 
<!l’’.>rls to make their several institutions promote tlieir avowed 
object would lead to such an interchange of books, pictures, 
statuary, and objects of interest between different centres,, as 
would keep up a perpetual popular interest. Thus ■would the 
work of education go on, while those who were being educated 
would bo scarcely aware of it. 
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There are two other methods by which, popular education 
might he very greatly promoted, and after briefly noticing these 
1 .shall have done with this branch of the subject. The popular 
lecture is one of the most efficient means of education. A great 
deal has been accomplished in this way by leading sdlcntitic men 
ill Manchester, Glasgow, and other largo centres of population, 
but only enough to show how much more might be done. The 
great difficulty is to make such things “ pay.” It is out of the 
question to expect that men competent to popularise science, or 
men of high literary and artistic culture, could undertake work 
of this description without adequate remuneration. And I 
therefore veftture to sugge.st that principals of higher elementary 
schools and professors of colleges should bo open to occasional 
employment as popular lecturers, not only in tlic large towns, 
but in the small towns and country districts. There arc great 
numbers of enlightened men living remote from towns, who 
would be glad to organi.sc a few j)ublic lectures during the long 
winter months if only thi^y could obtain lecturers. It is not 
that the people are too poor in every case to pay for such things ; 
it is that the taste of the ]>nblic has not been educated up to 
that point of appreciation which is cqiuil to a liberal exjienditurn 
upon its gralilicalion. People who have to work hard all d.ay 
“ don’t see the goral ” of lectures on scientilic, lilcrary, or arti.stic 
subji'cls. If it should be a lecture on “improved methods of 
agricullure,” say, which some earliest ch'rgyman was anxious to 
have delivered, the difficulty of finding the nccos.«ary funds in 
the locality most urgently rc(]niring improved methods of agri¬ 
culture w’ould be insuperable. I only select a lecture on this 
subject as an illustration of what I mean. But it will easily bo 
seen that if the money difficulty is insuperable an such a case, it 
would be ten times more so in the case of a lecture on the “ Life 
and Writings of Dean Swift,” in a similar locality. The fact 
is, what is wanted is a systematic scattering of good seed up 
and down the country. In some unlikely spot perchance the 
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seed would fall upon good gi-ound, and good fruit siiring forth. 
Rut as a general result a very greatly improved public taste 
might bo looked for. Lectures on domestio economy for young 
women, on thrift for both young men and young women, on 
historical Sid other subjects, repeated by the same lecturer in a 
dozen or twenty different j)]ace.s, could not fail to have a very 
salutary and almost immediate clJect. 

It will be observed that I lay .stress upon the application of 
the public lecture to country districts. I do so because after all 
the |)opulation of the country is always pouring into the town, 
and my idea is to do something to have it a less ignorant stream. 
Young men and young wonum coming up from the Arciidian 
simplicity of country life to its exact opposite in the busy 
manufacturing towns are nalur.illy led away by the glitter and 
cxciteuK'ut of their new surroundings; but if their tastes had 
been to any serious extent formed by any such proposal as that 
just made, am convinced that the glamour of town life would 
soon cease to blind tlioir eyes to the more solid advantages to bo 
derived from a diligent pursuit of knowledge through tlic more 
ahuiidant fanililies presented to them in their new life, and thus 
iusload of adding permanently to the giddy throngs that haunt 
the public thorough lares when the day’s work is done, largo 
nuinhcrs of them would crowil into the eveniiig classe.s, libraries, 
and museums, whicli would stand invitingly open. 

One other mc.aiis of popular education is to bo found in 
U)tclligent recreation. It is highly gr.itifying to find how 
steadily public opinien is growing in the direction of cheap 
popular concerts. Why should there not be a school of music 
as well as a school of art in connection with every considerable 
town? Music is taught in elementary schools, and should bo 
more diligently taught. Let the work bo carried on to the 
highest degree, as in the case of drawing and modelling and 
other branches of art. Then just as the teachers and professors 
already alluded to form a staff of public lecturers, so the teachers 
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and professors of nriisio could apply themselves to the work of 
improving the popular taste by good music. There is nothing 
in the way of great and successful eiforts in this direction. All 
that is required is organisation and funds. In all the public 
parks there should be bands playing at least two Evenings in 
every week as well as two afternoons. In all towns and 
villages, particularly in the winter, local masicians might be 
encouraged to get up concerts by being assured of the assistance 
of teachers from the nearest school of music, who should bo 
paid for their services as the public lecturers wouhl bo paid for 
theirs. I confine myself to recreation of this kind, because 
physical recreation is ihore readily provided by the people them¬ 
selves, according to their several tastes, and it is only rc(piircd 
that in every town and village there shall bo a i)nblic park or 
recreation-ground such as have been already spoken of in 
connection with public libraries. 

However, an exception must be made in the matter of bathing. 
Free public baths, it appears to me, are an urgent necessity, and 
they should bo connected with the public parks. But beyond 
the provision of facilities for bathing and gymnastic exercises, it 
is hardly necessary to go in tljis direction. 

It is necessary, however, to go much further than wo have 
already gone in the matter of popular concerts, both under cover 
and in the ojjen air. It is hardly required that the prijiciplo of 
compulsion should be introduced. Everything necessary would 
be gained by grants either from the local rates or from the 
National Exchequer. I do not see, for example, why every 
town or village should not have its public band or musical 
society, receiving a grant in aid from the local rates or from the 
National Exchequer. It would bo but an extension of the 
principle now in operation in the science and art department of 
South Kensington in reference to science classes. The gi'ante 
might readily,.bo made contingent’ upon the due performance of 
certain spewed public services. 'What is really wanted is 
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simply this—something to stimulate local exertion. In every 
locality a small minority is always to bo found more or less 
enthusiastically devoted to the promotion of education ; some 
are in favj^ur of science classes, some of art classes, some of 
music classes. I would have the State say to these earnest men 
and women: “ Come now; for every pound which you cun 
raise locally to further your aims we wiU give you so much 
more. Tlicro are in your midst highly-educated principals of 
schools, and profc.ssors in all departments of literature, science, 
and art. Go to these for help, and if you cannot find 
sufficient money to accomplish your purpose we will do our 
best to meet you." 

In this way I am persuaded the movement in favour of 
7 )opular education and rational i-ecroalion would be so effectually 
pwwoted that crime would speedily diminish, and a healthier 
moral tone pervade public life. 
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LECTURE XXV. 

CAUSE OP POVERTY. 

Contrasts of Wealth and Poverty—Why arc the Poor so very poor ?—The 
Drink Thesory—little or no Inducement for Thrift—Wages kept to a 
s(!mi-starvation point by Competition and Monopoly—Diminution of 
Population not Increasing Wages—Itclations of Dand and Labour— 
How Land Monopoly has robbed l^abour in Ireland—Industry ground 
down to the Hare Living Point of Iboiinneration—“ I’oimlatioii Tend¬ 
ing to Overtake the Means of Subsistence” fallacy cxjiloded as regards 
Ireland—Monopoly’s Dictum to Labour—The same Principle bclniid 
the whole Indu.strial System—Power and Privilege robbing Labour 
ami manufacturing Poverty—Abolition of Land Monojroly absolutely 
essential to the diminution of Poverty. 

Ip ignorance is an evil, scarcely less so is poverty. And it is 
Tvitli poverty as it is with ignorance; it is bad in itself as well 
as in its effects. In the present and some succeeding lectures I 
propose to investigate the causes of poverty. 

Perhaps it is necessary to say a few words in the first place, 
however, upon the existence of poverty. We are told that tlio 
poor are not nearly so poor as they used to be, and statistics are 
quoted to show that the incomes of the working classes have 
increased in a much higher ratio tliau have llio incomes of other 
classes within the last fifty years. Admitting all this, the 
circumstance has still little or no bearing on the real questions 
at issue between labour and monopoly. For in the first place, 
what is the good of quoting figures which, after all, are more or 
less the results of estimates formed upon une'ertain and in¬ 
sufficient data, when the great industrial centres present us with 
tlie most awful contrasts of wealth and poverty? In th» 
ricliest counties in England, Ireland, and Scotland, the miserable 
hovel is the inevitable accompaniment of the magnificent mansion. 
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Tlie question, therefore, is not whether or liot the incomes of 
the working classes have greatly increased of late years, but 
whether or not there is a weight of poverty which is capable of 
being removed. And again, what is the good of qireting 
statistics Avhen the question is not whether or not the incomes 
of the working classes have greatly improved within recent 
years, but whether or not the working classes have, received 
heretofore, or are receiving now, their just share of the wealth 
which is the result of their labour. The real questions are—Is 
there an unnecessary amount of jmverty in these tlireo king¬ 
doms find in the world ? IJoes the worker get a fair share of 
the wealth which labour produces? In my humble judgment, 
the first of these question.s must bo answered in the aflirmative; 
the second in the negative. It is accordingly now my aim to 
submit certain reasons which account for this state of things, 
and certain suggestions which, if adopted, would, I think, tend 
to remedy tJic more glaring evils of the existing social system, 
WJiy are tlie poor so very poor! Some people say, because 
tlicy arc so thriftless, and “give way to drink.” kfy study of 
life does not bear out this charge. Possibly the poor are 
thriftless and intemperate, hut so also are the rich, and it is 
even .accounted a fortunate circumstance when a rich man spends 
his money freely. But wh.at have the poor to be thrifty with, 
and what reason have they to be tcnijierate ? Would jioverty 
be abolished if all working men and women became thrifty and 
temperate to-morrow ? I do not think so. We are told that 
wages tend to the minimum upon which the wage-earners will 
continue to subsist.—that is to a bare living. Those who get more 
than suffices for a bare living may be thrifty, and will find it 
to their advantage to bo temperate. But to the great mass of 
workers who get only a bare living thrift and temperance are 
..rendered almost impossible virtues. If they all managed to sub¬ 
sist on something less than a bare living, wages would “tend" 
to that reduced minimum, and so we should reach that absurdity 
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•whicli was illj^stratod in tbe case of the man who proposed 
gradually to reduce the food of his horse to one straw per day, 
and did so only to find that tho unlucky animal died the day 
after his first meal of one straw. If wages really do tend to this 
minitnmn of which we hear so much, is it not clear that greater 
thrift and temperance on the part of all workers whoso wages are 
hut a hare living would but result in still lower wages to them, 
and still greater profits to their capitalist cmpl lyers? 

Look at what has happened in my own country. Years ago 
the farmers of Ireland paid their rents partly out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of what we may call auxiliary industries. Gradually 
these have largely disappeared from the country. What remaine 
of them are concentrated now in tho towns. But rents have 
gone up, and the struggle for existence has been so seveie that 
population steadily declined, klillions have gone to other lands, 
yet those who have remained at home are not a whit better off. 
The “ wages ” of the Iri.sh farmers have gone down; but the 
rent-rolls of Irish landlords have gone up; and it is now a 
settled fact that the thrifty and temperate farmer, who invested 
the insults of his thrift and temperance in iniprovoment upon 
his farm, has paid the penalty in an iuerease.of rent. And 
again, wherever a railway has been laid down, wherever market 
towns have sprung up, wherever harbours have been constructed, 
there have rents boon raUed yet higher. In fact, in Ireland, 
where manufacturing industries are so limited in extent, the 
real relations between land and labour are more clearly seen. 
It is plain that they are absolutely essential to one another. It 
is plain that land is valueless without labour. It is equally 
plain that labour cannot exert itself without land. In a country 
teeming with manufacturing industries these simple but essential 
relations are largely obscured. In a purely agricultural country, 
however, such as Ireland, the truth is clearly seen. 

Let us in imagination transport’ ourshlvos to one of the many 
beautiful and fertile valleys which entrance the tourist upon his 
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first visit to Ireland. Let us suppose it is summer. Scattered 
through the valley are the thatched homesteads, surrounded hy 
tlieir fields of waving grass and corn and flax; the potatoes are 
strong and healthy, and there is every promise of a plentiful 
harvest. In a very short time there wi^, be food enough in 
that valley to feed ten or twenty times the population inhabiting 
it. Yet are those who till that land and make it fruitful in the 
direst poverty; so poor that they dare not cat their own butter 
and eggs, nor drink the milk of their own cows. The people 
of this vaIloy,rich with food, must content themselves with a 
diet of potatoes, butter-milk, and occasionally oaten meal. And 
if that potato crop should fail, the people would positively 
starve. Why are these poor people so very poor 1 The reply 
is simple. There do(!s e.vist, though these poor folks never se.e 
him, a man called a landlord, who has the power to appropriate 
all the results of the industry of these pioor people to his own 
use and benefit, and does appropriate all save wbat suffices to 
all’ord to them in ordinary circumstances a bare living. If’any 
of the crops fail, the landlord does not moderate his demand ; 
the “ bare living ” of those poor people is reduced to starvation 
point. And that once upon a time it reached that point is 
evident, as the rtiins of many a cottage servo to testify. Why 
are these poor people so very poor ? Can it really be because 
population tends to overtake the moans of subsistence, and 
thus forces wages down to “a bare living” point 1 Certainly 
not in this case, for here nature and the hand of man have 
combined to redouble the fertility of the valley, while the greed 
of one man is responsible for the reduction of its population. 
Clearly it is no increase of population here that has forced wages 
down to thb minimum of a bare living. One thing, and one 
alone, is the cause of the poverty of those poor people, and it is 
this—that an unseen but all-powerful hand comes in just when 
the labourer is reaping the reward of his labour and snatches it 
from his grasp. Here are land and labour in happy co-operation, 
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but of the land one man is able to say: “ This is mine; to mo 
belongs the power of hfe and death. It is my prerogative to 
dictate to you workers the terms, if any, upon which I will 
jiermit you to work at all. My terms are the whole of the 
produce, less what wiU just suffice to enable you to maintain a 
bare subsistence. The moment I see—for though you cannot 
see mo I can see you—the moment I sec any of you by thrift 
and temperance making more than a bare living I shall increase 
your rent. The moment I find that any of you by thriftlessiicss 
and intemperance are unable to pay your rent, I will get rid of 
you—I will not permit you to get a bare living even.” Labour 
has no resource but submission ; for though labour is represented 
by a thousand pairs of hands, the owners of those hands must 
either work or starve. They cannot take the owner of the land 
by the scniff of the neck, and say, “ Yon, sir, shall either work 
or starve,” for the owner of the land has law on his side, and 
the British army at his back. 

Now the advantage of this illustration is that in this typical 
valley the problem is reduced to its .simjfiest terms. There 
wore land and labour, and no complex industrial sy'stom to 
obscure their relations or to conceal the operation by which the 
land monopolist appropriated the produce of labour. It was 
quite easy to see that the population of the valley entirely 
dej)ended upon the monopolist of the land. Ho w'ould allow 
just so much subsistence as would secure him the largest 
amount of wealth. If, for example, he found that five hundred 
men working for a bare living could hand over to him as much 
wealth as a thousand men working on the same terms, ho would 
take care to deny even a bare living to the unnecessary five 
hundred. Hence it is clearly not population prbssing on sub¬ 
sistence W’hich compels men to work for a bare living, but a 
privileged class, for its own advantage, limiting the subsistence 
available to workers. The wrong is duo to “ the injustice of 
society,” apd 7wt “ to the niggardliness of nature.” 
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Of course it is easy to say that even though there were no 
land monopolist in tlie case, and the valley belonged wholly to 
its inhabitants, the population would rapidly multiply and very 
soon overtake the means of subsistence—so that it is still true 
that population tends to overtake subsistence. But I answer, 
a tendency on the part, of population to overtake subsistence 
does not necessarily mean that the tendency will be carried on 
to the bare living point. If Labour were its own master it 
would elect to live a higher life than is possible to it so long 
as it is a slave; and accordingly, though population might 
increase to a bare living point, it is absolutely certain that the 
bare living with which Labour in a slate of freedom would bo 
satisfied, would bo luxury compared with the bare living with 
which in a state of slavery it must perforce be content Wher¬ 
ever workers are free to fix the terms upon which they are 
willing to work, wo find that these terms include something 
more tlian the bare living for which those are content to work 
who are not free to fix their own terms.' 

But why discuss this supposeil tendency any furthcrl The 
catastrophe to which it points, in any case, is .as remote as the 
exhaustion of the coal-liolds, if not as distant as the earth’s 
absorption into the sun. , Look at the vast areas of uncultivated 
land in Ireland, and the still larger tracts of land in Scotland 
and England that are given over to cattle and game; and then 
think of the capabilities of America and the British Colonics- 
Add to all this the admitted fact that the productive powers 
of such land as is already under cultivation might easily be 
doubled, and in many cases trebled, by improved methods of 
agriculture; and how can we come to any other conclusion than 
this—that when the population of the world is within measure- 
able distance of reaching the limit of subsistence afforded by the 
earth and the waters under the earth, it will be time to bo 
alarmed ; but that meanwhile we may go on, though indulging 
the hope that ere we reach the limit of our resources we shall 
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have hit upon a rate of multiplication which will he consistent 
with-a mode of life at least superior to that which is possible or 
permissible under the existing social system. 

And now if we extend our view, we shall find at the back of 
our comjdex industrial system exactly the same thing that we 
observed in the simple relation of labour and land to which I have 
just referred, viz. the hand of power and privilege ajipropriating 
most of the wealth produced by labour, and returniug only a bare 
living to the labourers, and thus in efi'ect s.aying, tliat siibsistonco 
shall only be afforded to the extent which secures the richest 
rc^sults to the class which neither toils nor siiiiis. Who, tlicn, 
under these circumstances can deny that there does exist an 
unnecessary weight of poverty, or affirm that the worker receives 
a fair share of the wealth that is produced by his labour'! 

The first stop to bo taken with a view to diminish poverty 
and secure to the worker a fair share of the results of his 
industry is, therefore, to put sm oud to laud monopoly. I do 
not say that this- is all -that is necessary, but 1 do affirm that 
until this is done nothing is done. 1 admit that changes of a 
very drastic nature are required in what arc known as the 
relations of labour and capital, and of these it will bo necessary 
to say something a little further on. Here I have only to insist 
that so long as land is private property, the landed can and will 
appropriate the wealth produced by labour. For consider what 
has been the effect of improvements in the methods of industry 
and labour-saving inventions. Go back to the fertile valley to 
which we have already referred. Every improvement there was 
quickly followed by an increase of rent. The worker who im¬ 
proved his land, or his tools, or his methods of cultivation, 
benefited nothing. His condition was not improved at all, the 
improvement went straight into the pocket of the landlord—the 
land monopolist. And so it would still l)e if some fine day labour- 
saving machinery or improved methods should double the produce 
of that valley. The same thing would go on if our whole in- 
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dastrial system were suddenly ehanged from a system of com¬ 
petitive to one of co-operative production. The laud monopolist 
could just as easily dictate terms to co-operators as to competitors. 

And as a matter of fact lie does. Co-operation, so far as it 
has yet been tried, has doubtless been of great advantage in 
many ways, but the lesson it teaohes to my mind is the same 
us that which the repeal of the Corn Laws taught me. It was 
idle to abolish the motiojsoly in corn and leave untouched the 
monopoly in the land which grew the corn. Free Trade is no 
doubt a good thing, but the working classes have not yet 
aealised at all adcquatdy its enormous advantages. In like 
manner, if a .system of co-operative production—and one may 
lake that phrase to include everything in the sliapo of improve¬ 
ments, whether in the U'orker or in liis methods of working— 
were to-morrow substituted for that which exists to-day, so long 
as the land monopoly remained we should bo where we are so 
far as labour is concerned. Co-operative mills and co-operative 
stores are plentiful in the north of England; hut they have to 
pay rent, like their neighbours. And rent not only for the 
land tliat the mill or the store stands on, hut rent for the houses 
that the people live in, drink in, w'oivship in; rent for the streets 
they w’alk on, and the railroads they ride on—and that rent is 
not what they will give; it is what the monopolist will tidre. 

Land monopoly, landlordism, or private property in land is 

“ The leprous dlstilment, wlio.se effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man. 

That swift as r|uieksilv('.r it coui-scs through 
The natural gates and alleys of tlio body. 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thin and wholesome blood.” 

And until we purge the body politic of this “ leprous dlstilment,” 
*11 our schemes for the amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
all our efforts to secure to every man a fair day's wages for a 
fair day’s work, are alike vain. 
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LECTURE XXVI. 

UUMKDIAL PROPOSALS. 

Tlio Abolition of Land Monopoly—Prof. Newman’s Opinion—The Advan- 
t.aj'ea of National Proprietary, or State Ownershi]) of Land—National 
and Individual lienelit - Mow it would tend to increase. Wages—Lord 
Derby and the Sands of liootle—Ilow National Proiniotary would Jiut 
an end toSpuculative Land Values—Tin; ell'cct of tlmnviugtiod-up Laud 
open to Labour—Juereasing Pood Produce, and enlaiging the Field of 
Industry—Collateral Public lienclils—'J’he Incidiuieeol the Land Tax— 
Co)itrust between C ass and Stale ()wner.ship—Conditions of Occupancy 
under State Ownerslii])—The Position of the Fanner under Same— 
Practically the Owner of his Holding subject to just Conditions —How* 
the Agricullural Labourer.s w’ould benefit through Slate Ownership—* 
Suniiuary of Beueiits to the Community from State Ownership. 

1 WOULD abolisli laud monopoly Ly simply taxing all land, 
exclusive of iiniiTovoinents, up to its full value, lly the term 
imitrovemcnis I muan such erections or qualities as can bo 
clearly shown to he the results of the labour of those now in 
the occu])ation or enjoyment of the land or their predecessors. 
In other words, I would recognise private properly in the 
results of labour, and not in land. But what of the landlords, 
it will ho asked ? A similar question was once asked of the 
late George Stephenson, in reference to a much more useful 
animal. Mr. Stephenson w'as asked what would happen if a 
cow should get in the way of a locomotive, and the eminent 
engineer remarked that it would be “ a bad job for the coo.” 
Similarly I am free to confess that if my proposal were carried 
into elfect it would be a bad job for the landlords. I can only 
say that I should bo very willing to consider candidly, and with 
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every desire to be just, any suggestions that might be made with 
a view to mitigate the misfortune which such a cliango as I hero 
recommend would be to them, bi.t I do not feel called upon to 
make any suggestions of my own. Various suggestions have 
been made, but for the most part they appear to me to bo more 
or less ingenious and elfectivo devices for perpetuating llio evils 
of the existing system. I greatly fear that the landlords will 
have to be sacriQced unless they get out of the way of their own 
accord. They have a very bad case, so bad indeed that Prof. 
Newman says of them that “ if justice could bo wisely and 
rightly separated from mercy, they might bo tieated as rudely 
and curtly as their ancestors under llciiry VIII. treated the 
farmers and peasants, wliom they massacred and hanged by the 
roadside.” AVe must not strain “ the quality of mercy,” nor 
must we permit “ olfonce’s gilded hand to shove by justice.” 
But inasmuch .as I propose to consider one or two suggestions 
in regard to the best way of dealing with the lanillords in 
my next lecture, it is unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
point now. 

. We may turn at once to the consideration of the adv.antagos 
of a national proprio!.ary of land as opposed to a class monopo¬ 
lisation. I claim that constituting the land the property of the 
Stiito would tend to annihilate poverty by seeming to cveiy 
worker a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. If tbc entire 
annual revenue from the handed properly of Great Britain, 
exclusive of tenants’ rights, but inclusive of mines and minerals, 
were turned into tlie National Excl.equcr, it wonhl be found to 
amount to an enormous sum. ' The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would look at it with glistening eyes and watering lips. Ho 
would doubtless turn to that charming romance, “ What I can 
do with a shilling,” iq,the hope that by simple multiplication he 
might discover what he could do with two or three-hundreds of 
millions of golden sovereigns. If the Minister of Education 
called upon him, the Chancellor would hail his colleague’s 
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advent with delight. But even that functionary’s demands, 
though he should have to administer such a system of education 
as that ])reviously sketched, would leaA'e tlie jjile not appreciahly 
diminished. And if those who are included in the Civil List 
should call upon the dazed Chancellor, they would retire, 
leaving the “ income ” practically untouched. The only demand 
which could possibly be made ujiori the national treasurer, and 
occasion him any anxiety in reference to a surplus, would be 
a demand for the immediate extinction of the n.ational debt. 
Suppose the Chancellor should, however, elect to respond to a 
request preferred by the President of the Local Government 
Board for ten or twenty millions to be expended in the better 
housing of the poor, ho would still have a large balance. At 
present there is raised in Great Britain by local and general 
taxation about £100,000,000 sterling per annum. All this the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would remit, and defray the entire 
cost of local and general administration by the revenue from the 
land and minerals. I have scon it estimated that the ordinary 
artisan jmys between 10 and 20 jier cent, of his income in 
indirect taxation. To this extent at least, the change which is 
here proposed would mean an increase of wages. 

But perhaps the most effective and direct way in which 
national ownwsbip of land W'ould tend to increase wago.s, is that 
a stop would be put to speculative land values. Wages are paid 
out of the pioduce of labour; but it is clear that if an undue 
share of that juoduco is appropriated to the jiuyment of rent, 
there must be less to api)ropriate to the payment of wages. Put 
an end to speculative laud values,'and you diminish the share of 
j'roduce falling to Vent, and increase the share falling to wage,? 
A single illustration will suffice to make my meaning clw/nent 
few years ago the sands of Bootle, near liveipool, w'e>v,tie coo.” 
waste. But presently the space was required foii w'ore carried 
the Eail of Derby stepped in and' demande^aiords. I can only 
for the Bootle Sands; no less a sum t]ider candidly, and with 
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The result is, that the Liverpool people pay no less than £8000 
per annum for land that had positively no real value before the 
docks were constructed. Manifestly this speculative value is a 
tax upon industry, a limitation of the amount of produce vpliich 
would otherwise bo available for wages. I do not say that the 
whole of this sum would fall into the 'pockets of working men; 
■ but 1 Jo say that other things being equal it would do so. 
There are otlicrs than landowners who reap where they have 
not sown, Eut at present I am only concernod to show that 
the tendency of speculative land values is to limit the share of 
jiroduce falling to wages, and to jioiiit out that the checking of 
sj)ecuJative laud values would Lave a contrary tendency. 

In point of fact, the State being in reality the ])eople, it 
would administer its inheritance, the land, with a single eye to 
the weliaro of the entire people. The bl ck mail which the 
Earl of Itiahy levied upon the industry of Liveiqyool is only a 
sample of what goes on every day. No landlord will j’ormit a 
railway to cross his estate unless he is “ compensated,” and the 
amount of “ coinpensaiion ” always exceods the value of the 
land as it stanils; the sum demanded approximates as nearly as 
possible to what it is estimated the land will bo worth when the 
railway has been made. In addition to this, the rents of all 
lands contiguous to the line are at oftce raised. So again in the 
case of mineral deiwsits. No landlord will permit mines to be 
openeil on his estate without first stipulating for royalties. And 
thus in a hundred ways black mail is levied upon the industry 
of the people. And this is the natural result of private property 
in land. Tlio landowners regard their own private interests as 
paramount. If the State were the owner of the land the public 
interests*would he the paramount consideration. It is plain 
that the temptation to hold for higher prices would not affect 
the State as it affects the private landowner, and that accord¬ 
ingly one of the most immediate effects of a national proprietary 
would be to remove thosS restrictions upon industry wliich, as 

Q 
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matters no-w stand, result in that most melancholy spectacle— 
troops of idle men looking on "land they may not touch, and 
thousands of families living on starvation diet and in miserable 
city dens wliile millions of acres of fruitful land are occupied as 
game preserves, and shut out from purposes of human suste¬ 
nance or shelter. We read again and again of so many thousands 
of men being out of employment in this or that groat manu¬ 
facturing town. And in fact we may at any time see with our 
own eyes how bitter, on the very lowest rung of the social 
ladder, is the struggle for a bare living. For let us propose to 
leave a railway-station carrying nothing more than a small hand¬ 
bag, half-a-dozen miserable creatures will almost throttle each 
other for the privilege of carrying it for a few pence. And this 
struggle is repeated with diminishing intensity in every stratum 
of society. Amongst the artisan and labouring classes, how¬ 
ever, it is most intense. Now, what is the immediate cause 
of this cut-throat competition 1 Can it be any other than this, 
that “ the landed ” instead of facilitating the access of labour to 
the land, positively forbid it, except on monopolist terms 1 It 
must he remembered that the rate of wages is determined under 
existing conditions by the minimum upon which those on the 
lowest rung of the social ladder can subsist. Put those, then, in 
a position to demaTid higher wages, and you do the same thing 
for everybody who lives by labour. Now, who can doubt for a 
moment that once the power and the privilege of preventing 
this access of labour to laud, except njton terms which enable 
the hand of power and privilege to appropriate the lion’s share of 
the produce, were chocked, a social and economic revolution 
would he almost instantly effected? It is the ru-sh of the 
unemployed agricultural population to the towijs which intensi¬ 
fies the struggle for existence, and thus enables employers to fix 
the rate of wages on the basis of the least they will give, viz. 
bare subsistence. If we can check that rush we shall reverse 
the position, and enable the workers tef fix the rate of wages on 
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the 'basis of the least they will take. Nor ought it to be very 
difficult to accomplish this. We have only to make the nation 
the proprietor of the land. Tax land in city, toum, and country 
up to its full value, and no one would find it to his advantage to 
hold for higher prices, for he would simply be holding for a 
higher public tax. The millions of acres of land now lying 
waste in Great Britain would instantly come into cultivation. 
The State, from its abundant revenue, could advance largo sums 
for the reclamation of the land, and the result would bo that 
instead of there being, as now, an unemployed agricultural 
population, there would be a demand for labour so great that 
many generations must elap.se before population could overtake 
subsistence. The mineml resources would be equally thrown 
open. It would be the interest of the State to impose conditions 
that would have the effect of encouraging instead of discouraging 
the development of these resources, and again in this field the 
demand for labour w'ould far exceed the supply. And thus, 
instead of the competition being, as now, between workers 
seeking employers, it woidd be between employers seeking 
workers, and wages would rise all along the line. 

Consider, for a moment, what this would mean. It would 
mean, in the first place, an enormous increase in the production 
of wealth as well as its more equitable distribution. It would 
mean, in the second place, all but the abolition of poverty. 
Workhouses would have to be revolutionised, if not entirely 
done away with. Ths crime, which is maiidy the offspring of 
poverty, would tend to a minimum. 

Think, too, what the effect of placing all taxation upon land 
values would mean in another direction. It is said that of every 
pound collected for the relief of the poor in these three king¬ 
doms, over fifty per cent, is absorbed in expenses of collection 
and administration. The same remark applies to a greater or 
less extent to all other of the existing taxes. Tire cost of their 
collection is enormous. It may, indeed, be confidently affirmed 
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Ihat there is hardly a single lax which is at once easy to collect, 
fair in its incidence, and abundant in its yield. Ta.'talion of 
land values would comply with all these conditions. Nothing 
is easier than to fix the value of land irrespective of iraprove- 
ineiits. It is done every day in the United States as well us 
in Great Britain. And no tax could bo more easily or more 
cheaply collected. Those in the occupation or emidoyment of 
the land might readily pay their respective asscssnieuls as they 
fell due, or as they jwy their other liabilities, to an authority 
ajipointcd for the purpose. Or the land tax might bo paid into 
the nearest post office to the credit of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a stamped receipt obtained, which would be Uie 
tenant’s title to the occupiincy of his holding. 

And then what tax could possibly be fairer in its incidence 1 
Take a idot of land far away from any town; its value would be 
conqiaratively small. Take again a phjt of land in the heart of 
a great city; its value would bo comparatively large. Between 
these two cxtlemes it is plain that the value of any plot of land 
would be accurately measured, and it is equally ])lain that every 
square yard of the land of any country would by this means be 
taxed in accumto proportion. Agricultural land would, acre 
for acre of course, be-more lightly taxed than municipal land. 
But so nicely can land values be adjusted that it is absolutely 
certain that except in very rare cases no one paying a land tax 
would bo calhid to pay one penny more than the land in their 
occupation was worth. A factory owner might pay as much 
for a quarter of an acre as a farmer would pay for a hundred 
acres, and still the inci<lenoo of the tax be absolutely just, for 
as much wealth might be produced upon the smaller as upon 
the larger area. 

. Then upon the abundant revenue which such a tax would 
I g’eld, it is not necessary to dwell further than I have already 
|)ositT, ^ point out that, inasmuch as only that value 

vas imparted by the commtinity would bo appropriated 
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for common purpo.se.<i, leaving improvements the property of 
tlie person who might make them, %ve have reserved the most 
powerful incentive to improvements of every kind. The land 
tax assessed as tints indicated could never be a burden, for the 
simple reason that a plot of land would always bo worth its 
value, and aceordingly agricultural and ijanufactuiing industries 
might be pursued with perfect confidence on the part of those 
engaged in them that all the wealth which they could create by 
their own efforts would be their own; while the community 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that the value which 
attached to the laud by reason of the integration of population, 
would fall iij^to its legitimate place—the National Exchequer. 

How simple, natural, and just is such an arrangement ns 
compared with that which now obtains! Under existing cir- 
cunnstances a privileged few appropriate not only the value of 
which an iudu.strions population is the solo creator, but also 
practically all the wealth produced by that industrious popu¬ 
lation itself, less only what is sufficient to give a bare living to 
actual workers. Under the new order of things of a national 
proprietary, every individual worker would be in a position to 
command exactly that .sliaro of the w'ealth produced which he 
had by his labour created ; while the community at large would 
bo put in possession of that portion of the wealth produced 
of which it was the solo creator. The worker in every case 
would get his own, no more, no loss. The community would 
do flic same. 

So far I have considered the effect of national proprietorship 
of the land upon the industrious portion of the community as a 
whole. The rel.ition of labour to the land is always and every¬ 
where the same, but it is at once more simple and direct 
in agricultui-al industry, and can in consequence ho seen there 
most clearly. 

Let it bo remembered that it is the annual value of the bare 
land, irrespective of improvements, which it is proposed to 
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appropriate in the form of taxation. Accordingly, no question 
of -who the improvements belong to can arise. Under the system 
of national proprietary, the tiller of the soil would practically be 
the owner of bis farm, subject only to such conditions as the 
State might impose. It would be the interest of the,State to 
frame such conditioners would serve to promote tire greatest 
good of the people at large. The conditions might reasonably 
include—Ist, That the land should be cultivated; 2nd, that 
it should not be subdivided beyond certain limits; 3rd, that the 
cultivator should not hold more land than he could personally 
superintend; 4th, that the State should have power to gnint 
liberty to work the mines and minerals, subject Jo reasonable 
compensation to the tenant for disturbance or injury of any 
kind to the value of the occupancy. 

I only mention these as samples of the conditions that might 
be imposed; boMt is proper that I should s.ay perhaps that the 
State would have a perfect right to impose conditions upon the 
tenure of land, whether used for agricultural or other purposes, 
for the simple' reason th.at land is a fixed quantity. Of course 
the farmers generally would be chiefly interested in the amount 
to be levied as a tax. The tax is to be the annual value of the 
bare land. Manifestly that would vary according to circum- 
.stances. If a farm is situated within five miles, say, of a large 
town, the value of the occupancy of that land would be higher 
than if the fann wore fifteen miles distant. So far then the 
elfcct of such a tax would bo to put all famors on an absolutely 
equal footing. A farmer residing near a town might be called 
upon to pay more for the occupancy of the same amount of land 
than a farmer living twenty miles away; but he would have 
his equivalent in the facility with which he.could put his 
produce into the market. Under these circumstances it is quite 
possible that the real value of land of equal quality might vary 
froin as much as one pound ta one shilling per acre. But 
suppose that an agricultural holding is twenty miles from the 
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nearest maAet town, and that that is hut a small place, and 
that the produce of the farm when it reaches the market town 
has to he further conveyed a hundred miles by rail. Naturally 
the annual value of a farm of land so situated would be com¬ 
paratively small, owing to its backward situation. Now, in 
the first place, it could be no hardship to the farmer to be 
calliid upon to pay his tax, for he would have its exact equivalent 
in the bare land. In the second place, it would be no advantage 
to him to compound with the government for the amount, for 
if he purchassod the land at its tnio value, he would but be 
sinking money in the land, which it would be better worth his 
while to employ in improvements. In the third place, subject 
to this payment and to the other conditions I have named, the 
farm would bo a freehold. It would bo the tenant’s to sell to 
the highest bidder if he so pleased, so that he did not infdnge 
the law as to subdivision. Every improvement he made would 
realise its full market value to himself and trTno other. In the 
fourth place, the benefit to the farmer would be immediate, 
lie would not have to wander forty years in the wilderness only 
to catch sight of the promised land at last. In the fifth place, 
Ihc farmer would have to pay no taxes, for the revenue from 
municipal and agricultural land would suffice for all purposes. 
Thus national proprietary or State ownership of the land would 
instantly constitute every farmer the practical owner of his 
farm, subject only to the yearly payment to the State of the 
annual value of the land exclusive of his improvements, and 
relieve him at once of those taxes and rates which he now pays 
in addition to his rent. This would mean an immediate practical 
advantage to the farming class, which could not fail to produce 
a very healthy influence upon agricultural industry. Farming 
would begin to pay. The demand for labour would be so groat 
that labourers would be able to secure their full earnings. 

Indeed it is in its effect upon the condition of the agricultural 
labourer that the virtues of national proprietary are most obvious 
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Tlio fact that all land would be taxed up to its full value, 
whether it was in use or not, would throw open for cultivation 
the millions of acres now lying waste or given up to the mere 
preservation of game. By a system of judicious advances the 
State would certainly encourage the settlement upon this land 
of all persons able and willing to cultivate it. In so far as the 
laud now lying waste is in need of drainage on a large scale, 
this could be done at the public expense, and its increased value 
by reason of this drainage would bo quickly returned to the 
revenue. It would be the interest of the State to encourage 
the cultivation of every available acre of land, because an 
abundant and a cheap supply of food is the first esfential to 
a prosperous commonwealth. The agricultural labourci'S would 
be the most likely class in the community capable of engaging 
in this enterpri.so. To them would belong the privilege, there¬ 
fore, of choosing whom they would serve—a large farmer for 
weekly wages, or themselves as tenants of the small holdings 
into which the State would at once divide the vast areas of land 
now lying waste while multitudes perish of hunger. The cut¬ 
throat competition which now exists to obtain the bare living, 
which is all that the land monopolists permit to the lowest scale 
of workers, and which shows itself more or less mischievously 
in every stratum of society, would be destroyed at its very 
source. The agricidtural labourer, instead of being, as now, the 
object of profound compassion to all men who can feel for their 
fellowmen, would have his share of the land, or its equivalent 
in higher wages; he would have his foot firmly planted on the 
first rung of the social ladder, and it would be his own fault if 
he did not rise to a position of comfort and comparative plenty. 

Each individual would get his just share of .the total wealth 
produced, apd the expenses of government would be more than 
defrayed by the contribution of that annual value which attaches 
to the land by reason of the aggregation of population upon 
it Now is the time for the practice of those eminent virtues 
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temperance and thrift, for every improvement, whether in them¬ 
selves or in their methods of working, would result in advantage 
to the workers. Every man would get his own, no more, no 
less, and it would bo his own, beyond the roach of any monopoly. 
How Could poverty exist herel Only by voluntary idleness, 
intempcr.inco, untliril't. Those who gave themselves up to bad 
habits of this kind would go to the wall. Tlie tendency of the 
entire system would be in the same direction. The evil results 
which are the necessary product of the existing system woulil 
tend to disappear, for under the now system every encouragement 
to industry, temperance, and thrift would bo present. 

Now this same tendency would as certainly obtain in all 
branches of industry, for the relation of labour to laud is the 
same everywhere, though it is loss clearly seen in the busy town 
than in the open country. Make it possible for the lowest form 
of labour to obtain a fair diiy’s wage for a fair day’s work, and 
you help to do the same thing for the higher forms of labour, 
and the problem of how to secure an equitable distribution of 
wealth would soon be solved. 

General prosperity would go hand in hand with progress. It 
would no longer be necessary to spend a hundred millions of 
money and more in purchasing the ncce.ssaries of life from 
abroad. They could be as readily produced in Great Britain. 
And a cheap and abundant supply of food would mean a larger 
and more prosperous population. Every incentive to improve¬ 
ment in the productive arts would exist; accompanying it wo 
should experience a steadily-growing desire for “ nobler modes 
of life,’’ a community of industrious people removed above the 
fear of want, and regulating their lives like rational beings. 
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Prefatory Observationa—How the Landlords have treated the People—How 
it is Proposed that the People should Treat the Landlords—Direct and 
Indirect Robbery of the People—The Remedy of Peasant Proprietary 
•—Its Inefficiency—Tending to Extend the Evil of Private Property in 
Land—Politiciil and Economic Objections—Why the Tories are in 
Favour of Peasant Propriety—How this System would .still rob the 
Community—A^arious other Objections—Would practically Exclude 
the Labourers from Becoming Landowners—This System but Land¬ 
lordism in another Form—Dr. Russell AVallace’s R,*nicdy—Its Defects 
—The E’inancial Reform Association Itemedy—Asks People to Demand 
4.5. in the £ when entitled to 20.5.—Only Just and Ellioient Ecipedy in 
National Ownership of the Fee-Simple of all Land. 

In fulfilment of the promise made in my last lecture, I shall 
now proceed to the examination of several suggestions at present 
competing for public approbation as to tlie best method of deal¬ 
ing with the landlords. But in order that we may approach 
this task with unbiassed minds, nothing extenuating or setting 
down aught in malice, let us first of all consider briefly how the 
landlords have dealt .with the people. I must recall to your 
mind that remarkable sentence of Professor Newman which I 
have already quoted: “If justice could Le wisely and rightly 
separated from mercy, they (the landlords) might he treated as 
rudely and curtly as their ancestors under Henry VlII. treated 
the farmers, and peasants whom they maasacred and hanged by 
the roadside.” If the learned professor had made that observ¬ 
ation in Ireland it would have attracted more attention than it 
has yet don^ for it is a truly remarkable observation, and 
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presumably was not made at a “tumultuous public meeting” 
(Richard Cobden’s apology for “strong language”), bat calmly 
and dispassionately written down before being spoken and 
subsequently printed. Manifestly, then, it is worth while to 
inquire how the landlords have dealt with the people in the 
past before we consider how the people should deal with the 
landlords in the present. 

There was a time when the land of England was the common 
jiroporty of the people. It was vested in the Crown as trustee 
for the people. The process by whi(^ the land became what it 
is now, the private property of a class, has been in the main the 
same in all three kingdoms. But in England the process by 
which the nation’s property has gradually become the landlord’s 
is very clearly traceable. Tinder the feudal system, the expenses 
of government were defrayed by the Crown lands, and the 
Imrons held their estates subject to the supply of men and 
‘money for the services of the Crown in time of need. Magna 
Charts simjrly emphiisised these, arrangements. There was at 
least one virtue in this system—it made the ijeople valuable in 
tlie eyes of the landlords, for a landlord was powerful or other¬ 
wise according rs he had a large or small number of fighting 
men at his command. Presently, however, when the military 
j'ower of the barons bad declined, it became their interest to 
liavo largo rent-rolls rather than large armies of retainers, and 
they began to eject the people from their farms, and to convert 
tillage land into sheep-walks. The exportation of wool was a 
profitable business, and accordingly sheep were more valuable 
than men. • Then c.ame evictions and agrarian discontent. The 
fanners were “got lid of either by fraud or force,” as one 
historian says; and the landlords changed “ rent by custom into 
rent by competition," “a change,” says Professor Newman, 
“which converted the landlord into a landowner." * Thus the 
appropriation of the people’s property went on until at last, in 
the reign of Charles II., an Act was passed which consummated 
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tho iniquity. The king relieved the landowners of all payments 
in consideration of a revenue which was lo bo derived from 
customs and excise. Tho Act says, “ I5e it enacted that the 
moiety of the excise on beer and cider, perry and strong waters, 
now levied, shall be settled on the king’s majesty, his heirs and 
successors, as full recompense and satisfaction for all tenures in 
ca)iite and knight service, and of the court of wards and liveries 
and all emoluments thereby acciuing, and in full satisfaction of 
a!l purveyanca” In 1G92, however, a return was made to tho 
old system, and a tax of 4s. in the £, was imposed on the land; 
but the effect of this measure was quickly nullified, for the land¬ 
lords, of course in Parliament assembled, fixed two millions as 
the limit of their tax. The revenue from this source was totally 
inadequate for governmental purposes, and accordingly taxes, 
over increasing in amount, wore levied uj)on industry. 

But the way in •H'hieh the landlords dealt with the people is 
only half described. Year after year they pursued tlie policy of 
enclosing common lands, until it has been estimated that in the 
thirty-one years from 1783 to 1814 as many as 2253 Enclosure 
Bills passed through Parliament, by which the landlords took 
possession of many millions of acres for which they paid 
absolutely nothing, and which never were included in the land 
tax. But the landlords have taken that which was not theirs 
even in another respect. They have succeeded within the period 
of tho present reign in levying a private tax upon agricultural 
industry and the community of over £20,000,000 a year. 
“The total increase in this private taxation by landlords is 
given in Mr. Caird’s book on the Landed Interest, in which he 
informs ns, at page 133, that the land-rental of England has 
risen fitly per cent, since 1836; and at page 97 he gives the 
aggregate land-rental of England alone, as asse.ssed for income 
tax in 1875, at £50,125,000; or for Great Britain and Ireland 
at £66,911,000; consequently the equivalent of the advance of 
fifty per cent in land-rentals since 1836 is nearly £22,304,000. 
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“ When the Corn Laws were repealed, trade in Great Britain 
was in such a state of depression that the clamours about 
interfering with vested interests, and the other Conservative 
cries of alarm raised then, as now, were not able to niaiiitaiu 
such laws, and they had to go at the imperious mandate of 
public ojiinion. Bofom these obnoxious laws were taken off 
the Slatute Bnok, they yielded tlie public revenue .£4,000,000 
annually; and this sum was proved to be such a serious tax 
upon trade, and so injurious to commerce, that it had to be 
relinquished by the Government of the day. As soon as tlie 
ports of these countries wore thrown open to the free admission 
of foo I from other lands, the exports of te,xl,ile ])roductions 
from England and Scotland began to correspondingly incrciise. 
Thus, while exported manufactures continued to bring back, as 
imports, largely increased siipjilics of foreign produce in exchange, 
rents for land continued to increase insidiously, until they have 
become, according to Cainl, £22,000,000 higher than in Corn 
Law times. Thus the landlords of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in clfe :t, are now taxing the trade and commerce of these 
countries nearly six times as much as these obnoxious Corn 
Laws taxed them in 1844; and this being so, may it not be 
expected that this will cause the flow in the tide of prosperity 
to ce.ase, and the ebb to set in? But mark this dilference : the 
£4,000,000 laised throi g’l the duly upon imported corn went 
into Ihe Exchequer of the nation, whereas the £22,000,000 
increased annual tax ujjon agricultural industry goes into the 
pockets of the landlords.”^ 

This is the way the landlords have dealt with the peo{)lo 
—they have literally stolen their property, both directly and 
iudiiectly. 

There are three principal proposals before us for dealing with 
the landlords. One is, that with regard to agricultural land the 
tenant farmers shall, with the iissistanoe of the public funds, 

* Depreemn of Trade , by William Lattimer, Carlisle, 1880, p. 9. 
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purchase the fee simple of their farms. The idea is to iacreasc 
the number of landowners. 

Another proposal is that the State shall purchase the land by 
giving to the landlords annuities extending over three lives 
equal in value to their present incomes. 

A third proposal is that the land tax of four shillings in the 
pound shall be levied upon the present valuation of all lands. 

I shall venture to make a few observations upon each of 
these proposals. 

The first proposal is to establish a peasant proprietary by 
purchase on the part of the tenant, aided by public funds. 
With regard to this, the first and most obvious remark to be 
made is that it is difficult to see how an increase in the number 
of those holding private property in land can possibly remedy 
evils which are so easily traceable to that institution as it 
already exists. To magnify the cause of an evil is surely an 
odd way to cure the evil itself. To my mind it is clear that it 
is not in increasing the number of those holding private property 
in land that the remedy for the evils of land monopoly lies. 
Kather does it lie in the abohtion of the institution of private 
property in land altogether. 

It is thought that the comparative smallness of the number 
of landowners enables them to act more as one man in the 
protection of their “ interests ” than would be the case supposing 
the number of landowners enormously-increased. But experi¬ 
ence shows that self-interest sufiices to make very large bodies 
act together with wonderful unanimity. And it is quite certain 
that 300,000 or a million peasant proprietors, or petty landlords, 
would act together as cordially as the present landlord party in 
the three kingdoms. The voting power of the landlord party 
at the present time in Great Britain and Ireland is insignificant 
comp^ed with the voting power of the landless party; yet how 
much greater is the political power of the former than of the 
latter! To recruit the ranks of the landlord party by the 
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establishment of a peasant proprietary, and particularly with 
public money, is, then, nothing short of suicidal from the point 
of view of popular liberty. The blandishments of Mr. Bright, 
as they have been called, are no blandishments at all. It is 
perfectly true, as the right hon. gentleman has many and many 
a time insisted, that to create peasant proprietors is to-add to 
the conservafivc force of any country. The English Tories, 
who number a few long-headed landlords in their ranks, know 
this very well, and the moment they succeed to oIFicc, wo shall 
find that the public funds will bo veiy liberally used to promote 
a peasant proprietary, particularly in Ireland, as the best of all 
possible means of sustaining “ the institutions of the country,” 
especially that most glorious of all Tpry institutions, private 
property in land. 

Now, I am far from undervaluing conservative forces in 
society, but I prefer those that make for the welfare of the 
whole community, to those which make for the welfare of a 
class at the expense of the community and the peace of 
society. 

But the purely economical objections to peasant proprielary 
are quite as weighty as the purely political. In the first jJace, 
it is a just complaint against the existing system that the land¬ 
lords appropriate that increased value which attaches to land by 
reason of the aggregation of population. We have only to ask 
what have the landed proprietors in the neighbourhood of all 
the great centres of population in the three kingdoms done that 
they should become possessed of the great increase in the value 
of their land in consequence of the growth of these largo towns, 
and the answer is clear. They have done absolutely nothing. 
And I would ask, in whsft respect would the case be dillerent if 
any one of these estates were divided amongst a large number 
of small proprietors? It appears to me that a tenant fanner, 
transformed by the aid of the State into a peasant proprietor, 
would be simply put in possession of a value which he did 
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finds, further, that no one is willing to lend it to liim at three 
per cent» for thirty-five years. And this loads to the second 
fact, viz. that peasant proprietary, as advocated in the present 
day, practically excludes the labourers from all hope of ever 
being able to elevate themselves from their jrresent degraded 
condition to anything better in connection with the land. For 
if one farmer should find a difficulty in purchasing a farm from 
another, how much more difficult would it be for a labourer to 
become the owner of a farm 1 The difficulty is almost insuper¬ 
able under existing circumstances; it would be entirely so 
under the system of peasant jjroprietary. On the other hand, 
this difficulty is minimised under a system of national owner¬ 
ship. of the fee simjdo, for the labourer woidd- then have to 
purchase only the tenant-right, and would enjoy liis holding 
subject to the reduced rent or ta.x assessed on the value of the 
land minus impioveraonts. In cases where farms are small and 
where the tenant-right is not of great value labourers would 
have an opportunity of bccomiug farmers, and of thus improving 
their position. 

Peasant proprietorship is simply landlordism in another form. 
The two systems of land tenure are in essence identical, and for 
that reason if for no other a remedy for social ills tihceablo to 
landlordism need not be looked for in the direction of peasant 
proprietary. Fatal as this objection is, however, there is another 
not less fatal. By what right are the public funds or the public 
credit to be utilised for the benefit of a section of the community 
merely 1 If ptiblio money or public credit is to bo used at all 
it ought to be for the public good, and not exclusively’ for the 
good of a portion of the public only. In short, seeing bow the 
landlords have dealt with the people, it is about the most 
monstrous proposal that ever^^was made to ajipropriate jipublic 
funds to purchase for one class of the community that which 
apotlier class has acquired from the nation by force and fraud. 

The second proposal for dealing with the landlords is that 
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made by Mr., Alfred Wallace. That gentleman proposes that 
a complete valuation of the landed property of the; Vkole king¬ 
dom shall be made, and that then a distinction shall'be drawn 
between the inherent valne of the land and that which attaches 
to it by reason of improvements effected by the occupier' or 
owner. The latter, Mr. Wallace proposes, shall remuin the 
property of the landlord, to sell or .to retain; the former, 
however, is to become the property of the State, and the change 
of ownership is to be effected in this way : Existing landowners 
and their c.xpcctant heirs are to bo paid a fixed sum, or secured 
in the enjoyment of the full revenue from their lands’for a 
fixed term. Says Mr. Wallace, “The principle that seems most 
consonant with justice is to continue the annuity successively to 
any heir or heirs of the landowner who may bo living at the 
passing of the Act, and who may bo born at any time befflUe the 
decease of the said owner.” The merit of Mr. Wallace’s pro¬ 
posal is that it errs on the side of n»ercy to the landed interest. 
.It is difficult to imagine a more gentle way of letting the 
landlords down. At the same time it is equally difficult to 
imagine a scheme more utterly neglectful of the interests of the 
community at large, The landlords have no claim either in 
justice ortiicrcy to such considei-ations as Mr. Wallace proposes 
to extend to them. It must be remembered that if mercy may 
not rightly he separated from justice, neither may justice be alto¬ 
gether ignored. And Mr. Wallace appro.aches perilously near to 
this in his proposal. The inherent value Mr. Wallace,defines as 
that which attaches to the'lan<l by reason of its natural qualities 
as well as by reason, of its contiguity to any considerable town,’ 
Surely mercy does not require nor does justice saifction the 
continuaiico to several successive lives at all events of that 
iwrtioq^of the inherent value which attaches to land by rea-'cn 
of the aggregation of population. Mercy might suggest that, 
the landlord class should not bo deprived of what they have; 
been wont to regard as “ their property,” without some allowanco 
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being made for them; but in justice they are not entitled to a 
fraction of “ their property,” which can be plainly shown to be 
“ inherent value." And yet even mercy does not require that 
wo should go to such extravagant lengths as Mr. Wallace’s 
proposal involves. The price is altogether too high. I do not 
see why we are called upon to do more than guarantee’s bare 
living to the existing landlords and those depending upon them 
until such time as they may be capable of earning a living for 
themselves—say until they roach the age of fifteen years. We 
must put on one side much of the sickly sentimentality to 
whiefi we are commonly treated in disquisitions upon this 
subject. It is nonsense to speak of the hardship which it 
would be to the delicately-nurtured scions of the aristocracy to 
be compelled to work. There is ilo hardship in the matter at 
all iJlNsomparison with the hardship involved in the existing 
social system to the millions who have worked at starvation 
point from childhood ; and if there be any real suffering to the 
“delicately-nurtured" in the case, it would soon be got over. 
For the children of the aristocracy, if they were brought up 
to industrious habits, would soon cease to ft cl the “ hardship ” 
of their Ipt. Mr. Wallace’s plan, therefore, is so far defective 
and inadequate. 

So also is tho proposal that a t&x of four shillings in 
the pound should be levied upon all landed property, tho 
proposition for which the Financial Eeform Association is 
responsible. Ho doubt this would be a step in the right 
direction and an excellent beginning ; but it would only be a 
beginning, and it would take as much labour, education, and 
agitation to secure four shillings in tho pound as it woulji to 
obtain the entire twenty. Suppose land taxed four shillings in 
tho pound, what would be the result? This: The land wjiioh is, 
now kept idle or waste would, to a large extent, become free 
to the use of labour and for purposes of food production, and 
would, for a timp, afford some relief from the pressure of 
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population upon the resources industry.' It would also add 
some thirty or forty millions annually to the National Exchequer. 
But these results would inevitably cause popular efforts for a 
' further imposition of the tax to cease until economic conditions 
should again arise which would necessitate a further demand 
being made upon the privilege of land monopoly in the interests 
of labour and subsistence. In the mean time, however, the 
increase and better distribution of wealth which would follow 
from such a reform (as happened after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws), would enable the landlords to put back upon the nation, 
the equivalent of the four shillings tax; just as they have 
succeeded, since the duty upon imported com was abolished, in 
levying a private tax of £22,000,000 a year^ in the form 
of increased rents upon the industrial community of Great 
Britain. We should thus have the strag,gle against lipdlord- 
ism again renewed; not, however, for a second fifth of the 
annual value of the land, but for the recovery of the first. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the full, but just, 
remedy is that for which all true social reformers should agitate, 
and that is that the annual value of the land of the nation 
should fall into the National Exchequer to be used in reduction 
or aboli#>n of taxation,' and in furtherance of the general good 
of the entire community; and this can only be aooomt)lished 
by a reform which will completely obviate the necessity of 
future movements against the pernicious principle of land 
monopoly, namely, a national proprietary of land. 

> See page 237. 
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THE ORGANISATION OP LABOUR. 

Existing System of Production and its effect upon the Interests of Lahonr 
—The Wages of J.abour—Similarity in eflcct between Ifouopoly in the 
Agencies of Production and Monopoly in Land—Co-operative Pro¬ 
duction—John St. a.t Mill on Property in Land and Industrial Co¬ 
operation—How Co-operative Production might be initiated—Indus¬ 
trial Partnerships inadequate—Whi more Collieries Experiment a 
failure—Maison Lcclaire more successful—Only final solution of 
Labour Question in complete Co-operative Production. 

It is A wise saying, “ You do take my life if you do take the 
means whereby I live; ” and that this is so is nowhere more 
perfectly illustrated than in the monopoly of land. Eeady 
access to the gifts of nature is essential to human well-being. 
Scarcely less essential is it that every human being should havo 
the entire result of his own labour when applied to the gifts of 
nature. We have sebn that so long as land is hold as private 
property, access to the gifts of nature is practically denied to the 
mass of mankind, except upon such terms as the owners of the 
land are pleased to name. Wc have seen, also, that the monopoly 
of land is the etficient cause of the tendency of wages to the 
minimum of a bare living. And now it is not difficult to see 
that so long as the land of a country is the private property of a 
class, it must follow, “ as the night the day," that those who 
labour ca& never receive as wages the entire produce of their 
labcrtir. A very considerable part of the produce of labour must 
go to those who enjoy a monopoly of the land; and another 
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coiisidera'ble part to those who stand between the landowners 
and the labourers, viz. the employers of labour. 

No one can doubt that under the existing system of pro¬ 
duction the wages of the workers represent the least that 
employers are compelled to give; and equally no one can doubt 
that the least that employers are compelled to give is very far 
from being that to which workers are justly entitled. No ques¬ 
tion can arise that in a fair market the market-price of any 
commodity is the just price. But who will say that the labour 
market, under existing conditions, is a fair market? Labour is 
constrained to take what it can get, hut who will venture to 
affirm that what it can get is what it ought to get 1 

I have already pointed out that the abolition of land mono¬ 
poly, in destroying the power of holding land for speculative 
values, would practically result in a sharp competition between 
employers in labourers instead of the pre.sent cut-throat competi¬ 
tion between labourers for work. At present the vast accumula¬ 
tions of capital in the hands of employers virtually operates in 
much the same way .as the monopoly of land in the hands of a 
class. Groat capitalists are able to hold for lower wages or higher 
profits, just as great landowners are able to hold for higher 
prices. And the question is, how can we effect such social 
arrangements as will result in a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work—in other words, in the payment to the worker of his full 
equivalent for the work done by him ? To me it appears that 
the answer to this question is to be found in the direction of 
co-operative production. The late John Stuart Mill, as any 
thoughtful student of his Principles of Political Economy may 
see, entertained the presentiment, if not the conviction, that the 
solution of social evils lay in the direction of making the land 
the common properly of a community and in. a system of 
industrial co-operation. In regard to the laud. Mill says, “ The 
essential principle of property being to assure to all persons what 
they have produced by their labour and accumulated by their 
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abstinence, this principle cannot apply to ^vhat is not tho 
produce of labour, the raw material of tho earth. If the land 
derived its productive power wholly from nature and not at all 
from industry, or if there were any means of discriminating what 
is derived from each source, it not only would not be necessary, 
but it would be the height of injustice, to let the gift of nature 
be engrossed by individuals.” In the same chapter of his great 
work Mr. Mill conclusively shows that private property in land, 
so far as England is concerned, “ is very far from completely 
fulfilling the conditions which render its existence economically 
justifiable.” And he adds: "In Ireland those conditions are 
not complied with at all.” That remark is as perfectly true to¬ 
day .as it was on tho day when the distinguished 'economist 
placed it on record, and it is a happy circumstance that its truth 
is becoming more and more widely recognised. It is generally 
admitted by all thoughtful men, “when the ‘sacredness of 
property’ is talked of,” “that any such s.acrednes3 does not 
belong in tho sajne degree to landed property ; ” and the follow¬ 
ing sentences, which at the time of their first publication wore no 
doubt regarded as embodying merely tho “ pious opinions ” of a 
social visionary, are now regarjied as the statement of funda¬ 
mental truths: "No man made tho land. It is the original 
inheritance of the whole species. Its appropriation is wholly a 
question of expediency. When private property in land is not 
expedient it is unjust.” * I remember weil the effect which a 
first reading of these sentences produced upon my mind. To me 
they seemed the articles of a new social charter, and lapse 
of time and calmer consideration have’ but deepened and 
strengthened my conviction that Mr. Mill’s mind was steadily 
travelling in a direction that would certainly have led him to 
declare the monopoly of land to be the fruitful source of 
social ills. 

Not less clear is it that Mr. Mill looked to co-operative 
* Principles of Political Economy, Bo«k II. ch. ii. 
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production for a solution of the problem how to secure to every 
worker a fair day's wages for a fair day’s work. Ho writes: “ In 
the co-operative movement, the permanency of which may now 
he considered as insured, wo see exemplified the process of 
bringing about a change in society, which would combine the 
freedom and independence of the individual with the moral, 
iiitellectunl,'and commercial advantages of aggregate production; 
and which, without violence or spoliation, or even any other 
sudden disturbance of existing habits and speculations, would 
realise, at least in the industrial department, the best aspirations 
of the democratic spirit, by putting an end to the division of 
.society into the industrious and the idle, and effacing all social 
distinctions but those fairly earned by personal services and 
exertions. 

“Associations like those we have described (viz. co-operative 
societies as they existed twenty or thirty years ago—that is, 
mainly for purposes of distribution—and industrial partnerships 
of the Leclaire and Briggs’ type), by the very process of their 
success, are a course of education in those moral and active 
qualities by which alone success can bo either preserved or 
attained. As associations multiplied they would tend more and 
more to absorb all workpeople, except those who have too little 
understanding or too little virtue to be capable of leaming to act 
on any other system than that of narrow selfishness. As this 
change proceeded, owners of capital would gradually find it to 
their advantage, instead of maintaining the struggle of the old 
system with workpeople of only the worst description, to lend 
their capital to the associations; to do this at a diminishing rate 
of interest, and at last, perhaps, oven to exchange their capital 
for terminable annuities. In this or some such mode, the 
existing accumulations of capital might honestly, and by a kind 
of spontaneous process, become in the end the joint property of 
all who participate in their productive employment, a transform¬ 
ation which, thus effected (and assuming, of course, that both 
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sexes participate equally in the rights and in the government of 
the association), would be the nearest approach to social justice, 
and the most beneficial ordering of industrial affairs for the 
universal good, which it is possible at present to foresee.”^ 

It is impossible not to admire the cautious spirit pervading 
Mr. Mill’s suggestions in reference to the means which might 
in his view be honestly used to bring about the change from 
individual ownership to common ownership of both land and 
capital. It appears to me that he saw very clearly the con¬ 
clusions to which his reasoning pointed, but that he shrank 
from declaring them in plain terms, preferring to content himself 
with indicating the direction in which his conclusions would 
reveal themselves, and offering in the mean time a suggestion 
as to how the end he had in view might be reached almost 
surreptitiously. 

Having regard to all the forces which operate in society, the 
virtual omnipotence of vested interests and the firm hold which 
the doctrine of •“ every one for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost” has upon the popular mind, it is perhaps wise of 
social reformers to follow the line of the least resistance, and 
present their views as insinuatingly as may be. But the time has 
now come for declaring that in a common ownership of the land 
and the means of production is most certainly to bo found the 
“nearest approach to social justice and the most beneficial 
ordering of industrial affairs for the universal good.” 

We cannot say of capital, however, that no man made it; 
and it appears to me, therefore, that the community would have 
no such justification for boldly appropriating existing accumula¬ 
tions of capital as exists for the appropriation of laud. Wo 
should rather aim at preventing these great accumulations of 
capital in few hands by adopting a system of production the 
reverse of that which now prevails, and by virtue of which, 
these great accumulations are possible. Instead of a hundred or 
‘ Pnwiplea of Political Economy, B. IV. ch. vii. § 6. 
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a tliousand workers working for one employer, who hy reason 
of the monopoly of land and his command of capital is able to 
fix the rate of wages, we should aim at constituting a hundred 
or a thousand workmen their own employers. And the thing 
is very simple. All you have to do is, first, to destroy the 
monopoly of land by taxing it all up to its full value—exclusive 
of improvements^ - The immediate result of this would bo a rise 
in wages from the minimum of a bare living, for which the 
worker is now forced to work, to the maximum which au 
employer would bo willing to pay. As a consequence the wages 
of the workers would more closely approximate to their earn¬ 
ings, and they would be able to devote a portion of their wages 
to the accumulation of a capital fund whiclf would enable them 
to enter upon a co-operative enterprise in which they would be 
their own employers, and their wages exactly equivalent to 
their earnings. 

It must be frankly conceded, however, that the day is some¬ 
what remote when co-operation or collectivism may be expected 
completely to displace competition or individualism. I believe, 
nevertheless, that the day will surely come when self-interest 
will no longer bo the great motive power of human entei-priso. 
John Stuart Mill is probably right in affirming that Socialists 
aiu in error in so far as they " charge upon competition all the 
economical evils which at present exist; ” but in my humble 
judgment Mr. Mill is himself in error in estimating competition 
so highly as he does. “ They ” (the Socialists), he says, “ forget 
that wherever competition is not monopoly is.” Surely the 
fact is patent to the simplest observation, that in the existing 
order of society competition emphatically is, and monopoly no 
less emphatically is, also. Co-operation, and not competition, is 
the real enemy of monopoly. And while I would not deny that 
competition, within certain limitation|| has its advantages, I 
would venture to hope that in the time to come all the virtues 
which are commonly supposed to lurk in that principle may be 
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found to RTise fax rooxo abundantly from the simple endeavour 
of enlightened men and women to play their part ip the social 
economy as rational beings. How much longer arc wo to drag 
the banner of human progress in the mire of self-interest and 
cuUhroat competition! How much longer are the apostles of 
humanity to be gUilty of atheism! AVe are taught to believe 
that God is Love; yet we are at the same time asked to believe 
that the children of God must needs each seek his own. I for 
one repudiate this doctrine, and affirm that not in self-interest, 
but in self-sacrifice, not in competition, but in co-operation lies 
the most beneficent motive power of human progress, and to this 
let us for the future appeal. “ Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers,” it is true,»and we may bo well aware of the right path 
long before wo are courageous enough to walk in it; but if 
history has any lesson to teach it is this—that it is high time to 
cease stoning the prophets and commence following them. 

Already a beginning has been made. Industrial partnerships, 
as they are called, are a step in the right direction. They 
proceed on the lines of least resistance, and alarm no one. Yet 
it must be said that so far as the system of profit sh.aring has 
yet been developed, it only serves to show that the ultimate 
and only really satisfactory system must be that in which the 
workers engage on‘equal terms, and jointly own the means 
necessary for the successful prosecution of a given industry. In 
such industrial partnerships as I have been able to study the 
management has been vested more ex less absolutely in the 
employers, so that, as in the "Whitwood Collieries, for example, 
the relation of employer and employed has still subsisted. Such 
profit-rfiaring as tliere was in this instance was wholly dependent 
on the good will of the Messrs. Briggs. Ho'doubt these 
gentlemen were actuated by the simplest motives, but it is very 
clear that they always recognised. Aat their first duty was to 
the shareholders. Profits were “ shared ” only after a certain 
amount was n&de, and the scheme resdved itself into a device 
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for inducing the colliers to ensure more regular profits to the 
owners of the collieries, Indeed, it was publicly claimed tliat 
the system of profit-sharing adopted in this instance would 
“increase rather than diminish the dividend to the share¬ 
holders.” 

In many other partially successful instances of the application 
of this principle the same features of absolute control on the 
part of the employers and increased advantage to them are 
present. But it is distinctly noteworthy that the instances in 
which the application of the princijJe has been attended with 
the most striking success have been those in which' these 
features have been gradually modified. Probably in the Maison 
Leclaire we have the most conspicuously successful illn.-itration 
of the application of the principle of profit-sharing, and it is in 
this case that wo have the near st approach to co-operative 
production with which I am familiar. Even in this instance, 
however, “ the business direction of the bouse is placed ex¬ 
clusively in the hands of the two managing partners, who hold 
half the capital, and undertake personal liability for losse-s, 
which does not attach to the workmen, except in an indirect 
manner through their interest in the reserve fund.”* A 
thoroughly succc.ssful example of the perfect application of the 
principle of co-operative production, therefore, remains to bo 
revealed. The complete organisation of industry on the basis of 
joint ownership of capital luid al»solute control on the part of 
the workers is a thing of.the future. That this should be the 
end to be kept clearly in view 1 am satisfied. The first and 
most necessary means to this end is to abolish land monopoly. 
Thus by removing the cause of the tendency of wages to the 
minimum of a bare living workers will be in a position to 
exact their whole earnings, instead of the moiety,, or oven less, 
which they now receive; and they will then have hui to set 
apart a portion of their earnings as capital, and combine in tlie 
* Profit Sharing, ch. L Bedley lAylor, M.A. 
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employment of their own capital and labour in any given indus¬ 
trial enterprise. Some time must elapse, no doubt, before the 
blessings of education will be so widely diffused as to render 
the workers, as a whole, equal to the management of any 
considerable number of great concerns; but in the ranks of the 
working classes, to my own personal knowledge, are to-day to 
bo found many men quite equal to the work requiring to bo 
done. Is it not reasonable to predict, therefore, that ere long 
examples of the successful application of the genuine principle 
of co-operative production will present themselves in sufTioiont 
numbers to lead the industrial classes, with growing jiersistence, 
to look in this direction for their emancipation from tlieir 
present state of dependence 1 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

STATE SOCIALISM. 

State Orgatiisa'ion verms Slate Re"ulation of Labour—Individnalism 
uonn.'! Comiminisiu—Growth of State Socialism—Beneficial Uesults— 
Comparalive llisks of Labour ami Capital—lusnrance on Workmen's 
Lives should be, paid out of Trelits of Capital—Necessity for further 
Slate Ih^gulation—Co-operative Functions of Municipalities—Natural 
Evolution of State Functions. 

The orfra'iiisalicn of labour, on the principles laid down in my 
last lecture, if it coidd bo carried out to any considerable extent, 
would have the effect of directing attention very steadily to 
what must be the ultimate solution of the social question, viz. the 
independence of labour, an equi(abl6 distribution of the wealth 
produced by Labour, and State ownership of the raw materials to 
which labour must bo applied. It is greatly to bo desired that 
some earnest attempts at such an organisation of labour as that 
indicated should bo made at once; for, after all, the human nuud 
is intensely practical, and the question with regard to any scheme, 
no matter how theoretically perfect it may be, always is. How 
does it work 1 Indeed, it must bo frankly admitted that it is not 
desirable to make groat changes withput ascertaining as far as 
possible how the proposed- changes will work. The undiscovered 
country naturally puzzles the will. 

The organisation of labour in a few cases on the principle 
already referred to would have the further advantage of indicat¬ 
ing how far the idea of the State organisation of labour is 
practicable or not For my own part, I am bound to admit 
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that the difficulties in the vriiy of the realisation of such an idea 
appear to ma to be so enormous that social refonners would do 
wisely to direct their attention, for the present at all events, 
rather to the State regulation of labour. It will bo through 
State regulation that we shall obtain State organisation of 
labour, if wo ever do attain to such a thing, for regulation 
imperceptibly shades into organisation, 

A careful observation of the existing social system goes far 
to show that there is a distinct tendency in the direction of a 
golden mean between the extremes of individualism and com¬ 
munism. We have a large body of legislation directed to the 
regulation of the relations between labour and capital ; .and wo 
have many great enterprises, either under the supervision, or 
altogether in the hands of local or Imperial authorities. The 
famous dictum of the Utilitarian School, “the greatest good of 
the greatest numbdr,” is steadily disrupting the philosophy of 
selfishness, which asks, “ May I not do as I will with my 
own?” It is’conceded on every hand that the interest of the 
individual is subordinate to the interest of the community, and 
recent history is full of instances showing that when the two 
interests clash the former goes to the wall. And there is happily 
also a growing feeling that the compensation of individuals for - 
the subordination of their interest to that of the community 
must be confined for the future within more reasonable limits 
than has heretofore been customary. We may take it, therefore, 
that with the growth of popular enlightenment and popular power, 
we shall see further developments in the same direction. It is 
the line of the least resistance; in other Vrords, it is the natural 
course of events; and social reformers would in, my judgment 
do well to exert themselves to extend the application of the 
principle of the State regulation of the, relation between labour 
and capW and governmental control and ownership of enter¬ 
prises similar in character to those which arS already subject to 
such* supervision or ownership.' We need net be alarmed by 
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the cry that State regulation of industry is in restraint of trade. 
So far as the principle has yet been applied, it has on the whole 
been productive of very great good; and it is not unreasonable 
to assume that it is capable of much wider application with 
corresponding advantage. Of course it would be exceedingly 
beneficial if we could hit upon some well-defined limits within 
which the principle might be permitted to work freely; but 
after giving much earnest thought to the subject, I am free to 
confess that I have no bettor rule to offer than this—that every 
case must be decided on its own merits. Where it can be 
clearly shown that the application ot the principle of State 
regulation would be distinctly for the general good of the 
community, there the principle should be boldly applied. 
Where there is any doubt about it, there we should do well to 
wait for fuller light. 

To my mind, for example, though I freely admit my early 
experiences may incline me to take a partial view of the matter, 
workers might well demand much more drastic measures of 
compensation for injuri" sustained in the prosecution of their 
employment than they are now entitled to receive. For, after 
all, the risks of capital, of which wo hear so much, are as nothing 
in comparison with the risks of labour, of which we hear so 
little. The risks that are run every day and every hour by 
workers in coal-mines, and indeed in almost all trades, are risks 
of life and limb. But what are the risks which a colliery owner 
or a factory owner or a railway shareholder runs? They are 
never risks of life and limb, but always risks that are reducible 
to a minimum by prudence and foresight. No amount of these 
qualities, however, on the part of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
colliers or factory hands or railway employ&s can shield them 
from the folly of the hundredth man, or the neglect of an 
employer to observe the most elementary precautions against 
disaster. Workers, then, I say, might with perfect prbpriely 
insist that the Slate should go much further than it has already 

s 
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gone in the way of making emiiloyers liable for injuries su-^tained 
by their workmen, unless it can be clearly proved that the injiiry 
has resulted from the negligence of the person injured. It is a 
distinct hardship tiiat a man or a boy, from no fault of his ow'ii, 
should be maimed for life and cast upon the world without the 
means of livelihood; and it is a still greater hardship when the 
head of a family is strack down, leaving behind him a number 
of young children totally unprovided for. 'J'he capitalist who 
takes from his enterprise a yearly sum often equal to the aggre¬ 
gate wages of his workers, may be fairly, I think, called upon 
to sot aside a much lajger proportion of his income than he 
now does as a sort of insurance fund upon which his workers 
may draw in such cases as I have mentioned. It is idle to say 
that a workman should be provident, and should sot aside a 
j)ortion of his own earnings to meet such cases, for, in the first 
place, under existing arrangements, no workman gets what he 
earns; and in the second place, what he does get amounts 
on the average to no more than a bare subsistence. Thrift is an 
excellent social virtue, but so far as the great body of the work¬ 
ing classes is concenied its practice is all but inipossihlo. I am 
quite aware that pages of statistics can be adduced to show that 
the working classes are much better off now than was formerly 
the case; but I take my facts from actual experience amongst 
the working classes; and tbe net result of my observation is 
that not one workman in five is in a position to save a sum of 
money equal to the necessity occasioned by his pcrmaiieut dis¬ 
ablement or death. And, besides, to throw the responsibility 
upon the workman in such a case as that to which I am 
referring, is to beg the whole question. If it were in the 
pursuit of his own interest alone that he sustained injury or 
met with death, something might bo said as to the obligation 
resting upon him to make provision for such contingencies. But 
the workman unhnpi)ily is generally promoting the interest of his 
employer rather than his own, and upon the employer therefore 
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rests, in my judgment, the obligation to set aside, as a first 
cliargo upon profits, an annual sum for the purpose mentioned. 

In the matter of the hours of labour, the employment of 
women and children, sanitary inspection, and other kindred 
matters, there is amjde scope for a Ijencficial extension of the 
juinciple of State regulation. For it is obvious that though the 
orgiinisation of labour would render the workers less and less 
liable to the tyranny of eaiiita], it would iiilord no guarantee 
against either overwork or work under unwise conditions. It 
is quite conceivable, indeed, that a community of workers own¬ 
ing their own capital, and being in fact their own employers, 
might be worse tyrants to themselves, their women and children, 
than even the most gi’a.sping capitalists of the present day. 
Competition between co-operative a.ssociations or organised 
industrial communities, would tend to produce evils as great as 
any resulting from competition between capitalist employers of 
labour. Therefore the interference of the State would bo ns 
imperatively called for as now. Regulation of industry would 
he necessarily carried to ite extremest point, and it would be 
more clearly seen to what extent it would be desirable to make 
tlie complete organisation of industry a function of the State. 

My own conviction' is, that the common sense of the cora- 
jnunity will prove to he the co-ordinating po%ver which socialist 
philosophers aver must be developed as the social organism 
becomes more complex. I doubt whether it will ever be 
necessaiy foft,the State to become a universal employer in the 
sense in which I think it should become a universal landlord. 
For once labour discovers that it may make capital its instni- 
ment by the principle of association, and thus secure to itself 
the entire produce of its exertions; and once the gifts of nature 
by being vested in the State, are free to all ■ under equal 
conditions, I am' convinced that “ the common sense of most” 
will suffice to secure all that will remain to be secured. The 
common. sense of the community will dictate the conditions 
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under whicli industry should be pursued, and the further inter¬ 
ference of the State will be rendered unnecessary. And hai)pily 
we need have no fear of the growth of common sense, nor of its 
sufficiency as the co-ordinating power of an Increasingly complex 
social system. There is undoubtedly much to deplore in the 
condition of society to-day—enough perhaps to drive men of 
strong passions to a despairing resort to the resources of savagery 
for a radical remedy; but to men of stronger faith it is clear 
that there are moral forces at work portending peaceful .revolu¬ 
tions more mighty than any the world has known since the 
dawn of Christianity. J'o all true reformers the growth of 
popular enlightenment is a source of supreme satisfaction, for it 
is the one power which is sufficient to cojw with social ills. 

The function of the State is much less disputed in regard to 
the regulation of such matters as have a more distinctly appre¬ 
hended relation to the welfare of the community. If we glance 
at the duties discharged by the local authorities, or the govern¬ 
ments of the larger and more enlightened towns of the three 
kingdoms, we see that there is a rapidly-increasing tendency in 
the direction of co-operative association. In many of the great 
towns the gas and water-works are the property of the corpora¬ 
tion. Public schools, libraries, parks, baths, and workhouses, 
are among municipal institutions. The corporation not only 
lights but paves the streets, and drains the town. Some 
corporations even provide their constituents with gas cooking- 
stoves. In hiiigland and Scotland local authorities employ and 
control the police. And so far has this tendency to multiply 
the duties of corporations extended, that some years ago Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed that the town of Birmingham should 
acquire and work aU the public-houses. 

^ * At the time of writing, I have before me the prospectus of a singularly 
interesting enterprise, of wliieh the midland metropolU is the scene A 
company has been formed for the supply of compressed air, through mains 
and pipes, ^over a considerable area hf the town. The expectation is that 
many Binall manufacturers will avail tliemselvcs of the motive powex’ thus 
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The truth is that it is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast line as the limit of State regulation or enterprise. The 
principle underlying all these functions which municipalities 
now discharge, is that the enterprises which are subject to 
regulation, or are directly owned by corporations, are cither of 
the nature of monopolies, or are monopolies pure and simple. 
Public utility alone dictates when and to what extent all such 
l)artial or complete monopolies shall be under the control or 
entirely in the hands of municipalities. And it is not likely 
that corporations will shrink from extending their functions in 
this respect. 'Hie growing complexity of the social system is 
matched at all events by tlie growing cdpacity of communities. 
The question is very simple—What reason have we to suppose 
that the people of this generation arc not equal to their duties? 
No municipality has yet gone so far as to propose to acquire the 
land upon which the town is built, but I cannot beKcve that 
the day is far distant when some daring spirit will propose that 
the corporation of some large town should acquire the land 
upon which it stands, and devote the revenue to the benefit of 
its citizens. 


supplied, and that it will ultimately be availed of by builders and con¬ 
tractors, by owners of firB-iramp.s, by tramcar companies, and that it will 
be u.sed for a great variety of purposes : such as ventilating noxious spaces, 
blowing organs, and the production of electricity. The company has 
enterod into an agreement with the corporation, by which it binds itself to 
keep a constant supply of power, and to supply on demand any one within 
reasonable distance of the mains. Profits are regulated under the scheme 
to the extent that none are to be divided beyond ten per cent., until fifty 
per cent, of the profits beyond that amount have been applied to the re¬ 
duction of rates and charges. Provision is also made for the acquirement 
of the undertaking by the corporation after the lapse of a certain time, and 
if the company cease for twelve consecutive months to use any of the pipes 
put down they become the property of the corporation. If this enterprise 
should succeed—and it is but a new form of what has already been done 
with gas—may we not expect that, if ever electricity takes the place which 
many people believe it is destined to take in our social economy, coipora- 
tioiis will not only light factories and streets, but furnish motive power in 
them i In the face of facts like these who will define the limits of the co¬ 
operative functions of corporations ? 
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Arid wlien our survey of the enterprises, ■wliich are admittedly 
functions of State, is further extended, we find that prisons, 
hospitals, asylums, armies, dockyards, libraries, nmscuius, tele¬ 
graphs, are all owned by the State, wliieh also distributes letter's 
and parcels through a vast postal organisation, and saves the 
people’s money in its post-office savings’ banka, and insures 
their lives oven by the same agency. Indeed, it is almost as 
difficult to say what the State already does, as to say what it 
may not be expected to do in the near fnturcr So far the State 
has never relinquished its primary right in tire land, and it may 
be expected ere long to go very great lengths in the way of 
regulating the tenure of land. The Irish Land Act of 1881 
is but a prelude to Lnglish and Scotch Land Acts, which will 
put Agricultural Holdings Acts and Irish Land Acts eomirlctely 
in the shade. Whenever the English and Scottish peo 2 >le come 
to deal with the land question as a question involving some¬ 
thing more than an adjustment of rclationshi[)s between land¬ 
lord and tenant, they will hardly bo. content with such a 
measure as they thought should satisfy “the mere Irish.’’ 
Already “ the landed ” betray a nervous anxiety to secure places 
of refuge in America and the Colonies. They have an in¬ 
stinctive feeling that State regulation of the tenure of land will 
merge very rapidly into State ownership of land. Once let it 
be made quite clear that “ landlords ” are reduced to the level of 
mere j)ensiouers, and the thing will be done. There is a strong 
feeling against the pension list as it now stands. It has but to 
be augmented to be swept away. 

bo far, again, the State has confined itself in these countries, 
at all events, to the regulation of mil ways. 15ut.it is very plain 
that jiublic opinion is steadily growiug in favour of the acquisi¬ 
tion of these great properties by the State, so as to cheapen the 
cost of travel and goods transit for the community.^ 

‘ Curiously enough, in a recent Iri.sh Act wc sec State control merging 
iuto State ownership in a vei'y significant inaimci'. The Tramways Act 
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The ai’gumcnts -which may be adduced in favour of the State 
ownership of the postal and telegraph services apply witb ten¬ 
fold foi-ce to the acquisition of the railways by the State. It is 
perfectly true that the railways of England and Scotland are not 
a complete monopoly in the sense in which the land is; but they 
arc a practical monopoly of the most flagrant character, and the 
community would undoubtedly derive many and great advan¬ 
tages from their transference' to the State. They should be a 
means of public income, and might readily be made to supply 
the place of a much less creditable source of revenue, the liquor 
traffic, which a good many people think all respectable govern¬ 
ments should be glad to gel rid of. 

I have in previous lectures laid down the lines upon which 
the State should go in matters of education, and also in reference 
to the land; and it is not necessary to do more now than to say 
that in regard to the functions of the State, and especially 
in reference to the limits of State regulation of industry, or 
supervision or ownership of enterprises that either ajtproximale 
to or are complete monopolies, no one c.an pronounce a dogmatic 
opinion. No one can say absolutely what is and what is not 
the duty of the State. It is for every successive generation 
in any given community to say what duties shall be discharged 
independently by individuals or collectively by the State. With 
growing intelligence on the part of the people we may fairly 
expect a wider comprehension of common interests, and a con¬ 
sequent extension of the area of State control; and it is, there¬ 
fore, in earnest painstaking effort to advance popular education, 

_ —- 

provides for a baronial guarantee of a dividend of five per cent, to those 
who will advance oopital forlho construction of tramways. But if at any 
time the Tramway Company should fail, then the Grand Jury of the county 
are charged with the management of the enterprise at the expense of the 
gmu-antora. If a straw will show the way the wind blows,' we may take it 
that wo have in the Tramways (Ireland) Act a mea-sure embodying the 
State ownership principle in a more pronounced form even than any other 
measure relating to internal communications. The acquirement of the 
railways by the State is, therefore, merely a matter of time. 
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that we may bring the workers of all countries to see in what 
direction their highest interests may bo most safely and surely 
sought; in equally earnest and painstaking effort to organise and 
direct po 2 )ular power, that the jwpular will may find most clear 
and emphatic expression ; and in unceasing endeavours to sim- 
jilify the methods of government, by separating what is local 
from what is general, that both local and general governments 
may be equal to the due discharge of the additional functions 
which the near future has in store for them ; it is, I say, upon 
efforts of this character that social reformers would do most 
wisely to expend their cnergiee. It is, I repeat, the line of the 
least resistance, or the natural course of events. It is the path 
illumined by the Star of Hope. If wo pursue it faithfully for a 
single generation even, those who come after us, realising the 
advantages of co-operative association seen in the possession by 
the State of a vast body of common property held and directed 
for the common welfare, will wonder that we could have 
hesitated at all in doing that the very mention of which now 
excites the smile of derision. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

STATE OWNERSHIP OP RAILWAYS. 

Professor .Tcvons on the Functions of the State in relation to the State 
Ownership of Railways—Objections considered. 

If any objection is offered to what has been so far advanced, it 
is most likely to be directed against the suggestions that land 
should be constituted the common property of the people, and 
that the railways should be owned by the State. I have already 
so far anticipated the objections that may be raised to a national 
j)roprietorship of land, that it is not necessary to pursue that 
matter any further now. It is desirable, however, to attempt 
some answer to objections raised against the acquisition of the 
railways by the State. The late Professor Jevons is the most 
vigorous opponent of the proposal, with whose writings I am ■ 
familiar, and an address delivered by that gentleman about ten 
years ago, and published at the time, embodies, I believe, all 
tliat there is to bo said against the acquisition of the railways by 
the State. ^ Mr. Jevons is not altogether opposed to the ex¬ 
tension of the functions of Government, for he was one of the 
most powerful advocates of the Government purchase of the 
telegraphs and the establishment of a parcels post. So far back 
as 1867, in a paper read at a meeting of the Manchester Statis¬ 
tical Society, Mr. Jevons gave it as his own “ strong opinion" 
that “ no abstract principle and no absolute rule can guide us in 
determining what kinds of industrial enterprise the State should 
undertake, and what it should not, . . Nothing but experience 

> This address, with some others, has since been republished in a volume 
entitled Methods of Social Erform. 
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and argamenfc from expctienoo can in most cases determine 
whether the community will be best served by its collective Stale 
action, or by trusting to private self-interest.” And many yeais 
later, in, a most admirable little work —Tho Slide in Rulation io 
Labour—M t. Jevons unhesitatingly declared with regard to tho 
grounds and limits of legislation : “ I conceive that ll>e State is 
justified in passing any law, or even in doing any single act 
which, without ulterior consequences, adds to the sum-total of 
happiness. Good done is sufficient justification of any act, in 
tlio absence of evidence that equal or greater evil will subse¬ 
quently follow.” It would be a fair representation of Mr. Jevons’ 
views to say that he was not in principle opposed to State control 
of the railways, or any other enterprise so closely approximating 
to a monopoly; but that he was very firm in demanding that 
the case for their acquisition should bo made out with as near 
an approach to perfection as possible. There appeared to him 
to bo “ four principal conditions under which State management 
of any branch of industry ” could be successful, and therefore 
justifiable. These were as follows ; 

“ 1. The work must be of an invariable and routine-like nature, 
so as to be performed according to fixed rules. 

“ 2. It must be performed under the public eye, and for the 
service of individuals who will immediately detect and expose 
any failure or laxity. 

“ 3. Tliere must be very little capital expenditure, so that each 
year’s revenue and expense account shall represent with approxi¬ 
mate accuracy the real commercial success of the undertaking. 

“ 4. The operations must be of such a kind that their union 
under one all-extensive government monopoly will lead to great 
advantage And economy.” 

Mr. Jevons was willing to admit that so far as all these con¬ 
ditions save the third were concerned, they might reasonably be 
expected to be fulfilled in the State management of the railways. 
The third condition, he felt, presented an insuperable obstacle. 
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I confess I am quite unable to see wby it should necessarily be 
so. Mr. Jevons lays much stress upon the fact that the State 
paid a jircinium of about a hundred per cent, in effecting the 
compulsory purchase of the telegraphs, and he a.sks us to con- 
teuipLite the prtjspect before us if we should venture upon the 
acquisition of the railwaj'S with their vast capital, amounting to 
not less than £600,000,000. It appears to me little short of 
absurd to expect tl>at any Government would acquire railways 
on any such terms as are here suggested. I am not prepared to 
say that the railways should bo simply taken over by the State 
without purchase, but I have no hesitation whatever in de¬ 
claring that any such thing £ft compensation for compulsory 
purchase is altogether out of the question. The institution of 
terminable annuities, estimated with due regard to the fact that 
the annuitants would have the security of the Government for 
their payment, might meet the case, and it must always bo 
remembered that the railway property of these three kingdoms 
is scarcely a whit less depciuh'nt for its value upon the industry 
of the people than is the land. The railway companies have 
enjoyed for many years the privilege of levying a heavy toll 
upon industry, and they have taken very good care to compete 
with each other oidy in the effort to discover at what point they 
had better cease to compete. The community will have scrupu¬ 
lous regard to facts of this character when the time comes for- 
converting railw.-iy shareholders into holders of terminable annui¬ 
ties, and transferring the management of the different railway 
systems to the governments of the throe countries. The objection, 
that the cost of effecting the transfer fenders the proposal for 
ever impossible is tliorefore invalid. The railway companies 
will have to submit to be dealt with in such a way as the com^ 
munity thinks fit. For it is exactly as Mr. Jevbus himself, 
declares : “ It may be feai-lossly said that no social transforma¬ 
tion would be-too great to bo commended and attempted if only 
it could be clearly shown to lead to the greater happiness of the 
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community. No scheme of Bellew, or Babeuf, or Robert Owen 
could be resisted if only their advocates could adduce scientific 
evidence of their practicability and good tendency. No laws, no 
customs, no rights of property are so sacred that they may not 
be made away with if it can be clearly shown that they stand in 
the way of the greatest happiness. Salris populi supreina lex." * 

Now, Mr. Jevons frankly admits that there would be many 
advantages in State control. The objections are mainly two; 
first, that it would realise very few of the prodigious advantages 
anticipated from it; and second, that it would probably be a 
disastrous financial speculation. 'With regard to the first of 
these objections, it appears to mC that its whole force lies in the 
word prodigious, and I see no reason why the community should 
look for any such advantages. It might well be content with such 
advantages as satisfy existing shareholders, and such additional 
advantages as Mr. Jevons himself admits would accrue from State 
ownership, such as “the union of all railways in one complete 
sy.stem,”allowing of “much economy in superintendence, in the use 
of the rolling stock, the avoidance of competing trains,” “ the ar¬ 
rangement of rates of passenger and goods traffic in regard to the in¬ 
terests of the people rather than the interests of shareholders,” and 
so forth; not to speak of the unquestionable advantage of obtaining 
for the community that increment of value inevitable in prosperous 
and progressive countries. It is very easy to draw up a catalogue 
of “ prodigious advantages,” and then object to the acquisition 
of railways by the State, because such advantages are impossible 
of realisation; but to do so does not really affect the argument. 

The second objection is not more real than the first. I see no 
reason to suppose that State control of railways “ would pro¬ 
bably be a disastrous financial operation.” Mr. Jevons’ reason for 
supposing so is that the vast amount of capital involved, “ repre¬ 
sented by property of the most varied and complicated character,” 
destroys all analogy to the post office ; and he says, “ if we want 
> X)ie State in lielation to Labour, pp. 11, 12. 
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to know how the Goyemment would manage such a property we 
should look not to the post office, which owns no property of 
any consequence, but to the Admiralty, which holds the dock¬ 
yards and maintains a largo fleet, or to the department of public 
woria” And we are then treated to a melaneholy disquisition 
on the iniquities of these departments. But it is most surprising 
to mo that Mr. Jevons, who is ordinarily most scrupulously 
careful of his analogies, should have overlooked the fact that 
the dockyards and the department of public works, though 
they involve a vast expenditure on capital account, differ from 
the railways in a very important particular. The work they 
do is not “ performed under the public eye, or for the service 
of individuals, who will immediately detect and expose any 
failure or laxity.” If this condition applied to the dockyards 
and the department of public works, it is at least open to ques¬ 
tion whether they would continue to be guilty of that wasteful 
expenditure of public money with which they are now generally 
charged. Mr. Jevons frankly allow’s, with regard to the railway.*!, 
that “ the larger part of the traffic can be carried on according 
to a pre-arranged and published time-table, so that the public, 
whether in travelling or transmitting goods, will have apparently 
as good a means as in the post office of scrutinising the efficiency 
of the department arid exposing any laxity.” It is strange that 
Mr. Jevons should not have observed that in this respect there 
was practically all the difference in the world between the dock¬ 
yards and the railways. But it may safely be said that, in so 
far as the validity of the second objection depends upon the per¬ 
fection of the analogy between the dockyards and the railway.s, 
it is sufficiently rebutted when it is shown that the analogy fails 
in the vital point I have specified. But I may go yet further, 
and jwint out that after all capital expenditure is only a ques¬ 
tion of degree, and that, when there is a department like the 
post office, subject to close and popular supervision, and involv¬ 
ing a tolerably large expenditure, working satisfactorily in every 
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respect, it may be safely assumed that, all other things being 
equal, we may proceed further in the same direction, even to the 
length of constituting the railways a department of the State. 
It is not a valid objection that simply by reason of their becom¬ 
ing a Government department the finances of the railways jyould 
get into confusion. That, as Mr. Jevons affirms, “no English 
Government-department has ever yet furnished a real balance- 
sheet ” is no argument against the State acquisition of railways, 
but rather an argument for the reform of Government depart¬ 
ments. It might even bo argued that it would be well to con¬ 
stitute the railways a department of the State if for no other 
purpose than to have at least one department that could present 
a balance-sheet, for it would be idle to suppo.se that the moment 
the railways become public property the officials would all turn 
rogues, and present the nation with unreal balance-sheets. 

Indeed, it may be said generally that all the objections urged 
by Mr. Jevons are based upon the assumption that there is in 
a Government department some necessary incfticiency. Now, I 
am quite ready to admit that Government dcjiartments are not 
what they should be. Nor are they what they might be. Nor, 
again, are they what they will be in the very near future. . As 
the masses of people grow in competence to appoint govern¬ 
ments, governments and government departments will increase 
in efficiency. Then things that may bo regarded as impracticable 
now will be found to be perfectly practicable. At all events wo 
may hope that then some way will be found of giving practical 
effect to proposals the theoretical soundness of which Mr. Jevons 
himself does not venture to dispute. “ The general conclusion 
at which I arrive,” ho says, “ concerning the schemes of Govern¬ 
ment purchase is that they are impracticable.” 'He does not 
aay they are bad in principle. And his conclusion that they. 
are impracticable must be accepted, if Government depart-' 
ments are necessarily corrupt and incompetent and not subject 
,J,,o efficient supervision, and if . in purchasing the railways the 
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State must necossanly pay double tlicir market value, or even 
the “ market value ” itself. But tlicse are altogether arbitrary 
and totally inadmissible assumptions, and the reasoning of 
which they form the basis is accordingly inconsequential. 

But thei'e is another objection of quite a different character of 
which some notice , must be taken. It is, that to constitute the 
railways a department of Government would be to jdace in the 
hands of the Minister and officials in charge of the depiirtment 
an amount of political influence so large that it could not fail to 
bo a source of jKditical corruption. There is no doubt that an 
increase of officialism of the kind that is now so common is not 
a thing to be desired. But my contention is that officialism 
tends to improvement with every improvement in the body 
j)olitic; and particularly with reference to officialism of the 
special typo connected with those, departments of the public 
service that most directly touch the people, do I think we may 
rest assured that coiTUption would be reduced to a minimum. 
In any case, however, it is doubtful if there could possibly bo 
placed in the hands of any Minister a power equal to that 
which is exercised by the railways now. If the railways were 
ardepartment of Government, the power of the Minister would 
on the whole bo exercised in the interest of the community, 
since “ Her Majesty’s Opposition ” would carefully watch “ Her 
Majesty’s Government," and bring before the great tribunal of 
public opinion any political jobbery which might bo attempted 
for individual or party jmrposes. 

But as matters now stand, the power of the railways is 
practically unlimited, and it is wholly directed to serve the 
interests of the shareholders. We have really no adequate idea 
of the enormous infl.ucnce which the railway interest exercises 
in these countries. But recent experience has brought to light 
the fact that big interests can practically paralyse parliaments, 
and overthrow governments when they are pleased to do so. 
When Mr. Gladstone was thrown out of office in 1874, it was 
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ailmittedly because his “ five great legislative achievements 
had interfered with as many “great interests.”^ 

Although things may not bo quite as bad here as they are in 
the United States, still everything points to the conclusion that 
either the State must manage the railways or the railways^will 
manage the State. That is the conclusion at which Mr. Henry 
George and many other eminent men have already arrived with 
regard to this question in America, and I confess it seems to me 
that these countries are scarcely less completely in the power of 
the railways than are the United States of America. Instead, 
then, of being alarmed that the power which a Eailway Minister 
might exercise would tend to corruption, we should do wisely 
to ask whether the railway interest, as it at present exists, is 
not only one of a dangerous political character, but a kindred 
interest to that of a monopoly antagonistic to the general 
interests of the nation, and on these grounds a subject for an 
immediate legislative remedy. 

A careful halancing of considerations forces the conclusion 
that the acquisition of the railways by the State is perfectly 
practicable; and that it would be conducive in the highest degree 
to the welfare of the community, and that it ought therefore to be 
done with the least possible delay. Places of rest and recreation 
now beyond the means of working men to reach during the 
summer months, could be made accessible under a State control 
of the railways, which would look to the benefit of the industrud 
masses instead of the dividends of non-productive shareholders. 
Cheaper fares than those now imposed upon the public, and 
lower rates of goods transit, would necessarily follow from this 
advance in State socialism. 

‘ Only lately we have seen how the shipping interest can stand in the 
way of legislation. All Mr. Chamberlains suavity is thrown away upon 
an “interest” which has self for its object; and any one who should say 
that ultimately the interests of the shipowners and railway shareholders 
must be Klentical with the interests of the community at large, has only, 
it apnaars to me, to look at what h is happened to the Merchant Shipping 
Bill to bo convinced that they are talking arrant nonsense. 
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LECTUEE XXXI. 

OOVEIINME.VT BY PRIVILEGE ANB WEALTH. 

Monopoly of Power by Privilege and Wealth—Obstruction to Soeiil 
Keforms—Constitution of the Hritish Parliament—" Vested Iutere.sts ’’ 
in the House of Lords —“ Vested Interests ” in the House of Commons 
—Interests of Ijabour consequently Obstructed—Opimsition to jiay- 
meiit of Members—Just Distrilmtion of Political Power depeinh nt 
upon a more Kquitable Distribution of the Products of Habour—lOvil 
results of existing Distribution of Political Power—“ After Sedan ”— 
Inhumanity of War—Impoverishment cau.spd by War—Cost of War 
to i’ax-iiayei’s—Formation of European Labour Pai’ty check upon 
W.ar—ICil’ects of just Distribution of Political Power—Dritish Itule 
over DeiK'.ndent Nations—British Officialism in Ireland and India— 
Testimony of Sir James Caii’d—A Model Magistrate—Immediate 
I’raetical Remedies. 

The social reforms outlined in the preceding lectures have for 
their ohject the steady and permanent improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the people. I believe that the results of their embodi¬ 
ment in legislation would be a rapid rise of the general level of 
intelligence, and an almost equally rapid increase in the average 
of comfort, consequent upon the wider and more equitable 
distribution of wealth. There are few things more to he desired 
for any country than that its inhabitants shall be well fed, well 
clothed, and well educated; and if there be any considerable 
probability that the embodiment in legislation of the reforms 
specified in earlier lectures would have any such results for the 
people all earnest social reformers would do wisely to lend their 
energies to the cultivation of public opinion in the direction 
indicated. 

But it must be clear that this greater extension of enlighten- 

T 
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went and ■wider distribution of wealth ■would be followed by 
great and important political consequences. I believe we should 
have, in the first place, a more real and just distribution of 
political power; and in the second place, a much more hum.me 
and wise exercise of that power. Can any one doubt the 
desirability of such a state of things ? 

Political power in these three king<lom8 is now practically 
monopolised by the privileged and wealthy classes. And the 
consequence is, that almost if not quite all of the more important 
measures which have been introduced into Parliament in recent 
years have been confessedly not such as ought to pass, but such 
as could pass. The art of statesmanship is in a woful plight. 
It is a humiliating thing to hear a minister recommending the 
House of Commons or entreating the House of Lords to pass a 
particular Piill on tire ground not of the good it will effect, but 
of the trifling injury it will inflict upon vested interests. To 
hear a minister saying of a so-called “.great reform” Bill, that it 
is the least he can do, and adjuring privilege and wealth to 
permit it to pass on that account; and to hear the same minis¬ 
ter in his next breath saying of the same measure, but to a 
different audience, the common people, that it is the most he can 
hope to do, and adjuring the common people to accept it on 
that score, is a melancholy testimony to the power of the few 
and the impotence of the many. It would bo an intere-sting 
thing to know how many Bills involving social reform, to say 
nothing of political reform, have been introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment during the last ten years, but never to reach a third read¬ 
ing; and then it would be yet more interesting to have an 
analysis of the voting or abstinence from voting in respect of 
such measurea The extension of the franchise during the last 
forty years has not been attended by any such marked increase 
in the power of the labouring classes as we were led to expect; 
and hence it is that social reforms having any reality in them 
are retarded by those whose success in life leads them to believe 
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ilmt this is the hest of all possible worlds, and that accordingly 
there is no necessity for any change of system. A “self-made 
man ” says, “ Look at me, go thou and do likewise,” and thinks 
he has settled the social question. lie assumes tliat everybody 
else has an equal chance with himself, and then rates those who 
fail, and holds up those who succeed, himself included, to the 
admiration of the world. How, indeed, should such men look 
upon the efforts of social reformers otherwise than as the exploits 
of lunatics altogether beneath the notice of sensible men of 
business ? 

For consider the constitution of the British Parliament. 
There is, to begin with, the House of Peers, concerning which it 
is not necessfiry to say anything further than that it probably 
contains more bigots, ignoramuses, profligates, and good-for- 
naughts than any similar assembly in the civilised world. These 
])oor peers have been reared in the amazing delusion that they 
are the salt of the earth; 'and conscious as many of them must 
be of how savourless they are, what can we expect them to 
think of the miserable creatures who in relation to them are 
merely the earth ? But what is the use of talking about this 
utterly worthless, meaningless anachronism? May one not as 
well expect to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear as hope to 
obtain the co-operation of this assembly in the enactment of any 
real reform ? Indeed,' take it altogetlicr, is it possible for the 
human mind to conceive a more thoroughly and exhaustively 
stupid institution ? 

Its stupidity as an institution, however, does not mean that 
all its membora are stupid. Many of the peers, indeed, are men 
of exceptional gifts and splendid attainments. Man for man, 
perhaps, of those who take active part in the business of govern¬ 
ment the. peers have not the worst of it. Unhappily, these 
men, who are better than the institution, are its bulwark. And 
they are astute enough to know that there is scarcely any 
institution, short of the Crown, which is more secure than the 
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House of Lords. It is in tlie 2 >rosence of these exceptional men, 
therefore, that the obstructive jwwer of the House of Peers 
chiefly consists. Next, there is the fact that nearly 200 peers 
arc directly interested in the Array and Navy; -while nearly if 
not quite all the peers are indirectly interested in those services. 
Thou it seeras that sixty peers are associated with as many as 
114 railways, as chairmen or directors, while many more are 
dcejdy interested not only as chairmen and directors, but as 
shareholders, in many hundreds of great commercial enterprises. 

Let us turn now to the House of Commons. Its membeis 
have been carefully analysed with regard to their various 
“ interests.” 1 It appears that 168 members are directly in¬ 
terested in the Army and Navy; 282 represent land; 122 
represent law; 18, liquor; 25, banks; 84, literature and science; 
113, railways, including 21 chairmen, 6 deputy chairmen, 
85 directors, and one contractor; 155 members represent com¬ 
merce, and two rqn-eitmt tahour ! If we but think for a moment 
what all this means, wo shall have no ground for surprise that 
the art of British statesmanship is the art of making a little 
reform go a long way. Privilege and wealth, naturally on tlie 
side of things as they are, enjoy a j)ractic.al monojioly of ])olitic,il 
2 )o\ver. The peers have a branch of the legislature entirely to 
themselves, and wealth has another branch entirely to itself; 
and Ijotvveen the two the smothering or the obstruction of real 
reforms is a very simiJo business. So long as the people assent 
to the continuance of privilege to the peers, and so long as the 
existing unequal distribution of wealth obtains, so long rau.-t 
labour of brain or hand expect to oocnjjy its present subordinate 
position. For what i)rivilego fails to do wealth suftiocs to 
accomplish in the way of keeping labour in “ its j)lace.” None 
but a rich man can enter the House of Commons as a general 
rule; and the House of Lords is recruited from the ranks of the 
rich, the stupid, and the cranky who got into the House of 
^ Financial Beform Almanack. 
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Commons. That House as at present con.stituted is not iikely 
to make it easier than it now is for any but the exceptionally 
weall.hy to pass its porials, and any propo.sals to make the official 
expen.scs of parliamentary candidates a charge upon the rates, 
and to pay an annual salary to all members of Parli.ament, have 
.so far been met with the most insidious and determiue.d opposi¬ 
tion. For wealth controls the fourth estate—the press—to an 
enornious extent oven yet, and the press is almost unanimous 
in declaring that the p.aymcut of members rvould lower the tone 
of the Honse of Commons. I repeat that extensions of the 
franchise have so far added little or nothing to the political 
power of labour. The Itoform Pill of 1832 cheeked the power 
of iiHwe privilege and increased the power of mere wealth. 
Subsequent extensions have done no more. The facts above 
eniiiaerated with regard to the various “ interests ” of the 
moniljors of both Houses sufficiently attest the truth of this 
statement. And so it will continue to be until—as a natural 
result of the growth of po]mlar enlightenment, and of tlui wider 
diJfu.sion of wealth, conse,i|uent upon the abolition of hand 
monopoly .and the .steady and progressive application of the 
co-operative iirinciitle to industry—labour exercises directly that 
jiower which it now blindly delegates to its employers. 

Hut ihc growth of popular enlightenment and the more 
equitable distribution of wealth would not only residt in a iiiriro 
)<’al and just distribution of political power. There would 
follow of necessity a more humane and wise exercise of that 
power. Can any one doubt that such a thing is most sorely 
needed 1 To me it appears that unjust wars and unjust political 
rule are a necessary cojisequence of the practical monopoly of 
political porver by mere privilege and u'caltb, and tliat both 
these evihs would be reduced to a niiuimiini, if not wholly 
abolhhed, if that mono 2 )oly were d(!stroyod. 

War ! glorious war! Here is a jyicture cjf a famous field of 
battle. 
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“ Let your readers fancy masses of coloured rags glued to¬ 
gether with blood and brains, and pinned into strange shapes by 
fragments of bones. Let them conceive men’s bodies without 
heads, legs without bodies, heaps of liumaja entrails attached to 
red and blue cloth, and disembowelled corpses in uniform, 
bodies lying about in all attitudes with shulls shattered, faces 
blown off, hips smashed, bones, flesh, and gay clothing all 
pounded together as if brazed in a mortar extending for miles, 
not very thick in one place, but recurring perpetually for weary 
hours; and then they cannot, with the most vivid imagination, 
come up to the sickening reality of that butchery. No night¬ 
mare could be*so frightful.” ^ 

This is one side of the picture. But there is yet another. 
About the middle of the Franco-German War, “ there were in 
the province of Westphalia 11,817 married women, the viuos 
and widows of soldiers, together with 22,713 children obtaining 
relief from the public funds. In Hanover 9624 women and 
26,418 children were dependent upon the public for support. 
In the Ehenish provinces there wore 14,312 married women, 
and 29,619 fatherless children who were utterly destitute.” Of 
course, this is only a fragment even of this side of the picture. 
A reliable estimate gives two millions as the number of men 
slain by war in the eighteen years between 1853 and 1871. 
What suffering that moans to women and children it is im¬ 
possible to realise. Another side of the pictui-c is the cost of 
war. But here, again, though we use figures, they represent 
facts which cannot be at all adequately realised. It is estimated 
that the Crimean War cost £340,000,000; the American War, 
£1,841,000,000, or about five times the estimated cost of 
liberating the slaves by purchase; the Franco-German War cost 
France £400,000,000. As to Great Britain and Ireland it is 
authoritativeljr^ted that in the fifteen years previous to 1871 
£434,000,00(k,yiiB spent on the army and navy services, and 
> Dr. Eusaeil in the Titnes on the battle of Sedan. 
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during the ten years between 1870 and 1880 the amount rose 
to £500,000,000. These figures, I say, are too large for 
realisation ; it is only when we reduce the statement to terms 
such as this, that four, out of every five shillings of taxation are 
spent on “ the services,” that we are at all able to comprehend 
the cost of war. 

And yet when we ask for a justification of any of the wars of 
modern times wo ask in vain. The real reason why Europe has 
poured out so much blood and treasure on war, is simply 
because. in every country on that continent, political power is 
monopolised by mere privilege and wealth, and incidents which 
aristocratic and wealthy people would never dream of converting 
into causes of war if they had to do the fighting themselves or 
pay the cost, are magnified into insults to the British flag or the 
German flag or some other nation’s bunting, which can only bo 
referred to the arbitrament of war. As matters now stand, so 
far as Great Britain and Ireland are concerned, with the fighting 
interests firmly settled in higli places, their ramifications extend¬ 
ing through both Houses of Parliiunent as well as the press; 
and with wealth and “ British interests ” synonymous terms, wo 
can look for little change in the exercise of political power. 
But with the acquisition of real power by an enlightened and 
an independent industrial democracy, we may safely look for a 
very startling and beneficent change. The peoples of the 
dillbreut nations of Europe, and also of America, have no 
interest in war. Their highest interests are all summed up in 
the Divine words, “On earth peace and good will among men.” 
In their present disorganised and subordinate condition, how¬ 
ever, the peoples of Europe are no match for their rulers. And 
there is only one way by which the inhuman exercise of political 
power, which characterises the ruling classes in aU nations, can 
be at all adequately checked. Diplomacy may do much, 
arbitration may do more, the establishment of a great inter¬ 
national tribunal might do more still; but until the people have 
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real power, all such things will bo lacking in tho one element 
of importance—reality. I venture to think that there is more 
reason to expect an effective check upon war to come from an 
international federation of labour intere.sts than from any other 
quarter. If in Great Britain, where the formation of a Labour 
pai ty ought to be po.ssiblo, the enterprise r'ere at once entered 
upon, the workers of other nations of Europe would follow suit 
to the best of their limited opportunities; and there can be no 
doubt that a European Labour party would be an uncomfortable 
factor in Euroiiean politics, so far as the interests of the 
laivileged and wealthy cla-sscs arc concerned, wdiile so far as the 
moral and material intere.st.s of tho peoples are coucermal, there 
can be equally no doubt that tho influonce of such a party 
would be in tho highest sense beneficent. Though it might bo 
incon-sidcrable in point of numbers, and insignificant for a time 
in iioint of wealth, its potency would be wonderful so long as it 
])reserv(!d solidarity. A Labour party in all the countries of 
Europe would moot with many dillicultics it is true ; but if it 
could withstand the seductive iiilluenco of privilege and wealth, 
if its leaders could shake hands with lords and milliomiaires 
without having their priucij)les shaken out of them, all the rest 
would be easy. KSuch a party would bo of necessity the deter¬ 
mined enemy of tho lighting interests and their allie.s; and by 
acting in concert could virtually, in almost every case, compel 
the reference of international disputes to arbitration. Such a 
])arty Would, at all events, be in a position to demand, and 
avouM require, a much more definite reason why human beings 
should slay each other than is usually felt to be necessary by 
tlio well-to-do j)eoplo Who never have to fight. _ If real political 
power lay w;ith the petWe, the people would refuse to act like 
savages for the dulcctaticyi of their ornamental rulers. 

In anoth(;r matter, closely akin to the jncceding, I venture 
to tliink, if the people oif these three kingdoms enjoyed real 
power, they would exercise yt more wisely tlian do those who 
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now monopolise it. I refer to the character of British rule 
tiver (Icpendent nations. The aristocracy of these kingdoms 
liave hcen trained to regard themselves as the favourites of heaven. 
It is no wise surprising, therefore, that those who at homo have 
heen accustomed to regard the common people as dirt beneath 
their feet, should manifest a yet more supreme contempt foi 
those nationalities whom the English peojde have conquered or 
subdued, and whose goveinnient has been committed to tlieir 
liands. Tt is very unfortunate for English rule that it should 
liave had such unha[ipy representatives ; but under the circum¬ 
stances it is not sm-prisiiig that among the nations subject to 
their rule the English people should be regarded as a nation of 
bullies ; an opinion which the subject nations may be pardoned 
for entertaining, seeing that, according to Mr, Gladstone, the 
pcoide of England “ had the roputationin Europe—he was afraid 
not altogether unjustly—of being rather an arrogant people.” ^ 
'J'he English peojde liave many c.xcellent (jualitios, but tliey are 
certainly not exemjit from the inability to rule other people, 
whioli is an infirmity common to all the nations of the earth. 
How, indeed, should meddling with other people’s bu-siness bo 
more successful amongst nations than amongst individuals ? 
tiommunity of interest may servo as a basis for voluntary 
association ; but wlimi the interest is all on one side, voluntary 
association is impossible, and meddling is only mischievous. 
And when the meddling is committed to the hands of heaven’s 
favourites—the British aristocracy—the force of folly can no 
further go. The scions of birth make had enough officials, yet 
the scions of wealth out-Herod them, and hbtwoen the two 
English rule becomes a thing of such jiitiful character th.at the 
English peojile w'ould be heartily ashamed of it if they only knew 
what its real features were.* But officialism born of privilege 
and wealth is supremely cuiiuing ; and aided by its parents, is 
able to gull the English people with an ease which is amusing to 
' Speech at Whitby, Sept. 3, 1871. 
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itself, but supremely exasperating to those who have to endure 
its insolence. So omnipotent are the forces such officialism 
has at its command, that it is able to treat with the utmost iu- 
diffeieiice any glimpses of truth as to its real character which 
may find their way into print. During the recent agitation in 
Ireland several Englishmen of eminence, notably Mr. John 
Morley, Prof, Leone Levi, Mr. Boyd Kinnear, Mr. Samuel 
Storey, and Mr. J. L. Joynes, visited that country, and looking 
on, satisfied themselves that the Land Le.ague agitation had 
righteous aims. Some of these gentlemen published their views 
of the real state of the case, but we have had no reason to suppose 
that Irish officialism has suffered to any extent. Indeed, to 
cure its effects, we have had actually a more stringent dose of it.i 
But if the real character of English officialism in Ireland is so 
readily concealed from the English people, wliat can be expected 
with regard to the same thing in India ? The common belief 
with reference to India is that British rule is regarded with the 
most passionate adoration by the people of that country. It is 
altogether impossible to imagine a more complete delusion. Any 
student of revolutionary symptoms knows perfectly well that 
the overthrow of British rule in India is only a question of 
time. It is delayed pending the organisation of a concerted 
movement. The supreme difficulty of such a movement consists 
in the variety of races inhabitin,^ the country, and in the con¬ 
dition of comparative beggary to which the people have been 
reduced. Nevertheless India is seething with discontent. The 
officials despise the people, and the people know it, and resent 
it as they ought” to do. The officials' minimise concessions,-and 
delay them until they are devoid of any virtue. And if the 

* Existing officials, sitting on a volcano, complacently assure England that 
law and order once more reign, and England is deluded into believing that 
the comparative quietude of Ireland is due to the benevolent despotism of 
Earl Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan. It is a simple matter of fact that these 
gentlemen and their malodorous underlings are no more responsible for the 
absence of agitation than the man in the moon. The responsibility rests 
on quite other shoulders. 
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native press complains or bluntly criticises it is threatened with 
suppression; while every care is taken that its complaints and 
criticisms shall cither not reach England at all, or shall be 
tortured into crimes. Evidence of the truth of all this is 
abundant, but I shall content myself with adducing the testi¬ 
mony of Sir James Caird, who was a member of the Famine 
Commission appointed by the Marquis of Salisbury, and during 
his travels through the country made use of his eyes and ears, 
and subsequently published a good deal of what he saw and 
heard in the Nineteenth Century. In the grand gateway at 
Sccundra, Sir James says, “ the gaols at present are overflowing 
with prisoners for thefts in consequence of the famine and high 
price of food.” This was one of the famine districts, but “ so 
sdcnt are these people in their distress that the settlement 
officer, who had been here two months encamped on the land, 
had not observed any particular poverty, nor had become aware 
either that the people were in a state of famine, or were dying 
of it. And to my astonishment the Government representative 
learnt all this for the first time as the result of our visit.” Sir 
James would not have been astonished if he had been an Irish¬ 
man ! But here is another beautiful fact. “ At another place I 
visited the courts of law. In one the assistant magistrate was 
dis 2 >ensing justice. Twelve persons had been tied up in a row 
on the previous day and whipped urith thirty stripes for theft. 
The. magistrate said to me with some satisfaction that he had at 
last got a policeman who could break the skin at the third 
stroke!" Sir James naively adds that this was .the only 
instance of such a feeling ho met with; but it is an obvious 
reniark that he would not have met with this if the magistrate 
in question had had any idea that his amiable remark would 
have found its way into print; and, besides, it is not every 
village tyrant who will acknowledge to a man like Sir James 
Caird hiS peculiar gratifications. I have not heard that this 
particular brute has been cashiered. Sir James had abundant 
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evidence of the character of English officials in other respects. 
He says: “If you ask the European officers the condition of the 
pcoi»lo in any village or district, they can seldom toll without 
making a special inquiry ! ” And here is a general remark of 
some significance: “India seems to suffer much from secretaries, 
men of ability and clover with the pen, some of whom for the.so 
convenient qualities rise to high positions A.dthout the oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining experience out of doors, or any accurate know¬ 
ledge of the people;’’ and “as there is neither ])arliamcnt nor 
public opinion to criticise or control ” the secretaries, “ and as 
their influence in questions of promotion is great, they possess a 
I'owcr, not only (piito beyond that of official persons in the same 
position at home, but greater than that of our parliamentary 
heads of departments. The interference which they exorcise is 
very properly creating a strong desire for independence and 
Self-government by each Presidency, and cannot he too soon 
placed under some effectual control.” Other difficulties there 
are, looming in the near future. A legal gentleman, a pleader in 
the Courts of Lucknow and Calcutta, called on Sir James, and 
gave it as his oi)iiiion that the higher education now being given 
to the people of lower caste will in fifty years make it impossible 
for England to hold the country, and the legal gentleman 
regarded that evidently as a calamity. Officialism comes in for 
the most emphatic condemnation at the hands of Sir James, iis, 
for instance, “The tendency of officialism is to bring every 
])erson into subjection to the rule of the leading officials in the 
capital; ” and again, “ Here, as in other parts of India, officialism 
is said not to favour the introduction of European capital; ” yet 
again, “Disaffection is aroused; we are hated.by the Mussul¬ 
mans and disliked by tire Hindoos. This is not likely at 
present to take tangible fonn, as there is no head under whom 
the various dissatisfied i)ersons could unite. But a crusade is 
being preached here (Baroda) against the infidel government by 
the Mah<?mtn'edans, and on all sides there is a readiness to 
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blame it on. every occasion. There was lately a tumult at Surat, 
during which the civil authorities had to take shelter in a public 
building from the violence of the people, and which might have 
led to dirciful results but for the shai’p intorpo.sition of the 
troojjs. It is singularly illustrative of our rule, that though the 
people for six generations have known no other, we are still 
stiangcrs among them. Our representatives come and go, now 
fa.stcr than ever, and wo and they look on each other with 
di.strust.” , 

Now I have hope that by the testimony of Sir James Caird 
wdth logard to ludia, and by subsecpicnt testimony of my own 
with regard to Ireland, I shall at least succeed in convincing 
the people of England that their rule is and must bo evil so 
long as political power is monopolised by privilege and wealth. 
And I have faith that when that monoiioly is destroyed, and 
jiolitical power is more justly distributed, it will be more wisely 
exercised. It will not be directed to maintaining “the balance 
of power ” by inhuman ways, nor will it be employed to stille 
the legitimate aspirations of other peoples. 

And now ore passing on, I will answer a question which has 
frequently presented itself. Can anything of a practical cha¬ 
racter bo immediately done to check the baneful monopoly of 
political power exercised by mere privilege and wealth? In my 
judgment a very great deal can be done, and done at once. 
Labour organisations have only to elfeet a slight* ebange of 
tactics. Instead of waiting on political parties, they have oidy 
to permit political parlies to wait on them. If they would do 
this, as they might very easily, we should witness remarkable 
changes. Wo should have to listen to many admonitions from 
our “ real friends,” as they call themselves—the privileged and 
wealthy classes. Tut if Liibour would adopt as its motto, “ Ho 
has most friends who has least need of them; ” and would 
organise itself as a distinct party in the Stale, it might work 
wonders in a very few yeara “ Bossed ” as the press is for the 
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most part, yet it is not so completely bossed as are the con¬ 
stituencies, and there is hardly any enterprise in which labour 
might more readily and withal more usefully engage co-ojicr- 
atively than in running a powerful press. By this means the 
constituencies might be educated up to the level of combination 
to return a Labour party fifty or sixty strong to the House of 
Commons, instructed to act independently of political parties, 
and with a view to the interests of labour. Thus an excellent 
beginning would bo made. Then the House of Lords would go 
—and it will not go until then—for Wealth to propitiate Labour 
would make a holocaust of Privilege. 


Mr. Trevelyan, speaking at Glasgow, on the 6th of September, 
1884, upon the subject of the Franchise Bill, comliats the 
theory that the Bill would destroy the agricultural interest in 
the House of Commons. He argued thus with reference to the 
labourer: “-For the first time, if this Bill is passed, his voice 
will be heard, his wishes will be known through the mouth of 
his representatives, instead of by a petition, which the member 
who presents it hardly takes the trouble to read.” But Mr. 
Trevelyan is careful to show that the labourer need have no 
hope of being represented by any of his own chrss, for he goes 
on to say: “ Nobody pretends that the manufacturing interest 
is swamped because the operatives of such places as Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Dundee, have votes. Why should the agricultural 
interest bewnything but strengthened by the votes of the agri¬ 
cultural labourers of Nortlvumberland and Berwickshire! . . . 
Has the power of employers of labour in towns been destroyed 
or diminished by the extension of the Borough Franchise! Let 
any one take a list of the principal manufacturing centres in 
England and Scotland, and check off their parliamentary mem¬ 
bers, and I will venture to say that he will find that three- 
fourths of them are employers of labottr. And if this Bill 
passes, the tenant fanners who- are the employers of labour in 
the rural districts, will have a chance of getting into parliament, 
and making their power felt there.” Mr. Trevelyan could 
hardly haVe-let the cat out of the bag more neatly. Further 
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testimony in support of what has been here advanced is to be 
found in the remarkable and interesting Eeport of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, presented to 
that body at its sitting at Aberdeen, also on the 6lh of Sep¬ 
tember. The Ilej)ort notices that the Employers’ Liability Act 
is defective—a circumstance which will occasion no surprise to 
thoughtful readers of Mr. Trevelyan’s remarks—and adds, “ VVe 
have inci'easing evidence of the necessity of preventing employers 
contracting out of the Act of 1880, and hope that at no distant 
period we may be able to do so.” Euither on tire Eeport alludes 
to the Merchant Shipping Bill in the following pregnant terms; 
“ While some of the clauses could undoubtedly have been 
improved from the workman’s point of view, the Bill on the 
whole was one of the most effective and courageous attempts to 
deal with a great scandal ever introduced by a Cabinet Minister. 
But the combination of shipping interests, like an avalanche, 
crushed this humane aitesnpt to protect the victims of rapacity. 
The sacrifice of lium®a life on the altar of personal interest and 
greed is still going on, and will, we fear, continue until the 
people make a mighty effort to support the protection of our 
sailors, and declare in a voice that cannot be disregarded, that 
men and fatliers of families are more precious than profits.” 
Further, the Eeport describes Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed Eail- 
way Eegulation Bill, as one which would have been most 
valuable to railway employes, but the determined opposition of 
the railway interest, it appears, has compelled its withdrawal. 
The Eeport also alludes in terms of condemnation to the 
“ intereded oj>pnsifion of the hanking interest in the House of 
Commons to the Savings’ Bank Act Amendment Bill.” Perhaps, 
however, the most interesting portion of the entire Eeport is 
that which refers to the Paris Conference of last year, on Inter¬ 
national Trades Unionism, as to which the conclusion of the 
Parliamentary Committee is “that a compact labodi* party, 
working steadily for itself, may not be out of place in this 
coiuitry.” 
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or the threat of warders’ reports, can realise what that heaven- 
born word implies! 

I Mras liberated once—unexpectedly set free, after seven and a 
half years of close imprisonment, and I am almost inclined to 
say, that the punishment involved in a penal servitude of that 
duration would be worth enduring again to enjoy the wild, 
ecstatic, soul-filling happiness of the first day of fna'dom. It is 
a sensation of delight akin to that which Adam mu.st have 
experienced upon waking to life and consciousness in the 
Garden of Eden; only Adam’s memory could recall neither 
pain nor sorrow as a contrast to the living pleasure of Paradise ; 
while everything which meets the gaze of the liberated jn’isoner, 
every thought of the present and the future assumes a brighter 
hue and wears a more blissful meaning from the terrible recol¬ 
lection of the felon degradation, the jian-ow cell, tlic stinted 
sunlight, the loathsome daily task, the brutal warder, and the 
weary, hearUonging expectancy for the hour of deliverance. 

This reminiscence of a kindred joy to that which you are 
shortly to experience, reminds me that, while I have described 
for you the various classes of criminals that are to be found 
within this prison of Portland, I have omitted to enlighten you 
upon one typo with which you have been the most familiar— 
myself. Yes, I am “ a criminal.” The law has branded me as 
such; and the instruments with whom rest the carrying out of 
the law’s decree have made me feel that they, at least, believe 
that penal servitude was a richly merited punishment, whatever 
my own opinion to the contrary may have been. 

“ And pray what crime have you been guilty of ? ” 

I must detain you for a few hours more, in’ order to answer 
your question. Your curiosity must bo my warrant for post¬ 
poning the hour of your release. 

I am a native of Jieland, a country rich in almost everything 
which m.ikes a nation great—a fertile soil, an industrious and 
a virtuous people; but lacking this one thing, which you and I 
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also lack—Liberty. My country is ruled by another—by Eng¬ 
land. And that rule is maintained by a garrison of anti-Irish 
landlords and a horde of unsympathetic officials. Let me 
endeavour to convey to you some idea of the nature of this rule, 
in order that I may indicate the nature and the justification of 
my “ crime,” which is none other than that I have attempted to 
assert my country’s right to rule herself. 

If an “ intelligent foreigner ” were asked the question, “ What 
was the government of Ireland?” he would mc'st probably 
answer, “The same as that of England,” or else confess his 
ignorance on the subject. An Englishman, who would have 
neither rcsidi'd in Ireland nor cared to acquire correct inform¬ 
ation on how the country is ruled, would, of course, reply, “ It 
has tlio same constitution as that of England, with a Viceroy to 
represent the Queen.” While an Irishman’s answer to the 
same question would simply be, “ Dublin Castle.” 

The singularity of this last dehnition of Irish government 
consists in its absolute trutli, and the fact that ninety-nine out 
of every one hundred Englishmen are as ignorant of what “The 
Castle” really means, in the rule of Ireland, as if it were 
situated at the mouth of the Yang-tsc-Kiang, and was identified 
with the government of the Celestial Empire, instead of standing 
by the banks of the Liffey, the representative of England’s 
power and authority in the rule of the “ Sister Island.” 

Without caring to inquire into the cause of this unfortunate 
ignorance on the part of the English peojde, I will endeavour to 
do my best to remove such of it as may give way to the 
convincing force of facts. I hope to succeed in presenting this 
“ Castle ” system in its true light to the public of Great Britain. 
Should I do so, its real character of practical absolutism and 
anti-Irish feeling will stand revealed before all right-thinking 
men, as at once the primary, if not the greatest factor in the 
discontent of the Irish people, and a centralised despotism 
without a parallel in any European state outside of liussia. 
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In order that Englishmen may better understand the true 
working of this headquarters of English rule in Ireland, and 
learn something of the chief cause of our disaffection to that 
rule, I will try and describe what a similar government would be 
in England, supposing the relative positions of the two countries 
were reversed, and the manner of conducting their respective 
civil and military affairs exchanged. 

The Home Office would be “ The Castle.” All its subordinate 
officials would either bo Irishmen, or Englishmen holding anti- 
English principles and sentiments. Not only would there bo no 
popular Englishman occupying any post of trust in the adminis¬ 
tration of his country’s govemment, but the approach of any 
such to the veiy building which would represent such govern¬ 
ment, would be looked upon by the military police in charge of 
the same as a menace to tho authority of “ London Castle.” 

The Queen and the Viceroy would, of course, change 
residences, and Buckingham Rdace would become the “ Vice¬ 
regal Lodge” of St. James’s Bark. The Irish nobleman who 
would be the nominal head of the English Government would 
also have to be a Itoman Catholic, as a law would have been 
passed in an Irish parliament, sitting in Dublin, declaring that 
the religion of tho majority of the people of England should not 
be that of the man appointed to rule them. Tho Irish Lord 
Lieutenant of England would be in the hands of an Irish or 
pro-Irish “ London Castle ” Ring. He would bo taught that 
tho dignity of “Her Majesty’s Lord Lieutenant-General and 
Governor-General of Enghmd” would be best consulted by 
attending, almost exclusively, to the holding of potty levees, 
or Brummagem Courts, in “London Castlej” a building that 
would stand protected by a military barracks on the one side, 
and by various police departments and detective officers on the 
other, jis proof that the depot of Irish govemment in London 
was (poetically) situated in the hearts of its people, and resting 
for foundation upon the public sentiment of the land. 
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The people who would receive cards of invitation to these 
“ Castle ” Courts would all be selected by the Eing aforesaid, as 
neither tiro Irish Lord-Lieutenant nor his Irish Chief Secretary 
would know anything of the politics of London Society. These 
invitations would be confined to the Irish, Scotch, and English 
officers whose reginionts might bo quartered in and near London 
at the time, for the protection of “ The Castle; ” and such few 
Anglo-Irish Members of Parliament as might have obtained 
their seats in the Lublin Parliament through the influence of 
the King, and who would be distinguished for their defence of 
the same in the Irish House of Commons against the searcliing 
attacks of popular English members. The remainder of the 
favoured would be made up of judges, crown prosecutors, 
government officials, “ castle hacks,” office-seeking lawyers, 
landlords, a few anti-English members of the London Corpora¬ 
tion, and such fortunate grocers, drapers, pawnbrokers, and 
hotel-keepers as might have caught the eye of the Eing in the 
pursuit of their respective, callings, and who would be known as 
thoroughly loyal to Ireland’s rule of England, and opposed to all 
national sentiment and aspirations on the part of the English 
masses. When the nobility and gentry of England (all, or 
nearly all, of Irish descent) should condescend to attend one of 
these “ Castle ” levees, the fashionably-dressed consort of an East 
End tradesman, who would be fortunate enough to receive a 
card of invitation, would have to occupy the eighty-second 
place in “ the roll of ladies’ precedence,” as established by an 
English Sir Keniard Burke; and from thence contemplate, with 
feminine pride and generosity of sex, her eighty-first degree 
more favoured sister in Viceregal notice. 

All popular English public men would be rigorously excluded 
from the “ London Castle ” Court. Mr. Gladstone (who would 
probably be an English Gracchus), Messrs. Bright, Chamberlain, 
Dilke, Labouchere, Morley, Trevelyan, Forster, Sir W. Lawson, 
and others, would all be “ ex-suspects,” and be held as dangerous 
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enemies to the peace and welfare of England. Mr. Joseph 
Cowen would he an ex-political convict. All these would he 
deharred from Viceregal society or “ London Castle ” honours. 
If the Lord Mayor of London should chance to he a popular 
favourite, the Castle King would succeed in making the Lord- 
Lieutenant select some public occasion upon which to offer the 
chief magistrate of the metropolis of England a public insult, by 
refusing to dine with himself and the city fathers. 

The remaining duties of the Irish Viceroy of England would 
mainly consist in delivering an annual speech upon an ex¬ 
clusively viceregal topic—the growing prosperity of England 
under Irish rule; especially since his party came into office and 
himself into England as its ruler. It would be his duty to show, 
by a formidable array of figures,—specially prepared by the 
chief statistician of the Ring,—that notwithstanding bad 
harvests, depression of trade, increase of pauperism, and con¬ 
tinued political agitation by misguided men (like Messrs. Glad¬ 
stone, Bright, Chamberlain, Forster, and Cowen), the prosperity 
of England was advancing in a most marked manner. By the 
amount of deposits (from landlords, graziers, and civil servants) 
in the banks, it would follow that the average savings of the 
English people were on the increase. True, thousands of 
English farm labourers and artisans might bo leaving the 
country; but then the number of cows and horses were multi¬ 
plying, while pigs were being more economically fattened than 
twenty years ago j and emigration was after all a humane Irish 
policy for the congested population of England. Finally, all 
that England would want, in viceregal estimation, would be 
rest from political agitation, and a rigorous application of law to 
all disturbers of order and assailants of the sacred rights of 
landlord property. 

If, after the performance of such onerous duties as these, the 
Irish representative of royalty in England aspired to make 
himself appear popular to the public. opinion of London, he 
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would visit a Ragged School or two in tho East End, and 
cxpro'is Inmsftlf delighted with tho management of such institu¬ 
tions. On the anniversary of England’s patron saint he might 
chose to wear a rose in his button-hole, while an Irish military 
band would bo playing “Rule Britannia,” and from the top of 
tho boundary wall of “London Castle” show himself and his 
generosity to the few hundred people and corner ’ooys whom 
tho music would attract by scattering a few pounds’ worth of 
small silver among the audience. If, during the remaijider of 
the year, he had an eye to augmenting his salary of £20,000, 
ho might follow the example of a recent Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland by grazing the cows of the viceregal establishment in St. 
James’s Park, and sell tho surplus butter-milk to one of the 
London workhouses. 

Tho training of the Irish Chief Secretary to the Irish Lord- 
Lieutenant of England would be the most difficult task which 
the “ Loudon Castle ” Ring would have to perform in order to 
keep the government of England practically out of his, and 
centre it in their own hands. lie would be tho virtual governor 
of the country; but being an Irishman, and member for an Irish 
constitueney, he would be almost entirely ignorant of English 
affairs, and totnl^unacquainted with tho topography of Eng¬ 
land. Consequently, ho would have to depend upon the 
permanent “ Castle ” staff for all information necessary to carry 
on the business of government .and to answer questions in the 
Irish House of Commons toudfeing public occurrences in Eng¬ 
land, character of officials, &c., &c. As Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, he would have to b* absent in Dublin during 
six months in each year to attend to tho parliamentary duties of 
his office. Actually during this period, and virtually at all 
times, the government of England would remain in tho hands of 
the “ London Castle ” Ring, which would be made up as follows 
from the salaried heads of the various departments of the Castle 
system: 
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The permanent Under-Secretary of the Gastlo. 

The assistant Under-Secretary. 

The Law Adviser to the Castle. 

The Crown and Treasury Solicitor to the Castle. 

The Crown Solicitor for the County and City of London. 

The Head Inspector of the Eoyal English Constabulaiy. 

The Commandor-iii-Chief of the Irisli Forces in England. 

The Vice-President and three Menihcrs of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. 

The Chairman of the Board of Works and two Commissioners. 

The Eesident Commissioner of “ National ” Education. 

The active members of a body known as the Privy Council of 
England, twenty of whom would be the judges of the 
land. 

The enormous power that would bo wielded by this Eing, and 
the anti-English character of its pcrwiincl, will readily bo under¬ 
stood from the following brief summary of its administrative 
functions and analysis of its composition. 

“ The Under-Secretary of London Castlo ” would not be 
affected by any change of party government. His temporary 
nominal superiors might be Wliig or Tory, Ig^t this would make 
no practical difference to the permanent officu who would have 
the key of the whole administrative machine of England con¬ 
stantly in his hand. Under a weak Lord-Lieutenant ho would 
be the real governor of the fQ,autry. The rale of a strong 
viceroy would but change the-mode, not the reality, of hm 
influence; for without his constant advice, and the assistance of 
the knowledge of persons and things which the permanent 
Under-Secretary would alone possess, no Irish nobleman or 
commoner could play the part of Lord-Lidutenant or Chief 
Secretary of England. 

The man in whose h.ands this enormous power would thus be 
placed would be the very negation of an Englishman. Alien in 
blood, in religion, in national feeling, he would scarcely have 
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one sentiment in common vith the people whose liberties would 
be at his disposal. Ho would be aU but absolutely independent 
of English public opinion, owing his appointment to the 
exigencies of that policy which would liud it necessary to 
exclude from every post of administrative government all men 
who might be expected of sharing the national feelings of the 
English people. The same rule which iuilucnced the selection 
of himself -would guide him in the disposal of the patronage 
which the office of Under-Secretary would place in his hands. 
All his subordinates would have to bo pro-Irish in, sentiment, 
anti-English in prejudice, and mostly ultramontane Catholic in 
religion. I’he singing of “ Kulc IJritaunia,” or “ Britons never 
shall bo slave-s,” would cause the instant dismissal of any 
English subordinate official of the Ca.stlo who should thus 
manifest his disloyalty to Irish Itulo. (fciuch songs would be 
considered treasonable, and a member of the Eoyal English 
Constabulary would bo only doing his duty to “London Castle” 
by arresting any jier.son whom he should hear whistling such 
tunes “with the intent of intinudathig her Majesty’s English 
subjects.”) 1 

“ 'Ihe As.sistanjiJiJudcr-Secretary ” ^ would be an Englishman 
of ultra loyaltjliiowards Irish rule. As clerk of the Privy 
Council, he would hold a very important position in the inner 
circle of the “ Castle ” Eiug. Ilis advice would be sought in 
the issuing of proclam^tioi®\ Matters of private or public 
•interest which the Castle sy^ii would require to be brought 
before the Council would have to pass through his hands. In 
times of cattle disease the power of isstricting the sale of stock 
in certain markets, of exporting or importing beasts, etc., would 

1 During the Land League excitement in Ireland, a little boy, aged 10, 
was prosecuted for “intimidating her Majesty’s subjects” by whistling 
“ Harvey Duff” in the streets of a pi-ovincial town. 

* Another assistant Under-Secretary has been added to the Castle 
government of Ireland since 1882. A new department, that of police 
and crime, was created after the passage of the Coercion Act of the same 
year, and the new post has been filled hy an Anglo-Indian. 
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lie. to a great extent, with this official. In religion he would he 
a Catholic. 

“ The Law Adviser to tho Castle ” would fill one of the 
positions most peculiar to that system of rule, and a post tho 
like of which is not to be found in connection with any other 
civilised government. He might bo termed the consulting 
lawyer of the Under-Secretary and director-in-chief of all 
preliminary proceedings leading up to State prosecutions. Ilis 
duties would bo manifold. He would have to advise tho 
magistrates throughout England how to carry out the wishes of 
the “ Castle ” towards prisoners who might have infringed upon 
Castle law and order, whether bail should or should not be 
accepted, and whether or not a person who committed a crime, 
say in Hutlaudshire, was more likely to be convicted by a jury 
of that county than by one in Northumberland. His functions 
would quite easily dispose of that trouble to centralised govern¬ 
ment which is found in the legal fiction that the prerogative of 
magistrates is to judge impartially between the subject and the 
State. 

To prevent the pernicious influence which such a fiction 
might exercise upon the minds of the disla|^ English masses, 
the post of Law Advisor to “London Castl^would be filled 
by a true and tried Castle hack, who should hate his own 
country’s aspiration to be free from Irish rule, and who would 
look upon tho religion of the Protestant people of England as 
constituting a badge of inferiority, and rendering most of those 
professing it neither fit nor proper persons to constitute a jury 
in any case in which the Grown should be prosecutor.^ 

' “We have recently come upon a doenment whichis in many respects 
the most instructive piece of official reading it has ever been our good 
fortune to enjoy. Its title is ‘ Rules for Crown Solicitors and Sessional 
Crown Solicitors,’ and its compilation is a.scribed to a distinguished judge 
while Attorney-General for Ireland. ■ The rules have been the vade 7nccum 
these years back for Mr. George Bolton and his confreriii in Crown prose¬ 
cutions, and some of the pimling practices in the packing of juries, which 
are associated with various names among those officids, lose alT their 
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“ Tlie Crown and Treasury Solicitor to London Castle ” would 
Le an important member of the “ Castle ” Eing, and would be 
of the same anti-English feeling as the preceding members. 

“ The Crown Solicitor for the City and County of London ” 
would be a highly useful and efficient “ Castle ” lawyer. His 
would be the duty of arranging the challenges for the Crown 
side in all political and criminal prosecutions. He would be 
the author of a manuscript history of the antecedents of every 
popular English public man who would be suspected by the 
Eing of holding views inimical to Irish rule in England. Tlie 
work would bo for the private reading of members of the 

my.stery in tlie light of thc.se jiiarvellous directions. It will be learned 
with unfeigned astonishment, that an entire class of business men in Ireland 
are described in the rules as unfit to exercise the functions of jurors in 
certain cases. Mere Catholics and Nationalists have long been under the 
b.an in political cases, hut the Licemsed Vintners’ Association has been 
miserably at fault in not discovering before now that its members are 
deemed by the. Crown to be ignorant of the obligations of a juror’s oath, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, are not to bo relied upon to give an 
honest and impartial verdict. This fact is revealed in Knlc 9 of the 
Crown Prosecutor's Manual. The rule is long in detail, but under it thfe 
amplest hints are communicated to the Crown Solicitor as to how his 
prisoner may be involved in the meshes of an inextricable net, and then it 
proceeils as follows;—‘ In all cases of prmliar local emitcmcTii in any 
particular town or district’—instance the trial of Myles Joyce, or of Corn¬ 
wall and Kirwan—‘it -will bo jirudent, if the panel permit, to set aside all 
persons retmued from such locality, and in all cases every vintner, publican, 
and retailer of spirits or malt liquors shall, as a matter of course, be 
ordered to stand by.’ .... By another jirovision of the, same Rule 
9, . . . the Crown prosecutor may set aside all persons whose motives 
they 8U!?iK!Ct, ‘although same, may not amount to a legal ground of challenge, 
and may not admit of legal proof.’ This is an honest bit of brutal ciindour, 
but it is, in so many words, the principle which has governed the system 
of trial by jury in Ireland as far back as the memory goes. . . . where 
the system is watered down to accommodate the religious and political 
]>rejudices of Crown Prosecutors, it is little wonder if, with ‘ the pulse of 
the Constitution dead at the extremities,’ the Constitution should bo some¬ 
times regai-ded with unmingled contempt. Our experience shows us that 
in one description of criminal cases a sojtpffwt of nationality is an un¬ 
pardonable disqualification in a juror; in another wide class of cases 
Catholics, because they are Catholics, .must stand aside, and the ‘ Rules 
for Crown Solicitors ’ now inform us that ‘ in all cases of local excitement ’ 
the licensed vintner is ‘ as a matter of course ’ a person utterly unfit to act 
as a juror” (The Freeman's Jmtmal. Dublin, August 26, 1884). 
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“ Castle ” Bing. He would profess to hold in his hands the 
threads of all conspiracies against the “ Castle ” system. The 
disposition of a lai'ge share of the secret service money would 
therefore he in connection with his office. Like his other 
colleagues of the King, he would ho Catholic and anti-English 
in faith and feeling. 

“ The Inspector-General of Constahulary ’’ would also bo an 
Irishman and a Catholic. As head of 12,000 military j)olice, 
which would be scattered over every parish of England, he 
would be next in importance to the Under-Secretary in the 
councils of the Bing. His would really be tlu; Irish army of 
occupation in England. To him would be allotted the duty of 
training the sons of English farmers to become the spies and 
pimps of their own country, the janizary force which could bo 
most relied upon for the repression of any attempt on the part 
of their own countrjnnen to throw olf the yoke of Ireland. 
Daily reports from every police barrack in England would be 
forwarded to the Inspector-General at “London Castle.” If 
Joseph Cowen should address a public mooting in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a special report of his speech, with an account of the 
objects and conduct of the gathering, would be. supplied by the 
police of Newcastle to the head of the force in the “ Castle” of 
London. The same would bo done towards Messrs. Chamber¬ 
lain, Forster, Trevelyan, and other popular English public men, 
for the information of the Inspector-General and the Bing. 
Strangers arriving at country places would have their movements 
watched by the local constabulary, and particulars of their 
business would be ferretted out and transmitted, along with a 
description of their persons, to the “ Castle.” No public body, 
municipality, or local board could interfere with the police 
of the Inspector-General. Just as the Under-Secretary could 
influence the action of magistrates and justices of the peace 
through the Law Adviser of the “ Castle," so could ho control 
the entire police force of England through the Inspector-General 
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bf Eliglish Constabulaty. The prevailing notion, obtaining ih 
Inost countries, about the police being the servants of the people 
woiild be tlioroughly exploded under the system of an Irish 
Inspector-General of Eoyal English Constabulary. The English 
people would be taught that the “Castle” police were their 
masters. They could arrest Englishmen on suspicion; enter 
the houses of Englishmen on suspicion, at .any time, day or 
night; keep a constant espionage upon suspected Englishmen; 
bludgeon Englishmen on the smallest provocation, and prosecute 
their victims for insolence and intimidation afterwards; they 
would allow no Englishman to carry arms except those who 
Would be known to be of the Anglo-Irish garrison; while they 
would intimidate Englishmen by carrying rifles and side-arms 
themselves in the ordinary discharge of “ police ” duty. 

“ The Commander of the Forces ” would bo an Irish gencrai, 
who would have distinguished himself in the military service of 
Ireland. He would he a Eomaii Catholic, and hold anti-English 
ideas on all matters affecting the government of the country. 
The 30,000 Irish soldiers avhich would bo constantly under his 
command in England would render him one of the most fonnid- 
ablo factors in the maintenance of Irish rule, and a man of weight 
in the deliberation of the “ Loudon Castle ” Eing. 

“ The Vice-President and (three) members of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board ” would bring under the immediate influence of the 
Eing the whole Poor Law system of England. By this centralised 
control over the action of Boards of Guardians, enormous power 
would bo wielded against popular ideas. All the accounts of 
these public bodies, as well as those of aE the municipalities 
throughout England, would have to bo submitted to the Local 
Government Board to be audited.^ Small items of expenditure 
on account of municipal honours shown to popular public men— 
such as Gladstone, Chamberlain, Bright, and Forster—would 

1 Id England, at present, local bodies audit their own accounts. In 
Ireland the practice is as illustrated above. 
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be disallowed, while any expense incurred in a similar way in 
connection with the Irish Lord-Lieutenant of England, or 
members of the Eoyal Family of Ireland, would be passed 
unquestioned. 

The Poor Law system which “ London Castle ” rule of England 
would inflict upon that country, would bo framed with the 
specific intention of giving whatever power could not be cen¬ 
tralised in the Castle Board into the hands of the landlords of 
England, who would bo Ireland’s territorial garrison. This would 
be ellected by a system of multiple voting, and the provision 
that an ex-officio guardian (from the lauded interest) should bo 
selected out of each Union district for each guardian elected by 
the rate-payers of the same district. This would insure, at least, 
as many “ Castle ” guardians as popular ones, on each Board 
throughout England; ^ and such ex-officios would be the diiect 
representatives of the Irish garrison of conquest, and the indirect 
agents of the “ Castle ” Local Government Board in thwarting 
the plans, ide'as, and actions of the popular party on all these 
local bodies. 

Another important function of the “Castle” Local Govern¬ 
ment Board would be the inquiry into and reporting upon all 
the chronic visitations of distress which would fall upon England 
as a consequence of English landlordism, absence of alternative! 
industries to that of agriculture, and the general impoverishment 
which would result from centuries of Irish misgovernment, 
absenteeism, &c., &c. Such reports, as a matter of course, would 
be coloured by the “ Castle ” officials on the Board, who would 
bo in thorough sympathy with the institutions and laws from 
the oi)eration of which such periodical distress would spring. 
One member of this Board would be a Protestant; the other 
two would be Eoman Catholics, as would also the Secretaries of 

* In England,, at the pmaent time, two-thiriis of the I'oor Law Guardians 
are elected, leaving but oiic-third cx-offieio. In Ireland tin! ex-officios have 
half the representation. The English .system was once applied to Ireland, 
but it was repealed again in a few years. 
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the Board, and ten out of the twelve Inspectors who would be 
deputed, when occasion would arise, to hold inquiries in con¬ 
nection with the management of workhouses, suspicious deaths 
of 2 )aupors, &c., &c., in any Union in England. 

“The Chairman and (two) Commissioners of Public Works,” 
with secretary, architect, engineer, accountant, solicitor and 
superintendent of national monuments, would all he Homan 
Catholics. Not a single jnember of the Protestant faith, or 
man tainted with popular sympathies, would be found in 
connection with this the most important Board of the “ London 
Castle ” system of ruling England, saving, perhaps, a hall-porter 
or messenger. To give an idea of the influence which this 
Board would wield, and of the patronage that would be at its 
disposal, it is only necessary to indicate what its special functions 
would bo under a “London Castle.”^ It would have control 
ov r all public works, piers, and harbours; it rvould control all 
famine relief works; arterial drainage; inland navigation works; 
and be in addition the Loan Board under the Irish Treasury 
for the whole of England. 

“The Ecsident Commissioner of National Education ” would 
be the only head of a Csistle department who would be of the 
same religion as the majority of his English fellow-countrymen. 
He would be a Protestant; but of that type which would be 
known in England as a “ Cawstle Protestant ”—i. e. an un¬ 
mitigated English flunkey, who would toady and pander to 
every Irish Lord-Lieutenant and Irish Chief Secretary, that 
would bo sent from Dublin to perpetuate Irish rule over 
Englishmen. He would take care to supply the most anti¬ 
quated sot of school class-books to the “National” Schools of 
England that could be compiled by the most ardent anti-English 
educationist. They would be fifty years behind the progressive 
age. Lessons in manufacturing industry would be sought for 

* In England, at present, the Board of Works has only control over 
public buildings.. 
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in vain in these books; and lest a bettor and more advanced 
class of school-book nii<,'ht possibly find its way into the schools 
of England, the Resident Commissioner would provide that 
no books should bo used by schools under the “National” 
Board but those which would be issued by the authority of the 
Commissioners. 

To better carry out the policy of “ London Castle ” of effacing 
the nationality of England, no English history would be per¬ 
mitted to bo taught in the “National” schools. Irish, Hebrew, 
French, Roman and other history might form part of the 
teaching which English boys and girls would receive; but 
history of England there would be none allowed inside one of 
the schools of the country. It would be disloyal to teach it. 
The memory of King Alfred shoidd die so that the exploits of 
King Brian Born of Ireland might become familiar to the future 
fathers and mothers of the English nation. John Hampden 
and other confessors of English liberty would never bo men¬ 
tioned in' the schools of the country which they died to free 
from kingly despotism, but the exploits of such Irishmen as 
would have conquered India, wrested Canada from the French, 
and trampled upon English freedom, would be made as familiar 
to the youth of England as household words. To add insult 
to injury, such a system of education would be known as the 
“ National system ” of England 1 

“ The Privy Council of England ” would be a make-believe 
English body to whom the Irish Lord-Lieutenant would relegate 
certain Executive matters. But no popular Englishman would 
have a seat at its board, nor could any number of the people of 
England be privileged or empowered to elect any of its members. 
They would all be appointed through various Irish Lord- 
Lieutenants, by the influence of the Ring. The two first names 
would be those of members of the Royal Family of Ireland, 
‘^ho would never attend a meeting of the “ Council.” The next 
Would be those of the two highest dignitaries of the English 
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Boman Catholic Church. For the same reason that no Pro¬ 
testant could be a Lord-Lieutenant, no Protestant Bishop could 
be a member of the “Privy Council of England.” Various 
ex-Lord-Lieutenants, ex-Chief Secretaries, ex-Commanders-in- 
Chief, all Irish, would follow. Then would come several 
Anglo-Irish noblemen and landlords; and the list of names 
would bo completed with the Judges who would represent the 
strength of the Judicial Bench of England under “London 
Castle.” 1 

The Privy Council of “London Castle,” through its Clerk 
(who would bo, as already described, an Assistant Under 
Secretary to the Castle), would be one of the most efficient 
instruments of the “Castle ” system of rule that could be wielded 
against the liberties of a people. The Judges of England—all 
true, tried, and promoted “Castle” hacks—woidd practically 
constitute the Privy Council. They would always be in a 
majority at its meetings. All proclamations, under which 
arrests for seditious conspiracy would be made, would be issued 
by the Privy Council; and amongst the signatures which these 
documents would bear would be those of the Judges who would 
afterwards constitute the Court before which the persons arrested 
under such proclamations would be tried. The people of 
England would witness this strange spectacle: they would read 
the edicts of the Privy Council of “ London 'Castle,” by which 
certain districts of their country would be declared to be “ dis¬ 
turbed,” and they would next witness in the persons of the 
Judges sent down to try Englishmen on the charge of a disregard 
of (Irish) law and order, the owners of the names of those who 
issued the Proclamation.^ 

* In England, at present, the Judges on the Privy Council form the 
Judicial Committee of that body for purely legal business, and never inter* 
fere in matters of State. In Ireland they act as described. 

* ^e following is a copy of a Dublin Castle Proclamation. The asterisks 
denote the members of the Privy Council signing the Proclamation who 
were Judges of the land:— 
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This “Castle Eing” would have many political advisers 
among the Irish landocracy of England; but the chief exponents 

“ BY THE LORD-LIEUTENANT AND PRIVY COUNCIL OP 
IRELAND. 

“PEOOIiAMATION. 

“Abercoen : 

“ Whereas by an Act made and pas.sed ’n a Se.saion of I’arliamont, 
holden in the eleventh year of Her Majosty’.s redgn, Chapter II., it was 
amongst other things enacted and provided that, whenever in the judgment 
of the Lord-Lieutenant or other chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, by 
and with the advice of the Privy Council of Ireland, it .should bn ncceasary 
for the prevention of crime and outrage that the said Act should apply to 
any County ... in Ireland . . . Now we the Lord-Lientenant-Geiieral, 
and Gener^ Governor of Ireland, do by Ihis our Proclamation in pursuance 
and execution of the said Act for the better preseivation of the Peace in 
Ireland, by and with the advice of Her Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland, 
declare, that ffom and after the 12th day of March, in the year of oui’ Lord 
1867, the said Act, that is to say the Peace Pre.scrvatiou (Ireland) Act 
1856 .... shall apply to and be in force, in and for all tho.se i>arts of 
the Queen’s County not included in the above recited Proclamations. 

“And of this our Proclamation, all Justices of the Pe.aee of the said 
Queen’s County, and all constables, peace officers, and all others whom it 
may concern are desired to take notice. * 

“ Given at the Council Chamber, Dublin Castle, this 11th day of March, 
in the year 1867. 

“ Riohaed C. Dublin. John Hatchbll. 

Naas. Jo.sk i>h Nahbu. 

• Peed Shaw. * A. lii:EW,sTBE. 

Samuel Meath. * John E. Wai-sii. 

* R. Keatinob. Feanois Plunket Dunne. 

J. W. Fitzpatrick. * Michael Moeeis. 

Fitzstephen Prenoh. 

“God Save the Queen.” 

“’The Irish Judge is a composite ohicial fashioned from very incongruous 
elements. In addition to being a Judge, he is also the Government, the 
Privy Council, the Castle ; he reprc.sents English dominion through the 
medium of the Viceregal establishment—the most hateful form in which 
it can be repre.scnted to the popular mind—and he is careful to keep 
his hand in constant pmetice by exercising the multiform duties which go 
to coniprise the bizarre nature of his office. When judicially engaged in a 
piolitical case, for instance, or when charging a Grand Jury on circuit, or 
whenever an opportunity presents itself, the Judge improves the occasion 
by delivering a solemn lecture oh nearly every subject of current public 
interest. The ilimsiest pretext will sometimes suffice for ventilating the 
peculiar views of his order or of his party. If an agricultural case apjiears 
on the record, he will avail himself of the accident to make commentaries 
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of its policy and champions of its acts would be two ultra-Irish 
and rabid Catholic newspapers published in London. The 


on the Lund Act. It will be an occasion for extolling the Prime Minister, 
for commending the Lord-Lieutenant, and for .s,aying a good word for the 
Chief iScoretary. ”—The IrUh Bar Sinister, j). 45. Siinpkin, Marshall and 
Co., London, 1872. 

“In Ireland, that paradi.se of lawyers, there arc (including the Recorder 
of Dublin, who is pnictically a County Court .hulge) thirty-four Chairmen, 
or County (.lourt .Judges, as they are called on this side of the Channel; 
in England the number of County Court Judges is fifty-.seven. Now when 
we recollect that the population of Euglaud is more than four times and 
its wealth more than eleven limes greater than Ireland’s, end when we 
further ascertain that the jurisdiction of the County Courts is much more 
extensive than in the latter country, we may well ask. How can the 
thirty-four Irish Chairmen possibly nnake out occupation for themselves ? 
That they find it dillienlt to do so is evident from the Parliamentary 
Returns which were made out in 1870 and 1871, at the instance of the 
Right H<m. (5. Ward Hunt, from which we learn, that in the year 1809, 
the average numlier of days onw hiidi each County Court Judge in England 
.sat, w.as one hundred and forty, while for the same year the average sittings 
of each Irish Chairman numbered forty-seven days. In other words, if 
each English County Court Judge performed the s,ame amount of work as 
each Irish Chairman, and no more, it would take one hundred and seventy 
Judges to get through the business of the English County Courts; or to 
reverse the case, if we could jircvail upon the Irish Chairmen to work as 
hard as their English brethren, eleven Chairmen instead of thirty-four 
would suHice for Ireland. It is doubtless some consolation to the taxpayer 
to know th.at if the work of the Irish Chairmen is very small, .still, on the 
other hand, their pay is very large. An English County Court .Tndge 
receives a salary whieli is at the rate of .Til for laich day he sits in Court, 
and from the <iate of bis appointment he mu.st re.iign all jiractice at the 
Bar ; the Irish Clniirmen, up to the year 1871, I’cceived just £20 12s. for 
each day's sitting, with liberty, moreover, to practise at their profession as 
much .as they pileased. The Irish Laud Act (1870) having thrown upon 
each of the Chairmen additional work, averaging eleven days in each ye.ar, 
these hard-worked and badly-piaid public serv.auts raised -such a cry, that 
they succeeded in wringing out of the State additional j)ay, averaging £221 
per annum each.”—Article “Irish Judges.” Fortuightly Beview, March 
1875. 

The origin of the institution of County Chairmen is thus given by the 
able author of the above:— 

“In the year 1798, Lord Clare, who, under the direction of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Castlereagh, was moving heaven and earth to cany the Act of 
Union, found his efforts greatly clouged by the strenuous opposition 
oft'ered to the measure by the Irish Bar. In December of that year, a 
meeting of the profession was held, at which, by a majority of 162 to 32, 
they pissed a resolution protesting against the proposed Union, which, 
they asserted, would entail. countless evils upon their country. Lord 
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editor of one of these papers wotild be the special correspondent 
of the chief organ of public opinion in Ireland. The apparent 
sole object of these journals would be, to offer daily insult to 
the national feeling of the English people; hold them up to 
the contempt of Ireland and the world as at one and the same 
time the best governed and most ungrateful people on the face 
of the habitable globe; and contend that the only persons in 
England worth reckoning as civilised beings were the Irish 
landlords, Irish officials, and pro-Irish section of the English 
community, who would bo all ultramontane Catholics. The 
general tenor of the writings in these semi-official organs of 
“ London Castle ” would be, that there could be no real security 
for landlord life and property in England, nor peace or pros¬ 
perity in the land, until Irish statesmen would have the courage 
to govern the country by means of a continuous suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, abolition of trial by jury, and sup¬ 
pression of- all seditious newspapers—which would meiin, all 
anti-Irish or English national journalism. 

The “ London Castle ” King thus particularised would com¬ 
prise about thirty-five persons, and adding the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Chief Secretary as ex-officio members, the united salaries 
which these individuals would draw from the public taxes of 
England would amount to over £120,000 per annum. They 
would have in addition the entire disposition of the revenue of 
the country in their hands ; the management of all Government 
business; control of all government offices; disposal of some 


Clare saw the gravity of the situation ; the Bar was a dangerous opponent, 
and should he silenced. Forthwith he established .the system of County 
Chairmanships, which from that time to the present has constantly sup¬ 
plied thirty-three Irish barristers with salaries ranging from £700 to £1000 
per annum, and which has consequently proved very useful, if not to 
Ireland, at least to her gorvomors: As there were not Judgeships enough 
vacant to reward each of the thirty-two barristers who voted for the Union, 
the creation of the Chairmanships was most opportune. Sixteen of them 
were distributed among such of the thirty-two lawyers as had not received 
Judgeships.” 
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3000 Government posts; the legal drilling of all resident magis¬ 
trates in “ Castle ” tactics; the appointment of all county justices 
through their created county lord-lieutenants; the appoint¬ 
ment of lord-lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties; 
selection of high sheriffs for counties, and also of cities and 
boroughs from the lists returned by their municipal bodies to 
the Lord-Lieutenant, with whom the final selection would 
remain; appointment of grand juries (through Judges and 
Castle county high sheriffs), and indirect control over the 
expenditure of the county rates levied by these unrepresentative 
and irresponsible bodies. 

One of the most serious duties that would devolve upon this 
“Castle Ring” would be the English State training of the 
Irishman who should, for the time being, hold the office of 
.Chief Secretary to the Irish Lord-Lieutenant of England. This 
Minister upon visiting London (probably for the first time) after 
his appointment by the Irish Cabinet, would be taken in hand 
by select members of the Ring, and bo immediately inoculated 
with the alarmist doctrines and rulc-by-statc-of-siegc principles 
which would have obtained in the council chambers of “ London 
Castle” since the time when an Irish Pitt and an English 
Castlereagh succeeded in robbing the English nation of legislative 
independence.^ 

1 Lord Hartington (then Chief Seeretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland) in the debate on the Peace Preservation Act, Dec. 9, 1872, said : 
“ 1 can hiirdly undertake to dcscriiw the feeling of painful dismay with 
which I undertake the task that is before me, for in addition to the inexperi¬ 
ence and want of acquaintance with Irish affairs which I labour under, 

I have to approach that very difficult and p.ainful task which has perplexed 
English statesmen for many years,” &c. Farther on in the same speech. 
Lord Hartington shows how ignorance of Irish affairs, on the part of an 
English Chief Secretary, can he compensated for by arguments, in favour of 
more coercive laws—the stock remedy of the Castle Ring : “ The police 
have arrested,” continued the noble lord, “numerous persons under the 
provisions of the Act of last year (1871), for being out at night under sus- 
]>icions eirenmstances, but in very few instances have the magistrates been 
able to infl iot a penalty, fw the men arrested have al ways been provided with 
a reasonable and lawful excuse for Iteirtg where they were found ! ” 
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Should the new Chief Secretary be imbued with liberal 
opinions towards the English people, and give any symptoms 
of coming to the performance of his duties with a mind 
prepossessed against the promptuigs of the salaried English 
underlings who had guided the policy of his predecessor, a 
serious danger would at once confront the absolutism of the Eiiig. 
The wrongs which a stupidly unsympathetic legislation had for 
generations inflicted upon the EngHsh masses might have made 
some impression upon the mind of the Chief Secretary, to which 
fact his appointment might be due; and if, in addition to these 
dangerous proclivities, ho should have the reputation of being a 
man of independent character, firmness of will, and recognised 
honesty of purpose, the obstacles that would be thus placed in 
the way of the continued supremacy of the Eing, would be most 
formidable. 

The genius of the “ Castle,” however, would be equal to such 
a critical emergency. 

The occasional experience of such more or less perversely- 
disposed Chief Secretaries would suggest the ways and means 
by which the newest appointment to the post would be won 
over to the hereditary policy which generations of absolutism 
had fixed as that without which constitutional government would 
become inevitable, and “ Castle ” rule overthrown, in England. 

There is scarcely any feeling so keenly disappointing to a 
public man as that which re.sults from the suspicion, or seeming 
discovery, that a people whoso cause he has more or less adi'o- 
cated are the ungrateful, perverse, and unworthy nation their 
enemies have always declared them to be. He may have main¬ 
tained, in senate and on platform, that such- alleged traits of 
character were foreign to the observed natural dispositions of 
such people. Or, if their demeanour did occasionally form an 
unfavourable contrast to that of another race residing among 
them, it could bo both logically and charitably accounted for 
and extenuated by recollecting the numerous deteriorating moral 
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and national agencies which centuries of admitted unjust rule 
had engendered. But let tlie belief tliat he was in error, after 
all, once approach his mind, and he becomes a prey to doubts as 
to the wisdom of extending popular liberties to them—doubts 
which accidental circumstances may appear to confirm, and 
which will ultimately throw Irini into the arms of a policy with¬ 
out which, ho is assured, it will be impossible to keep the people 
in subjection to the rule of his own country. He feels like a 
man who was willing to succour a poor cripple who had expcsri- 
onced grievous wrong, but discovers that the police have arrested 
the object of his sympathy, and convicted him as an impostor. 
Political sympathy like human law would not, in such an 
instance, bo jffoof against appearances. 

Those influences which in a more or less degree guide the 
class of public men who are above the consideration of salary in 
the performance of the duties of responsible statesmanship, are 
thoroughly understood by the class of mercenary ollicials who 
are heard of by the public for the first time, when they become 
berthed in some important Government situation. Salary and 
the possession of influence for the advancement of self and 
friends, are everything to them; while motives of self-denial or 
sacrifices for the common weal are the very principles of public 
action which threaten with opposition the exercise of such 
influence and the permanency of such stipends, and are dreaded 
when recognised in chiefs of departments as a dangerously 
infectious disease would be by the father of young children. 

The advent of a Chief Secretary to power, who by his previous 
utterances or acts should exhibit any evidence of a reforming 
spirit, would call forth all the inventive faculties of the ‘‘London 
Castle ” King. The absence of the popular English leaders from 
“ Castle ” levees would be explained as symptomatic of their 
disloyalty to the Crown, and desire for an English republic. 
Their speeches to English public meetings would be interpreted 
as incentives to a breach of law and order, and contempt for 
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the authority of Ireland in England; while it would be broadly 
hinted to the new Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, that these 
leaders were in secret alliance with deadly enemies of the Irish 
empire in America and elsewhere, and that their real purpose 
was red revolution. 

In giving this complexion to the acts and motives of the 
Gladstones, Brights, Chamberlains, and Eorstors of a subjugated 
England, and in the support of the tradition.ol “ Castle ” policy, 
the Bing would have the active aid not only of all the officials 
throughout the country, but of the entire landed aristocracy 
also, including its agents, lawyers, and dependants; and from 
very obvious and intelligible reasons. 

All the land of England would be in the po.ssession of a few 
thousand Irish and Anglo-Irish j^eers and commoners, who 
would hold the same in virtue of certain deeds performed by 
their ancestors in the conquest of England by Ireland. This 
right, by force of violence and fraud, together with the entire 
neglect of duties with a front of brass and exaction of rights by 
a hand of iron, would make the Landocracy hated and dreaded 
by the mass of the English ])eople. Their rights to the soil of 
the corrntry would not bo worth a month’s purchase but for the 
protecting bayonets of the Eoyal English Constabulary iirrd an 
Irish army of occupation, 30,000 strong. But this would not 
bo enough. Physical force must be supplemented by the moral 
force of civil administration; consequently all the administrative 
powers of the country must be either in the hands of the land¬ 
lords, or in those of their adherents or nominees. Therefore, 
the incoming Chief Secretary would find Irish rule and the 
interests of the loyal English class thus “ setlured ” upon taking 
office. 

The direct Government of England would be centralised in 
“ London Castle,” and be in the hands of the Ring of permanent 
officials, as described. The conservatism of mercenary motives 
in these officials would correspond with the nature of the 
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“vested interests” of the landlords, and make the continued 
rule of the one a necessary condition to the upholding of the 
territorial abuses of the other. The law of reciprocal depend¬ 
ence would render the supremacy of the Eing the perfection of 
government to the landlords; while the continuance in full 
swing of the rights, privileges, and monopolies of the latter 
in levying of county rates, functions of rural magistracy, and 
dispensation of petty patronage, would bo guaranteed them by 
the King, in return for such disinterested confidence. 

Tlio Cliairnion of Quarter Sessions and County Court Judges, 
before whom cases of eviction and breaches of landlord privileges 
would bo brought for adjudication, would be the nominees either 
of the King or of the landlords. The high sherifi' of a county, 
in whom would bo vested the power of calling the Grand Jury, 
would bo a landlord, while the sub-sheriff would be either 
another landlord or an agent. Tho Lord-Lieutenant of each 
county would be a landlord or a peer, while the various deputy- 
lieutenants woidd aU be recruited from tho same territorial 
class. Of tho four or five thousand rural magistrates, who 
would be scattered throughout England as Justices of tho Peace, 
eighty per cent, would belong to tho class most hostile to the 
social and political rights of the English people—tho landlord 
class. The resident or stipendiary magistracy would be recruited 
from retired military and naval officers, ex-inspectors of con¬ 
stabulary (promoted policemen), and legal hangers-on of the 
Ring. 

While tho vast majority of the people of England w’ould bo 
of the Protestant religion, not above twenty per cent, of tho 
foregoing administrators of law and justice would be of that 
faith. Eighty per cent, of England’s paid and honorary 
magistracy would be ultramontane Catholic.^ 

* By a Return moved for by Mr. Sexton, in Nov. 1882, and which was 
presented to Parliament during the last Session (1884), it is shown that the 
Protestant Justices of the Peace in Ireland number 4509, while those of tho 
Catholic faith are but 884. The Protestant population in 1881, including 
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The Grand Jury system under which county government 
would ho conducted—as in Ireland at pi'esent—would work as 
follows, under a “London Castle” Government:— 

The Judges of Assize, who, as already explained, would he 
promoted “ Castle hacks, and memhers of the Privy Council 
to the Irish Lord-Lieutenant, would liave the power of suh- 
mitting the names of persons qualified to act as high sheriffs to 
the Lord-Lieutenant, who would ho empowered to make the 
final selection. A high sheriff thus selected—who would in¬ 
variably he a landlord and of strong anti-English feeling— 
would have the power of “calling” the Grand Jury for the 
county. This body ■would necessarily and invariably be com¬ 
posed of county landlords, all pro-Irish in their sympathies, 
mostly Eoman Catholic in religion, and of strong anti-English 
prejudices. The people in the county would have no more 
voice in their selection than in the nomination of the President 
of the French Eepublic. This landlord and un-English body 
would have the management of roads, county asylums, &c. 
The levying and expenditure of county rates would be among 
its functions, as would also the disposal of such offices and 
patronage as such fiscal administration would require. If a 
murder should be committed or property be maliciously injured 
within any portion of a county thus governed, the Grand Jury 
would be empowered, upon airplication by friends of the 
murdered person or the owner of the injured property, to levy 
a special tax upon the people of the district in which the 
deed would have been perpetrated, for compensation to the 
claimants—though the perpetrator might belong to another 
county, country, or continent. 

The members of the various Boards of Guardians for the 
administration of England’s Poor Law would be of a mixed 

“Church of Ireland',”’ “Irish Church,” “Protestant Eiiisoopalians,” 
“Presbyterians,” “Methodi.sts,” “Baptists,” &c., was 1,198,948 ; the 
Catholic population 3,960,891. 
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represonlative character. The people’s guardians and the land¬ 
lord guardians would he in about equal force, owing to the system 
of multiple and proxy voting, which would enable the landlord 
interest to put in by a few landlord multiple votes as many 
members of the Board as the ratepayei-s of a whole union, Thus 
■ the ex-officio system, by which a landlord or property-holding 
guardian is entitled to sit for every elected guardian, would 
virtually hand over the huge machinery of the Poor Law into 
the h.ands of the great anti-English land-owning aristociucy. But 
this would not exhaust the vast centralising power of the 
“ London Castle ” Ring. The Local Government Board, already 
described, would be the virtual controller of the Poor Law 
administration in England. Everything done by every Board 
of Guardians would have to be approved of by the Loeal 
Goveruiuciit Board. Not a ten-pound note of the people’s rates 
could bo expended without every item being submitted to the 
Local Government Board. A now water-closet in.a workhouse 
at Berwick-on-Tweed could not be erected until plans, specifica¬ 
tions, and estimate of costs should first be submitted to the Local 
Government Board. 

Thus from the functions of the Lord-Lieutenant down to the 
meanest detail in the economy of rural government, everytliing 
would bo under the absolute rule and control of the “ London 
Castle ” Ring on the advent of a now Chief Secretary. 

The “ police force of England ” he would find a purely mili¬ 
tary body, and entirely under the control of the Ring. Under 
the “ Castle ” system he would find six policemen in England 
to one in Ireland, proportionately to population. They would 
all be trained in a central depot before entering upon police 
duties throughout the country. They would bo drilled, dressed, 
and armed like any other military body, and would never be 
seen without either a rille or a side-arm. Not a single railway 
station from Land’s End to Berwick but would have two or more 
of these military police watching the arrival and departure of 
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The foregoing would be an outline of the government of 
England under the “ Castle ” King, on the advent of an Irish 
member of an Irish administration to the post of Chief Secretary 
to the Irish Lord-Lieutenant of England. The higher branches 
of tlie Administration would be under the heads of the various 
departments—the members of the permanent Ring. The sub¬ 
ordinate and provincial part of the same would be in the 
possession of the landlords, or “ Castle ” nominees. 

Not a solitary individual would he discover in any responsible 
post of government who would be, in the remotest sense of the 
word, a representative of the industry, popular feeling, or 
national longings of the ])eople of England. The millions of 
tax and rate-paying citizens would be intensely English in 
everything appertaining to the honour and welfare of their 
country; but not a voice would they be permitted to have in 
the actual management of their own national afliiirs; not a 
single popular English Nationalist would be found entrusted 
with administrative responsibility. A law actually prohibiting 
the chief post of England’s government from being held by any 
person holding the same religious belief as three-fourths of the 
English nation would brand with an insult the conscientious 
belief of the English people, and remind them, though religious 
freedom might have been virtually won by their fathers, that 
thoii- faith was still a badge of political servitude in the estima¬ 
tion of the rulers of their country—the Irish “ Castle ” govern¬ 
ment of England. 
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LECTURE XXXTII. 

roiJTiOAU ciUME {continued). 

CdstloTviilc of tlioJudicial Bench—Its “Impartiality”—Oontnist between 
the Irish Constabulary Force and the Police System of Eiigland—The 
Irish and English Franchise—English defence of the Dublin Castle 
System of Covenimeiit answered. 

That the luecotlmg lecture j)rcsents no fancy or overdrawn 
sketch of Dublin Castle and its system of ruling Ireland, few will 
vcniuro to doubt who are familiar with the tvay in which the 
Irish j)eoplo arc governed. The law of the Castle has never 
comniaiuhHl more than forced obedience, because there has 
existed, and there docs still exist, in the poimlar mind of the 
country, the conviction that such law is not and cannot be 
inijiavtial under the system w'hich enforces it While the vast 
majority of our ])eoplo are treated as enemie.s, denied the ordinary 
privileges of free citizens, and ostracised from every responsible 
function in the government of their country, a small cla.ss, alien 
in almost every respect to the feelings and wants of the Irish 
nation, is permitted to speak and write and do almost whatever 
its ascendancy interests may retprire, no matter what law or 
jn’ccept of government may be virtually trampled upon by such 
procedure. What wonder, then, that there have been, and are 
still, treasons and plots among wronged and insulted Irishmen to 
overthrow this detested and miserable despoti.sm ? ■ If such a 
system of government should fall to the lot of Englishmen, is 
there a man with English blood in his veins, and feeling for the 
honour of his country, who would not plot, plan, and conspire to 

y 
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hurl such au infamous rule into the Thames ? There never can 
and there never will-be peace in Ireland, or a respect for the 
administration of law, while its sensitive people see their beloved 
fatherland and their own rights and liberties in the clutches of 
a Eing of unscrupulous mercenaiies, W'ho flaunt the stigma of 
(jfficial, race, and religious ascendancy before their face in almost 
every transaction of administrative government. 

In the law proceedings and administration of justice in Eng¬ 
land, the judge is expected to be, and invariably is, cither a 
neutral power between the accused and the Ororvn which prose¬ 
cutes, or an umpire who inclines more or less to the side of the 
accused until his guilt is clearly established. But who can 
truly say that this is the character of the Irish Judicial Bench 1 
There is not a score of peojJe in Ireland, outside of the landlord 
and ascendancy faction, that would not count upon having the 
judge as an assisting public prosecutor on the Crown side, if 
arraigned for any offence against the property of the landlords or 
law of the Castle. 

The two latest instances of this open partisanship of the 
Castle judicial bench haj)pcned in connection with the recent 
State trial, “The Queen v. EaineU and others.” A few weeks 
previous to the commencement of the trial, two of the traversers 
brought an action for attachment against one of the organs of the 
Castle, for certain lilrellous statements that were deemed preju¬ 
dicial to the chances of a fair trial. Tlie case against the pro¬ 
prietor of this paper was argued by Mr. Macdonagh, Q.C., on 
behalf of Messrs. Parnell and Egan, and was heard by Lord 
Chief Justice May and Mr. Justice O’Brien. The conduct of 
the Chief Justice, however, was characteri.sed-by such violent and 
open partisanship against the traversers, whose trial was immedi¬ 
ately pending, that the whole press of Great Britain and Ireland 
-—the two organs of Dublin Castle excepted—cried shame upon 
the intemperate harangue of which Judge May delivered him¬ 
self from the bench; and he was, in consequence, compelled by 
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force of public opinion to retire from any further part in the 
trial of Parnell and co-traversers. 

No such conduct would be heard of from a judge in England 
now-a-days, yet Judge May is still one of the heads of English 
law in Ireland, drawing his salary of .£5000 a-year from the 
taxes of its people. 

The other instance of a Castle Judge acting as assistant to 
the Attomcy-Genoral was on the occasion of the State trial just 
referred to. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald was.the president of the 
court, owing to the compulsory withdrawal of Chief Justice 
May; and the whole of the traversers without exception ac¬ 
cepted him as an advocate for the Crown, having a sympathetic 
brief from the landlords, with a seat on the bench. Nor did 
the sequel belie their expectations. In his interruptions of the 
traversers’ counsel, and whole demeanour and conduct daring 
the trial, a looker-on could not possibly recognise a single 
instance or occurrence which would lead to the most charitable 
opinion being formed of his impartiality. Jlis summing up to 
the jury was an elaborate and envenomed indictment of the Land 
League (up to Christmas of 1880), and supplementary speech 
for the Crown to that of Attorney-General Law. After the 
jury returned into court, and one of their number informed his 
lordship that ten were for an acquittal and but two for con¬ 
viction, Judge Fitzgerald became white with rage, turned upon 
the unfortunate juryman, rated him for mentioning the numbers, 
and then loudly called upon the High Sheriff to bring in suf¬ 
ficient police to clear the court in case any emergency should 
arise, and—ordered the jury back to their room. 

Such, however, is the frequency of these exhibitions of 
partisanship on the Irish bench that the Irish people cease to 
wonder at them. They accept such administration of Castle 
law as one of the many evils inseparable from the rule of that 
institution; and their undisguised contempt for and antipathy 
towards such parodies upon justice is but the necessary result of 
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the whole sy.stem of Irish govormnent as centred in the catablish- 
msiit on Cork Hill, Dublin. 

Glaring as is the contra?t between the judicial beach of the 
two countries, that between the two police systems is still more 
so. In England “Bobby” is a “popular institution.” It very 
rarely happens that he “ runs in ” the wrong man, nor can dis¬ 
turbers of the i)cace or enemies of other people’s property hold 
his vigilance, intelligence, or pluck in defiance or contempt. 
Yet he is never seen with a rifle slung across his shoulders, or 
met with a buckshot-pouch and bayonet at his side. He would 
probably feel as awkward if thus equipped in the tiisk of keeping 
the peace among his fellow-countrymen as they, on their part, 
would look astonished and indignant at such an un-English 
spectacle as a soldier-policeman. “Bobby’s” truncheon is at 
once the symbol of his authority as a public officer and the only 
weapon with which the law permits him to defend himself in 
the discharge of his duty. Even when called upon to assist in 
quelling a'riot, he is never seen with any other weapon but his 
baton. Firing upon crowds and killing little boys and girls by 
such wanton and infamous licence as frequently characterises 
the action of the Royal Irish Constabulary would create a feeling 
of such indignation, if perpetrated in England, as would hurl 
any ministry from office that should appear to sanction such 
butchery by a police force. 

The results of totally opposite systems of unarmed police 
under local and municipal control in England, and armed soldiers 
termed constabulary under Castle administration in Ireland, is 
clearly seen in the respective attitudes of the English and Irish 
people towards the particular force of each coqptry. An English¬ 
man loves individual liberty and respects the law which recog¬ 
nises his right to that privilege of frce-citizenship; therefore ho 
holds in equal respgjjt the law and its agents, which are never 
associated in his mind with any other duty than what is to his 
advantage as ^'inember of society—the duty Of defending the 
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property of the community from its enemies and preserving the 
peace from disturbers. The Irishman lias an equal if not a 
more passionate attachment to freedom of movement, speech, 
and action, with a corresponding enmity towards whatever main¬ 
tains a continued espionage upon any or all of these prerogatives 
of personal liberty. He can, therefore, have no feeling of respect 
towards the Eoyal Irish Constabulary, because ho knows that it 
is an Imperial political force, having none of the (jualitics of a 
police body, and that its extra-political duty and ra/'.wa d’eb-e is 
to form a body-guard for the system of Irish landlordism. 

In England and Scotland the expense of both County Con¬ 
stabulary and Borough Police is defrayed mostly out of local 
rates, for the well-known reason that Englishmen would object 
to have such an important factor in the administration of their 
country under the complete control of even their own (central¬ 
ised) government. Hence the police of Great Britain are under 
the control of and dependent upon the local or municipal powers. 

In Ireland, as already pointed" out, the case is entirely re¬ 
versed. Since 184G the charge of supporting the Irish Con¬ 
stabulary has been undertaken by the Imperial government, for 
what purpose and policy is easy to discern; and the annual cost 
of this Imperial force is considerably over .£1,000,000. While 
Scotland has but a police force less than .5000, and England 
and Wales less than 15,000 (not counting the Jletropolitan 
force), Ireland, with 6,000,000 of penjde, has over 11,000 con¬ 
stabulary, exclusive of the city of Dublin police! 

From the manner in which this army of political police is 
distributed throughout Ireland, its equipment, es^yrii de corps, 
and high pay, it is ridiculous to regard it in any other light 
than that of 11,000 added to the 30,000 other Imperial troops 
which make up the physical force government of Ireland. 

“ But,” I think I hear yon say, “ you have the same franchise 
in Ireland as in England, and to that extent, at least, your 
country is not unjustly treated.” 
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Lot iis see what facts and figures have to say in reply to this 
erroneous statement (Thom’s ‘ Official Almanac,’ 1880). 

The Irish franchise is distributed over 170,698 county 
electors, 57,290 city and borough, and 3548 for Trinity College, 
Dublin) giving a total number of parliamentary voters to Ireland 
of 231,536. 

England (including Wales) has 903,658 county electors, 
1,584,877 for her cities and boroughs, and 13,141 for her 
Universities; or a total of 2,501,676 parliamentary voters; 
being 2,270,140 more than Ireland. 

England, with little over four times the population of Ire¬ 
land, has ten times the number of electors. One in every nine 
Englishmen is privileged to vote in England; one in every 
twenty-four Irishmen in Ireland. 

The Province of Ulster, comprising nine counties, and 
having a population of 1,312,879, has 15,966 voters leas than 
Birmingham and Nottingham, in England, with but a little 
more than one-third as many people. 

The two provinces of Munster and Leinster, comprising 
eighteen counties, with a population (not counting that of cities 
or boroughs) of 2,674,000, have 6218 less voters than the two 
English counties of Cheshire and Derbyshire, having less than 
one million of people. Dublin, Limerick, Cork, Athlonc, Water¬ 
ford, Mallow, Drogheda, Dundalk, Kilkenny, Ennis, Clonmel, 
Bandon, Tralee, Carlow, Dungarvan, Wexford, Now Boss, 
Portarlington, and Youghal, cities and boroughs of Leinster and 
Munster, having a united population of 585,000, have 21,820 
voters less between them, than the two English boroughs of 
Salford and Hull, with but a united population of 250,000. 

The entire province of Connaught, with over 860,000 people, 
has 1718 voters less than Stoke-upon-Trent, English borough,,, 
with a population of 131,000. 

Finally Glasgow has 2630 more voters than all the cities and 
borouglis of Ireland combine.d; Yorkshire has 180,000 more 
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than all the Irish counties, while Lancashire has near 120,000 
more voters than the whole of Ireland put together. 

In English Boroughs, all rated Householders (whose rates 
have heen paid) are entitled to votes, and, hy a late decision of 
English judges, every room separately held has been considered 
a “ house” under the 18G7 Reform Act. 

In Irish Boroughs, only rated householders whose houses are 
valued htj Government at over .£4 per annum (equal to a yearly 
rental of £8 in Ireland, or £10 or £12 in England), and 
occupiers of lodgings worth 4s. per week (unfurnished), or over, 
are entitled to votes. 

Asa consequence, Irish boroughs have less than half as many 
Parliamentary voters, in proportion to population, as English 
boroughs. 

In English and Irish counties, the Oecirpiers’ Franchise is 
nominally the same (£12 Government valuation), hut from a 
diflcrence in the methods of valuing, and other causes, English 
counties have more than one-;iud-a-half times as many voters in 
proportion to popul.ation as Tri.sh counties. 

Let us next see what differences there are between the two 
countries in re.spect to the municipal franchise. 

In England every person, male or female, who has occupied 
for twelve months any house rated to the poor, is entitled to the 
Municipal Franchise. 

In Ireland, in all torvns except Dublin, every man only, who 
has occupied a house rated at the Government value of £10 
(equal to a rental of £17 in Ireland, or, say, £22 in England), 
is entitled to the Municipal Franchise. In Dublin, though the 
suffrage is ostensibly household, yet the necessity of three years’ 
residence, and the rating of landlords, instead of occupiers, 
together with the non-rating of quarterly tenants, annihilate the 
household franchise. 

As a consequence, English towns have from four to mven 
times as many voters, for Municipal purposes, as Irish towns. 
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I think I have successfully negatived in the foregoing 
lectures the frequent assertions of Englishmen, that Ireland is 
governed as England is goveraod—according to the British 
Constitution. Government by physical force is contrary to 
both the letter and spirit of that j)alladium of British liberty. 
Its aversion to despotism is such that it places within the 
power of the elected representatives of the English jieoplc to 
curtail, or even to abolish, the army and navy (by the pro¬ 
visions of the Mutiny Act) during any session of Barliament, 
as a safeguard against a possible attempt on the part of the 
monarch to misuse the nation’s forces against popular rights. 
But the popular liberty so jealously guarded on one side of 
the Irish Sea is placed entirely at the mercy of an anti¬ 
national and unpopular clique or King on the other. A system 
of rule analogous to that for which the Stuart dynasty was 
kicked out of England is thus maintained by English states¬ 
men over 'the Irish people in the name of Cwiatitutional 
government! The rights and liberties of the Irish people 
are in the hands of a corps of anti-Irish officials. In the 
appointment of these officials the people of Ireland have no 
voice whatever ; either directly or through their Parliamentary 
representatives. Questions can be asked in the House of 
Commons, and appointments can bo criticised, of course; but 
six times the whole Irish representation in Parliament can be 
counted upon to stand by any English Minister who is deter¬ 
mined to defend a Castle official against a representative of the 
country which that official helps to rule for an Anglo-Irish Ring 
and an English party. 

I will now endeavour to meet and answer such arguments in 
defence of Castle rule as are ordinarily advanced by Englishmen 
who admit it to be an exceptional but necessary system of 
government for Ireland. 

“ The cbntinual presence of a large proportion of the British 
army and the maintenance of a special military police are 
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needed in Ireland to uphold Imperial supremacy, and to meet 
any attempt on the part of the Irish people to separate the two 
countries.” 

Tins but concedes to my contention that England’s rule of 
Ireland is government hy physical force, and not by constitu¬ 
tional ni(’,thods. Such an argument, moreover, makes two 
admissions that are equally damaging to the institution which 
they are meant to defend ;—(1st.) After seven centuries of rule 
by physical force, the Irish people are admittedly still disaffected 
towards England. (2n(l.) A system of govemmeut which thus 
persists in keeping alive a feeling of hostility to its rule among 
the people governed, needs no other condemnation. It stands 
self-coiuhmmed. 

“I’ut was not the Act of Union the work of an Irish 
rarliament, sitting in Dublin 1” 

Yes; a Parliament of Anglo-Irish landlords, bribed by Lord 
Castlcrcagh, as all history acknowledges, to destroy the Irish 
legislature. A measure passed in this manner, under pressure 
of an insuriection which Avas most wickedly and with malice 
aforethought fomented by Dublin Castle, to aid the treacherous 
policy of Pitt in terrorising an exclusively Protestant Irish 
House of Commons into a surrender of its existence, cannot 
well be said to have been placed upon the statute-book with the 
sanction of the Irish people. Hundreds of thousands of the 
people of Ireland, Proto.stants and Catholics, petitioned against 
the Act at the time. O’Connell's great Kepeal movement was 
organised to repudiate and overthrow it. The ’48 movement 
was boni of the national detestation of the system which the 
Act of Union substituted for Home Government. Fenianism 
arose to achieve national independence, as a consequence of the 
Castle system. Home Eule drew its inspiration from the 
popular aversion to the Act of Union; and sixty-four Irish 
representatives in the present Parliament are returned, by even 
a limited franchise, to demand the undoing of the measure 
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which has given, us Dublin Castle rule for a Dublin House of 
Commons. The national will of Ireland has never for a moment 
acquiesced in the Act of Union. Irish popular opposition to it 
has never ceased during the last cighty-two years, as fifty-two 
Coercion Acts passed during that period by the Imperial 
Parliament at the instigation of Dublin Castle most signifi¬ 
cantly attest; and the longer English statesmen continue to 
uphold this most xinholy union, the more fierce will grow the 
determination of the Irish race throughout the world to have it 
repealed, and the larger the number of Coercion Acts that will 
^et have to be added to those which already illustrate the 
imbecility of the rule of which they are the inevitable outcome. 

“ The Castle system centralises the power of our garrison in 
Ireland, and enables it to cope all the more ellectively with the 
elements of disaffection.” 

Let ifie briefly examine the record of this centralised garrison, 
and see what it has accomplished for the power which it 
“ protects ” and represents. 

Has it subdued the people of Ireland to a willing acceptance 
of English rule ? Ho. 

Has its administration of the law succeeded in winning 
popular confidence and respect 1 Just the reverse: Its Judges 
are mistrusted, its juries generally believed to bo packed, its 
police hated, its authority defied, and the name and power of 
English Government, represented by this garrison, hold in un¬ 
disguised detestation by four-fifths of our population. 

Are the chiefs of this garrison either feared by the Irish 
people, so as to inspire respect, or respected as the result of 
having performed their duty to the country ? The contrary is 
the fack Their power is defied at the present moment by one 
thousand representative Irish Nationalists, who are incarcerated 
in Irish prisons because they are “reasonably suspected” of 
being inimical to the entire garrison. The country, knowing 
that this act is porpetfated by England’s Irish Executive in its 
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character as the instrument of landlordism, cannot help despising 
a Government which coerces the majority of a country in order 
to sustain the unjust power of a class. Neither the English 
Lord-Lieutenant nor the Chief Secretary dare travel through 
Ireland without a military or police protection. No Govern¬ 
ment oflGlcial could obtain a hearing from the people in any part 
of three provinces if notice of the meeting were published 
heforehand. While the imprisoned popular leaders are loved 
and their names cheered by the people, their Castle jailers are 
hated, and the mention of their names groaned at every public 
gathering. Finally, not one of these officials would stand t|}e 
ghost of a clianeo of being elected by the Irish people to any 
position of public trust in their power to give. 

Let us now, on the other hand, summarise the record of this 
garrison as far as the country and people subjected to its rule 
are concerned. 

What have been its fruits to Ireland? A loss of three 
millions of population during the past forty years; emigration 
still depopulating the country ; periodical famines, through the 
operation of an admittedly infamous syMem of Land Laws; 
land continually going out of cultivation; over two millions of 
people living in one-roomed, mud-walled cabins; manufacturing 
industry all but dead in three provinces, and languishing in the 
fourth; an agrarian revolution raging throughout the country 
at the present moment against the cause of this depopulation, 
poverty, squalor, industrial stagnation and social anarchy; 
agrarian murders and outrages of frequent occurrence; moral 
ruin of thousands of virtuous Irish girls, who are compelled to 
leave the protecting influences of their homes through what 
amounts to compulsory expatriation; and the following Coercion 
Acts during the last fifty years j 

1830. Importation of Arms Act. 

1831. Act to Prevent Tumultuous Assemblies, known as “ the White- 

boy Act.” 
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1831. Stanley’s Anns Act. 

1832. Importation of Arms and Gunpowder Act. 

1833. Change of Venue Act. 

1884. Suppression of Disturbances Amendment and Continuance Act 

1834. Another Importation of Arms and Gunpowder Act. 

1835. Public Peace Act. 

1836. Another Arms Act. 

1838. Ditto Ditto 

1839. Unlawful Oaths Act. 

1840. Another Arms Act. 

1841. Outrages Act. 

1841. Another Arms Act. 

1843. Act consolidating all previous Coercion Acts. 

1844. Unlaw'ful Oaths Act. 

1846. Additional Constables near Public Works Act. 

1845. Unlawful Oaths Act. 

1846. Constabulary Force Enlargement Act. 

1847. Crime and Outrage Act. 

184k Treason Amendment (“Treason Felony”) Act. 

1848. Removal of Arms Act. 

1848. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act. 

1848. Another Oaths Act. 

1849. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act. 

1850. Crime and Outrage Act. 

1851. Unlawful Oaths Act. 

1853. Crime and Outrage Act. 

1854. Ditto Ditto 

1855. Ditto Ditto 

1866. Peace Preservation Act. 

1858. Ditto Ditto 

1860. Ditto Ditto 

1862. Ditto Ditto 

1862. Unlawful Oaths Act. 

1865. Peace Preservation Act. 

1865. (August) Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act. 

1866. Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act. 

1867. Ditto Ditto 

1868. Ditto Ditto 

1870. Peace Preservation Act. 

1871. Protection of Life and Property Act., 

1871. Peace Preservation Continuance Act. 

1873. Peace Preseiwation Act. 

1875. Peace Preservation Act (for five years). 

1875. Unlawful Oaths Act. 

1881. An Act for the better protection of Life and Property.* 

It may be objected, by such Englishmen as are not familiar 
■with the facts of recent Irish history, that the foregoing Coercion 

* Since the above list was compiled, the Prevention of Crimes Act (1882) 
and the Arms Act (1882) have been added to post-Union coercive legislation. 
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Acts were measares which the perverse lawlessness of Irish 
character rendered necessary on the part of a just and enlight¬ 
ened Government, which that of England is generally declared 
to bo by those who believe their country can do no wrong. 

For the information of such people, I will quote from the 
following sources what English writers, statesmen, and journalists 
have said of Irish government and Irish landlordism, within 
the same period covered by the above Coercion Acts—the 
lifetime of the present generation. 

“ With the Government in Ireland, ‘ the gallows is the only 
preacher of righteousness.’ ”— Froude, EikjHsIi in Ireland. 

“ Is a system which can only be supported by brute force, and 
is kept ftp by constant blood-shedding, to bo perpetuated for 
ever? Are we still to garrison a defenceless country in behalf 
of those whose property was, generally spc.aking, originally 
confeiTod on the special condition of residence, but whose 
desertion occasions all the evils under which she has groaned 
for centuries ?— properln so treated, that it loould not he xeorth a 
day's purchase, were the jrroprietors its sole pmdectors. But 
they are aware that their absence is balanced by the presence of 
a body of military and police, which enables them to conduct 
themselves with as little apprehension as remorse. Tlie posses¬ 
sions of the entire empire would be lost were such conduct 
general; and are these so meritorious a class, that their utmost 
demands are to be extorted from a distant and suffering country, 
and themselves protected in the open neglect, or rather audacious 
outrage, of all those duties, on the due and reciprocal discharge 
of which the whole frame of the social system is founded 1 If 
they persist in this course, let them do so, but let it be at their 
own proper peril.”—Mr. Sadler (Tory), M.P., Ireland and its 
Evil, 1839, p. 161-2. 

“ We have made Ireland—^I speak it deliberately— we have 
made it the most degraded and miserable country in the world. 
All the world is crying shame upon us, but we are equally 
callous to our ignominy and to the results of our misgovernment.” 
—Lord John Russell. 

“ The people of England have most culpably connived at a 
national iniquity. Property ruled with savage and tyrannical 
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sway. It exercised its rights with a hand of iroi, and renounced 
its duties with a front of brass. The ‘ fat of the laud, the flower 
of its wheat,’ its ‘ milk and its lioney,’ flowed from its shores 
in tribute. It was all drain and no return. But if strength 
and industry fared but ill in a land wheie Capital was in per¬ 
petual flux and decay, how inueh more poverty and weakness ? 
In an integral part of the British Empire, on the soil trod¬ 
den by a British sovereign, the landov ner was allowed to 
sweep away the produce of the earth without leaving even 
a gleaning for them that were ready to perish. And they 
did perish year by year continually from sheer destitution. 
England studiedly winked at this tyranny. Beady enough to 
vindicate political rights, it did not avenge the poor. It is 
now paying for that connivance.”— London Times, Eeb. 25, 
1847. 

“ In this self-defensive war, they (the Irish) cahnot cope 
with the armed power of England in the open field; and they 
are diiven upon the criminal resource of the oppressed in all 
ages and all lands—secret combination. They feel no remorse j 
first, because it is war —just as the soldier feels no remorse for 
killing the' enemy in a battle; and, secondly, because their con¬ 
querors, and the succo.ssors of those conquerors, have taught 
them too well, by repeated examples, the terrible lesson of 
making light of human life. Poor, ignorant creatures,, they 
cannot see that, while the most illustrious noblemen in England 
won applause and honours by shooting down Irish women and 
children like seals or otters, the survivors of the murdered 
people should bo execrated as cruel, barbarous, and infamous 
for shooting the men that pull down the roof-trees over the 
heads of their helpless families, and trample upon their house¬ 
hold gods. These convictions of theirs are very revolting to 
our feelings, but they are facts; and as facts the legislature 
must deal with them. If there be a people singidarhj free from 
crime, who regard the assassination of the members of a certain 
class with indilferenoe or approbation, the phenomenon is one 
which political philosophy ought to be able to explain, and 
one which cannot be got rid of by suspending the Gondituf.ion 
and bringing railing accusations against the nation.”— Qodkin t 
Land War in Ireland. 

Among the many acts of baseness branding the English 
character in their blundering pretence of governing Ireland, nbt 
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the least was the practice of confiscating the land, which, by 
Brehon laws, belonged to the people, and giving it not to honest 
resident cultivators (which might have been a politic sort of 
theft),but to cliques of greedy and grasping oligarchs which did 
nothing for the country they had ajipropriated, hut mck its 
blood in the name of rent, and squander its resources under the 
name of pleasure, and hishion, and courtliness in London.”— 
Landlords and Laws, by Prof. John Stuart Blackie, in Con- 
teinjmary Lf iricw for January, 1880. 

“blcither liberty of the press nor liberty of the person exists 
in Ireland. Arrests are at all times liable. It is a fact that at 
any time in Ireland the police may enter into your house, 
examine your papers to see if there is any resemblance between 
the writing and that of some anonymous letter that has been 
sent to a third person. In Ireland, if a man writes an article in 
a newspaper and it offends the Government, he has a warning, 
and if ho rejieats the offence his paper may be suppressed. They 
say Ireland is jioaceful. Yes; but she is so not because she is 
contented, but because she is held under by coercive laws. 
These laws niiiy be necessary. I am not here objecting to them. 
I am a Tory, and, as such, I might favour severer laws myself. 
But I say it is not honest in the Liberals, whilst denouncing us, 
to imitate our ways.”— iSjxiech of Benjamin Disraeli, Pob. 10, 
1874. 

“ It is not in human nature—and all history teaches this— 
that men should bo content under a system of legislation and 
of institutions such as exist in Irelspid. You may pass this 
(Coercion) Bill; you may put men in jail; you may suppress 
conspiracy; but the moment it is suppressed there will still 
remain the germs of the malady, and friuu those germs will 
grow up, as heretofore, another crop of disaffection—another 
harvest of misfortunes. And those members of this House— 
younger it may bo than I am—who may bo here eiglitoen years 
hence may find another Ministry proposing to them another 
administration of the same ever-failing and poisonous medicine.”* 
—John Bright, Coercion Bill Debate, 1866. 

1 The Eight Honourable gentleman has verified this prophecy in his own 
person. A Liberal Ministiy of which he was a member received his 
BUi)port, by speech and vote, in passing some of the most despotic Coercion 
Acts which ever received the sanction of the Parliament of England, those 
of 1881 and 1882. 
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The Irish circum.stances and the Irish ideas as to social and 
agricultural economy arc the general ideas and the circumstances 
of the human race. It is the English ideas and circumstances 
that arc peculiar. Ireland is in the main stream of human 
existence and human feeling and oj)iuion. It is England that 
i.s in one of the lateral channels .”—John Stuart Mill: Iluiirard, 
17th May, 1866. 

“ I must say, from all accounts and froi.i my own ohservation, 
that the state of our fellow-countrymen in the parts I have 
named is worse than that of any people in the world, let alone 
Europe. I believe that these people are made as we are, that 
they are patient beyond belief, loyal, but at the same time 
broken-spirited and desperate, living on the verge of starvation 
in places in which we would not keep our cattle. The Bul¬ 
garians, Anatolians, Chinese, and Indians arc bettor olf than 
many of them are. ... 1 am not well olf, but I wou’d oh'er 

Lord Bantry or his agent [Mr. J. W. Payne, J.P.] £1000 if 
cither of them would live one week in one of those poor devil’s 
places, and feed as these j)eoj)le do .”—General Gordon: Letter 
from Glengarriff, County Cork, to The 'Thties, December 3rd, 
1880. 

“The most serious and cleat-minded of the exponents of 
Liberal ideas, talks sometimes as if a good Land Bill would 
settle everything. It will not •, and it is deceiving ourselves to 
hope that it will. This can he brought about oidy by doing 
perfect justice to Ireland, not in one particular matter oidy, but 
in all the matters where she has suffered great wrong .”—Matthew 
Arnold. ^ 

As a fitting commentary on the system of rule under which 
these Coercion Acts have been passed for Ireland, I may add, 

1 “ The centralisation of the Government was one of the great plagues of 
the counti-y. Well, immediately after the first Reform Act it was proposed 
to grant municipal reform to Ireland, but it was opposed by a majority of 
the House of Lords. It w.as opposed in 1835, 1836,1837, 1838, 1839. It 
passed, I think, in all these years—certainly in nearly all these years it 
pa.sscd the House of Commons and was rejected in the House of Lords 
mear, hear). And in the year 1840, at last, it was passed, but passed in a 
mutilated form, and ijassed, for instance, with a higher franchise difierent 
from the franchise in England, so that the brand should still be left upon 
that country.”—Afr. Gladstone, Com Exchange Meeting, Edinburgh, 
August 81st, 1884. 
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that there were no less than twenty-eight Bills introduced into 
Parliament by Irish members between 1870 and 1880, with the 
object of lessening the social evils of Irish landlordism (and 
thereby promoting the interests of law and order), not a single 
one of which was placed upon the Statute book. 

Lot me now ask, in all seriousness, a few questions apropos of 
the foregoing facts: Suppose that instead of applying to Ireland 
under England’s rule, they could be related of Venetia under 
Austria, Bulgaria under Turkey, or Poland subjected to Eussian 
rule; and supj)osing, again, that one thousand Italians, Bulgarians, 
or Poles, were arrested and imprisoned, without trial, for open 
and constitutional efforts to overthrow the cause of such wrongs 
to their country; would English statesmen designate them 
“ village ruffians,” and English papers applaud the Government 
which should imprison them ? Would not English sympathy, 
on the contrary, be voiced, and generous English assistance not 
be readily volunteered to the men who would be thus battling 
against an odious tyranny 1 If Ireland were only situated by 
the Danube, and had Turkey or Eussia in the position which 
England now occupies towards “ The Sister Island,” with a 
record of centuries of struggle for national as against Turkish or 
Eussian rule would English prejudice stand arrayed against her 
aspirations for self-government 1 

The eighty years which have elapsed since the Act of Union 
Hid which have sufficed to bring Ireland to the condition jus 
described, have seen what was a British Colony, almost as 
stupidly governed as Ireland, develop, when freed from the 
trammels of alien rule, into one of the most powerful and pro¬ 
gressive nations in the world. Had it been possible for English 
statesmanship to have crushed out the spirit of American inde¬ 
pendence, before Liberty had won that continent for itself and 
mankind, the United States might bo to-day a trans-Atlantic 
counterpart of a discontented Ireland. Within the same period 
we have seen France delivered more or less from the deadly 
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sway of social and Bourbon servitude, and find herself, at the 
present hour, a Eepublio, however imperfect, as well as a fairly 
prosperous ifhd progressive nation. Prussia, from being a small 
kingdom of Germany, has become the first of European military 
powers, and the greatest of European Empires. Italy,^ when 
Ireland had her own Parliament, was divided into petty king¬ 
doms and dukedoms, while being, at the same time, a prey for her 
poweifid neighbours. Prance and Austria, to plunder and conquer 
at will. To-day she is a United Nation, and almost the equal 
of her former masters in the councils of Europe. Eussia, though 
still an odious despotism, has progressed from the confines of 
barbarism and political insignificance to a position which places 
her second in importance to no other of her contemporary em¬ 
pires. England, within the same span of time, has reached the 
very pinnacle of political and commercial greatness. Belgium 
is a still more telling instance of the transforming power which 
corporate nationhood has exercised in recent years over the social 
fortunes of an industrious people; whilst Greece, from being the 
degraded vassal of the Mussulman at a time when Ireland was 
self-ruled, is now, with a recognised national existence,, a living 
evidence of the elevating power of self-government over the 
demoralising tendencies of political subjection. In no single 
instance in modern history do wo find a people who have won 
the right of ruling themselves, or to whom political autonomy 

^ “ Half a century ago, what was Italy ? An idling-place of dilettantoism 
or of itinerant motiveless wealth, a territory parcelled out for papal sus- 
ton.ance, dynastic convenience, and the prolit of an alien Government. 
What were the Italians? No people, no voice in European counsels, no 
massive power in European affairs; a race thought of in English and French 
society as chiefly adapted to the operatic stage, or to serve as models for 
painters, disposed to smile gratefully at the receptifln of half pence, and by 
the more historical remembered to be rather iiolite than truthful; in all 
probability a combination of Machiavelli, llubini, and Massaiiiello. Thanks, 
chiefly, to the Divine gift of memoiy which inspires the moment with the 
past, present, and future, and gives the sense of corporate existence that 
raises man above the otherwise more respectable and! innocent brute—all 
that, or most of it, is changed.”—George Eliot, in Tlt£ Modern Hep! Uep I 
Mep! Theophrastm Such, p. 261, 
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has heen conceded, retrograding either in civilisation, material 
prosperity, the arts, or sciences. 

“ But, if wo abolished the Castle, repealed the Act of Union, 
and granted you self-government, you would use an Irish Parlia- 
meTit as a ni(!ans for oflbcling total separation and the establish¬ 
ment of an Irish Republic.” 

The best reply to this stock objection to our just demand for 
self-government, is to see, by a comparison of actual facts, whether 
Ireland cowhl passi.My separate herself from Creat Britain, without 
the consent of England or the fall of her greatness. 


Facts r.ELATivB to 


GafiAT BntTAm and Inr.LANi). 


Population, 1881—30,190,920 
■VVoaltli—a; ? 

Army ) 

Militia [—026,123 

Voinntcors ) 

Navy—81,318 men 
.. —.OOl war vessels 


.'5,088,079 

,C—Nolhitig in comparison 

None 

N one 

None 

Nona 

None 


Great Britain united in main- Ono-fiftli of Irish p.opnlation averse 

taining connection with Ireland. to total separation. 

“ Well, suppose we admit the impossibility of sejiaration under 
such conditions; would not the Roman Catholic tnajority perse¬ 
cute the Protestant minority under a native parliament? Would 
not ‘ Home Rule’ mean Rome Rule?'' 

nothing of the kind. The religious interests and other rights 
of Irish Protestants would bo as safe from molestation in an 
Irish parliament as they are to-day in that of Westminster. 
Why not? They are Irishmen; and it is as Irishmen, and not 
as Catholics, that Irish Nationalists are striving for the self- 
government of their country. Without the influence arising from 
the sacrifices and the teachings of Irish Protestants like Tone, 
Fitzgerald, Emmet, the Shcares, Flood, Ci'attaii, Curran, Mitchcl, 
Martin, and others, the Irish National cause would not possess 
the vitality which it has to-day. The canonised political saints 
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of Ireland’s straggle for nationhood during the last one hundred 
years are chiefly Protestant; and any Irish parliament which 
would dare to deny to a countryman of Kobort Emmet’s faith the 
same religious, social, and political rights which might be won 
for all the Irish people, would bo repudiated by the mass of the 
Catholics of Ireland. There is not in any civilised country in 
the world a body so free from political bias on account of reli¬ 
gious differences, as the Catholic Hierarchy and priesthood of 
Ireland; nor a people so iudiil'erentto “religion in polities” as 
Irish Catholics. This is so obvious to every student of Irish 
political life that evidence to substantiate its correctness is 
unnecessary. Where then is there any reasonable ground for 
the supposition, that an Irish parliament, elected on manhood or 
universal suffrage, would be inimical to the Protestants of Ulster ? 

His Holiness the Pope, as head of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, can have no special desire to see self-govern¬ 
ment granted to Ireland, except in so far as he is influenced by 
moral considerations to desire the triumph of justice. A native 
parliament could not make Ireland more Catholic than she is to¬ 
day. It would not convert Ulster to Catholicism to have her send 
one-fourth of Ireland’s representatives to legislate in Dublin in 
company with the members from the other provinces; all of whom 
would no more be Catholic than would those from the north be 
all Protestant. It would rather tend to give our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen greater prominence in the public life of the most 
Catholic people of Europe, than they now exercise, to have them 
conspicuously represented in Dublin. 

Viewed from the stand-point of the head of the Catholic 
Church, then, the concession to Ireland of. a measure which 
would transfer forty or fifty Eomau Catholic members from the 
most conspicuous legislative Protestant assembly in the world, 
to a Parliament House in I)ublin, could bo no victory for the 
pause of the Catholic Church. The interests of the Universal 
Church must he paramount to those of Irish nationality with 
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the Vatican. Would tlioso interests he as ecpally represented 
and as faithfully guarded in a British House of Commons, 
having no Roman Catholics among its memhors, ns when forty 
or fifty Iri.sh members are present to defend their faith from 
misrepresentation and the (Sovereign Pontiff from the attacks of 
enemies 1 This is how the question of Irish self-government 
muM, be viewed by the Propaganda, and if, as no one will deny, the 
interests of the Church are of greater moment to the Vatican 
than those of Tri.sh nationality, the granting of a local parliament 
to Ireland could not be viewed with any extreme satisfaction by 
Pope Leo XIII. It would leave the Parliament of the British 
Empire—an empire embracing many million Roman Catholics— 
almost without a single Roman Catholic representative; while 
many men of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions may confidently be 
reckoned upon as members of that assembly after the next 
extension of the fr.anchise. 

“ Well, .supposing wo made the Irish leivder Chief Secretary and 
a member of the English Cabinet, and allowed him to re-official 
Dublin Castle out of his own following, would that not satisfy 
the Irish people and abate the popular demand for an Irish 
parliament 1 ” 

Most certainly not. It is not only a question of officials, hut 
one of principles of government that is at the bottom of the 
Anglo-Irish strife. Our grievance is national, as well as consti¬ 
tutional and social, and none but a national and constitutional 
remedy will suffice for its removal. It is well that this should 
be clearly understood by Englishmen. We demand the restor¬ 
ation of the right to make our own laws, to rule our own 
country. This right we have never voluntarily surrendered; 
and without its restitution by the power which deprived us of 
it, there can be no real peace in Ireland while one liberty- 
loving Irish nationalist is alive. 

Apart from the injuries inflicted upon Ireland through Castle 
rule, what are our claims to the right and advantages of nation- 
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hood? John Stuart Mill lays down ^ the doctrine that “a 
portion of mankind may he said to constitute a nationality, if 
they are united amoiif; thouisolves by common sympathies which 
do not exist between them and any others —which make them 
co-operate with each other more willingly than with other 
people, desire to bo under the same government, and desire that 
it should bo government by themselves, or a portion of them¬ 
selves exclusively. This feeling of nationality may have been 
generateil by a variety of c.ausps. Sometimes it is the cll'cct of 
identity of race and de.scent; coiUTnunity of language and com¬ 
munity of religion greatly contribute to it. Geograjdiical limits 
are one of its causes. But the strongest of all is identity of 
political antecedents; the possession of a national history, and 
consequent community of recollections; collective pride and 
humiliation, pleasure and regret, connccteel with the same 
incidents in the past.” The Iri.sh people, both in their ante¬ 
cedents and present political attitude, fulfil all these conditions of 
distinct natiouahty. The struggles from 1172 on to 1G42, 1782, 
1708,1800, 1803, 1829, 1844, 1848, 1807, 1879-80-81, attest 
the unbroken character of oru’ resistance in one form or another, 
to a power which denied us the right of ruling ourselves. Prom 
1172 until the present hour, we have contended as a distinct 
nationality, against what Charles James Fox declared to be 
“the false and abominable presumption that the English could 
legislate better for the Irish than they could do for themselves 
—a presumption founded on the most arrogant tyranny.” The 
root of the Anglo-Iiish difficulty, therefore, is not altogether 
who shall administer, but who shall make the laws of Ireland. 
We do not want the Castle system reformed. We demand its 
abolition.** 

* Ite.prcsndnl'm Oovemment, clia]>tor xvi. 

“ “ No (Jovernmoiit can exist in any conntiy that is not based upon one 
of two things, conquest or the good-will of the governed. The Czar’s rule 
is based n))ou the first of tliese, onr own upon Ibe second. 'Which of these 
is it that supports the Irish Government ? Ask of the soldiers that garrison 
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[Note.— Of the many fallacies which make xip the sum-total 
of the ordinary Englishman’s ignonance of his country’s rule of 
Ireland, there is none so firmly believed in as that which asserts 
that the government of “ the Sister Island ” is a most costly 
business to the British tax-payer. John Bull’s housekeeping 
expenses would, in the opinion of nine out of every ten Britons, 
he considerably reduced if Ireland were only “ cast oil’,” and 
compelled by the distissociation to keep house for herself. To 
maintain the connectioTi, therefore, is, according to the aforesaid 
prevalent English belief, an act of political charity on the part 
of England for which she receives in return tlie proverbial 
ingratitude of the Irish people. To explode this fallacy is an 
easy task. Facts and figures are the only arguments required to 
accomplish it. By a parliamentary return which was laid on the 
table of the House of Commons last March, it apiiears that 
the cfist of governing Ireland during the year 1882-3 was 
£7,110,000. Not only was this sum contributed by Ireland 
herself to the Imperial Exchequer—strange as it may appear to 
the incredulous Briton—but £1,183,000 of a balance, according 
to the same return, remained to our credit after wo h.ad paid 
every item of the expenditme which was incurred in the luxury, 
of Dublin Castle government. 

One fallacy overthrown only begets another, when the rule of 
Ireland is the subject of discussion in England. It may possibly 
bo admitted that this parliamentary return (moved for by Col. 
Nolan, M.P.) was right, and that the Irish people have paid the 


the cities and towns of Ireland. Ask of the enormous constabulary and 
police force. Ask of any Irishman, no matter of what party, and the 
answer will he—conquest. Trao, our Goveriimont merits the good will 
of oiie-fifth of the nation, and even receives it so long as the Executive 
is careful not to offend ihat .section by a rash interference with their here¬ 
ditary privileges. But we annexed the real body of the Irish nation, and 
though we have been liberating them by inches ever since, they stedfastly 
refuse to aequie.sce cordhally in our presence as rulers. There is only one 
alternative. We must either rule thorn by force or let them go free. Aud 
while we continue to rule them we must make them contented by punish¬ 
ing discontent. As some inini.stcr so beautifully puts it, we must oudeavour 
to reconcile them to our Govormiicnt, while putting down crime with a 
firm hand. It is a noble task, and one in w-hich we have glorious en¬ 
couragements to persevere, from the example of the Czar in Rrrssia, the 
Austrrans in Italy, and other enlightened governmerrts elsewhere.”— The 
Truth about Ireland, hy atr English Liberal. Loudoir: Kegan Paul & Co., 
1884, p. 16. 
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expenses incuned by English officials in ruling them; but then 
look at Scotland! See how much more nhe contributes, and 
mark how much less is her bill for Government housekeeping 
than Ireland. True. But before a just comparison can be 
instituted between the two countries in these respects, we must 
take into account their respective tax-paying capacity. "Wc 
must consider the wealth of Ireland and Scotland. 

In 1882, the property upon which legacy and succession duty 
was paid in Ireland amounted to .£7,142,912. In Scotland, it 
was £16,473,542. The annual value of the property assessed 
to income tax was as follows in the two countries :— 


SCOTIiANI). 


Honsc.s 

Railways 

Land 

Mines 

Ironworks 


.£11,838,269 
3,0.6)>,464 
7,711,895 
803,122 
_ 484,874 
£^,'89.3,624 


Til ELAND. 
£3,210,504 
1,128,224 
9,980,650 
17,205 
100 

£14,336,683 


It will be seen, from this comparison, that the taxable 
wealth of Ireland is but 7-12tlis of that of Scotland, and if 
■Scotland’s just share of Imperial revenue amounts to £9,137,000 
(the figures given in Col. Nolan’s return) Ireland’.s relative con¬ 
tribution should be only £5,330,000, in-stoad of £8,194,000, or 
£2,864,000 less than is now exacted from the Irish people. 

It is also true that the rule of Scotland cost but £2,665,000, 
while that of Ireland amounted to £7,000,000 in tlie above 
year. But this only shows that a country which is virtually 
ruled by its own people can be governed for one-third the expense 
which the government of another country, not much larger, en¬ 
tails, when it is carried on by alien and obnoxious officials. 

In this connexion the following figures ought to convey an 
instructive lesson on the cost of Castle rule to Ireland. Compare, 


from the official returns, the 

two countries in 

regard to — 

(SCOTLASD.) 


(Ireland.] 

Law and Justice 

£605,011 

£1,028,285 

Constabulary 

-- 

1,.530,144 

Military Forces 

558,439 

1,854,468 

Naval Forces 

105,629 

223,036 

Pensions 

300,016 

665,148 

Viceregal Household 

— 

30,501 


£1,669,095 

£6,221,680 
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A study of these figures will not induce Scotchmen to agitate 
for a North British system of Castle rule. Perhaps Englishmen 
may also conclude from the arguments which these statistics 
enforce, that the Irish people have good and substantial reason 
for their detestation of a kind of government which robs the 
taxpayer while it insults the nation.] 
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LECrriTRE XXXIV. 

POLITICAL JUSTICE ; UOW THE ANOLO-IKISH PROBLEM COULD 
BE SOLVED. 

“ What will satisfy the Tvish People ? ’’—Stock Opinions and Arguments of 
Kiiglishnien—Ireland le.'i.niiiig “to make the Killing Power uneasy” 
— Dillienlties in tlie way of a Formulation of Ireland's TJemand for 
Political .Instice—Degrees of Intensity of Irish Nation.il Sentiment— 
—Physical d. Moral Force Ideas—Serious Considerations for Irish 
Leaders—Outline of a Sehe.mc of County and National Government for 
Ireland—Duties of Elective County Doaids—Functions of a National 
Assembly—Conclusion—Liberation of the “ Chairman ”—A Lesson in 
Liberty. 

The question is frequently asked, “ Wliat will satisfy the Irish 
people?” And the answer is as frequontiy volunteered, 
“ Notliing. Nothing will satisfy them but total scptiration— 
and that they won’t get.” It is an illogical way of answering 
a question, hut pardonahlo in an Englishm.an; and the impa¬ 
tience which it maiiifo.sts is also strikingly characteristic. Your 
ordinary Englishman entertains the pretty conceit that English 
rule is of such a beneficent character that any jieople who do 
not tamely submit to it are to be pitied and—dragooned. 
While in particular, the Irish people, for their obstinacy in 
refusing to see any virtue in English rule in Ireland, “ must be 
clearly'made to understand,” and “must be told once for all,’’ 
that England will maintain her hold upon Ireland at all costs. 
All this talk is indulged in really for the sake of concealing the 
chagrin which England e.vpericnees in consequence of the fact, 
revealed in recqnt years, that the people of Ireland have 
discovered how to. make it more difficult for England to rule 



“ What bo you Want ? ” 
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Ireland, than to govern all the rest of her vast empire put 
together. English Statesmen, even now, are devising a middle 
couise between things as they are, and total separation. They 
are casting about for a scheme Avhich will combine the charac¬ 
teristics of modern statesmanship—a scheme, lor example, which 
will involve as small a concession as possible to the demand of 
the people concerned, and have a fair chance of passing the 
House of Lords. Eminent statesmen have more than once 
challenged Irish public men to say Avhat they Avant, but the 
required aiisw’er has not been forthcoming. There have been 
ansAvers, but they have been too reasonable. English statesmen 
have not been able to oiler ujjon them the comment, “Wo told 
you so, the thiiig demanded is utterly out of the range o 
practical politics, alud, in point of fact, is absolutely out of the 
question.” The answer really re(pured is such a one as English 
statesmen can meet Avith a non pot;mimis. And for this reason, 
Engli.sh statesmen, I reiieat, hnoAV that a substantial concession 
will have to bo made t(i the genius of Irish nationality within 
the next few years. The demand for it is too strong to be 
resisted; for the Irish race have to be dealt Avith now. If at 
homo on Irish soil the people can “ make the ruling powers 
uneasy ” to such an extent as I have indicated, in Westminster 
their rej)resentatives can clog the Avheels of legislation and 
endanger the very existence of government by parliamentary 
mctho<ls; Avhile abroiid, in Great Britain, America, Australia, 
Canada, the exiled Irish have discovered how to operate on the 
flank, so to speak, by elevating the Irish question into the 
position of a national or colonial issue. Further, England’s 
guilt towards Ireland is knoAvn and commented on all Over the 
world. Furihor still, the real people of England—the working 
men of England—have of late been asking fo, the reasons why 
Ireland should be perpetually discontented, and the answers 
they have received, to the credit of their common sense, be 
it said, do not appear to have satisfied them. liespectable 
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England is very angi’y ; and, to conceal tlioir annoyance at the 
inevitable, and to pave the way for a concession, English states¬ 
men ask the question of Irish public men—“ What do you 
want!” and require an answer to which they may return an 
emphatic “impossible.” But this is only diplomacy. They 
only desire us to say how much we want, in order to say in 
reply how little they will give. They ask as to “ formulate our 
demand,” that they, in formulating their concession, may assure 
their opponents of its comparative innocence. Resjionsible Irish 
public men have declined to fall into the trap. And they have 
acted very wisely. For why should Irish public men .show 
their hand rather than English Prime Ministers 1 

Apart altogether from considerations of this character, how¬ 
ever, there arc others of a distinctly Irish nature which the 
leaders of the National movement in Ireland have to take into 
account. The varying shades of National sentiment may not bo 
ignored. Let us therefore analyse the degrees of intensity of 
Irish' Nationalist aspirations. 

Wo have first, the Extremists, those who believe that total 
separation from England is the only thing that would satisfy 
Irish genius or devclope it properly. These include the most 
self-sacrificing Irishmen. They represent, in their .aspirations for 
Irisli liberty, those who have made the most illustrious names in 
Ireland’s history. They include many cultured men, especially 
among the expatriated portion of the race, but their main 
strength is in the working classes. Patriotism is purer among 
the industrial order because le.ss modified by mercenary motives 
and less liable to comipting influences. But the Extremists or 
Separatists are divided among themselves upon the question of 
method. There are Separatists who advocate jAysic.al force, 
believing moral force, that is, constitutional means, ineffectual 
and demoralising. This section includes men who have never 
tried moral force and who believe solely either in “ honourable 
warfare ” or “ dynamite.” It also includes those who have tried 
moral force, and given it up in despair. Then there are the 
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Separatists,* who, with the experiences of ’48 and ’67 before 
their minds, rely upon constitutional action alone. 

Next in iniportance to the Extremists come the Home Eulers, 
or Federalists, who may be divided into those who disbelieve 
in the possibility of Separation and those who do not see its 
necessity. This section of the National party includes some of 
the ablest and most earnest men in Ireland. Their methods, I 
need hardly say, are strictly constitutional. 

No Irish leader <;an alfortl to ignore either of these two 
principal phases of Irish National sentiment. Were such a man 
to commit himself to a detinite scheme, at the mere hivitation of 
an English Minishjr, he would run the risk of alienating that 
section of his supporters whoso views were not represented in his 
proposals. It is an obvious remark that such a contuigency would 
not be unwelcome to Englisli statesmen. From what I have just 
said, it will be readily ])erceived how difficult is the task to 
which Irish i)oj)ular leaders are asked to address themselves. 

Nevertheless, I shall venture to outline a scheme of local and 
National self-government which, I believe, would command the 
8upi)ort of the majority of the Irish people at home and abroad, 
and which would probably receive a fair trial at the hands of the 
Extremists; though its operation would undoubtedly be watched 
with a jealous eye. 

In the first placoy there should be established in Ireland a 
system of county government, by moans of Elective Hoards, to 
take the place of the existing unrepresentative and practically 
iiTesi)ou.sible Grand Jury system. The functions of such Boards 
should be more comprehensive than those exercised by the 
Grand Juries. For example, in addition to the duty of ad- 
mhiistering purely cc^unty business, these Boards should be per¬ 
mitted to iiritiate measures of general application; such as 
schemes of arterial drainage, tramways, railways, canals, docks, 
liarbours, and similar enterprises, which would be of more than 
local importance and character. Such schemes, after being fully 
discussed by these elective bodies, would be submitted to the 
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National Assembly to be subsequently described. Then tbe 
County Boards should control the police within the county, and 
appoint the magistrates, and bo entirely responsible for the 
preservation of law and order. 

Further, should the land problem be justly and satisfactorily 
solved on the lines of national proprietary, the duty of assessing 
and collecting the land-tax would naturaby devolve upon the 
County Boards, which, deducting what was uficess.ary for the 
expenses of county government, would remit the balance to 
the National Exchequer. In fact, the object of such a system 
should be to constitute each county, as iar as jjracticable, a 
self-governing community. 

Manifestly any system of local self-government for Ireland 
involves a corresponding one of National solf-govciiimont as its 
natural and inevitable cojnplement. To extend the ]). ucijde 
of local self-government at all in Ireland, without radicidly 
changing the system of Castle rule, would only have the eil'ect 
of increasing the friction already existuig between tho people 
and their rulcm. Hence, it is absolutely necessary that legisla¬ 
tion for National self-government should go hand in hajid with 
any scheme for the creation of Elective County Boards. I am 
well aware that the hope is indulged, in some (piarters, that the 
inclusion of Ireland in a general measure of county government, 
with the sop of an Irish Parliamentary Grand Committee thrown 
in, will sufilee to choke off the deman<l for Irish legislative inde¬ 
pendence; but English statesmen need not delude themselves 
with the idea that any such Westminster expedient will satisfy 
the genius of Irish Nationality. 

There could be established in Dublin a National Assembly, 
composed of elected members from the constituencies of Ireland, 
who should proceed to tho administration of all Irish affairs in 
the manner which obtains in colonial parliaments, excepting 
the substitution of one for two Chambers, hero proposed. That 
is to say, the Representative of the Crown in Ireland would call 
upon some member of the National Assembly to form a govern- 
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ment, the different mcmliers of which should he constituted the 
heads of the various Iioanh, which at present are practically 
irresponsible bureauoracies; but which, under the system here 
jri'oposed, w()itld become departments of a popular government, 
and open to the supervision of the people through the National 
Assembly. Such a government, subject to the control of the 
governed through their elected ropresentatives, would he the 
practical solution of the Anglo-Irish diflirailty. It would be 
but the common definition of constitutional rule carried into 
practice. It would, as alniady remarked, bo the application to 
misgoverned and unfortunate Ireland of a coiistitntioii kindred to 
that which Thitish statesmanship has long since granted, wisely 
and well, to a consequcmtl;^ peaceful and contented Canada. 

Certainly if a similar act of political justice and sound policy 
does not, solve the Irish difficulty, nothing less will. What 
po.ssildo dn?igor could England run from such an application 
if constitutional rule to a country much nearer to the centre 
of lm}«'i'ial poAvor than Canada? But what a henciicent change 
for Ireland—nay, Avliat a relief to England herself—Avould be 
involved in such an act of simple political justice I 


Now, Mr. Chairman, our task is done, and your right to liberty 
can no longer he resisted by me. I shall feel our separation 
keenly; for our companionship has been to me a source of 
singular happiness. You have robbed solitary confinement of 
its inhuman J'oatures, while the little care and attention which 
your simple AA'auts required at my hands, have kept in play 
those hotter attributes of poor humanity that manifest themselves 
in the solicitude Avhich one being exhibits for the welfare of 
another, hut for the exercise of which there is neither scope nor 
opportunity in penal servitude. But with to-morrow’s advent I 
will surely open your cage, and you shall be as free as the air 
upon which your wings are longing to unfold themselves. 




CONCLUSION, 

It was a lovely morning in the autumn of 1881, and the 
infirmary garden in Portland Prison was aglow with the bloom 
of the late summer flowers which the Governor had kindly 
permitted me to sow in the early portion of the year. The 
EngJlflh Channel, which often lulls the weary Portland iirisoner 
to sleep by the storm-chorus of its waves as they dash against 
the rocks imderueath the walls, lay in unruffled calm. From 
the headland upon which the groat convict establishment 
stands could be seen the picturesque shadows which the Dorset¬ 
shire cliffs flung out upon the bosom of the sea. Away beyond 
the coast-line appeared harvest-fields and homesteads, melting 
into the distance, and so sadly suggestive of what imprisonment 
was not—liberty, home, and friends—conjuring up that contrast 
between the manacled and the free which constitutes the keenest 
mental pain in the punishment of penal servitude. 

It was a day which would fill one’s whole being with a yearning 
to be liberated—a day of sunshine and warmth and beauty, and 
the moment had arrived when my resolution to give freedom 
to my little feathered “chum” could no longer be selfishly 
postponed. I opened his door with a trembling hand, when 
quick as a flash of lightning he rushed from the cage with a 
wild scream of delight, and in a moment was beyond the walls 
of the prison ! The instinct of freedom was too powerful to be 
resisted, though I had indulged the fond hope that he would 
have remained with me. But he taught me the lesson, which 
can never be unlearn^ by either country, prisoner or bird, that 
Nature will not be deiut.d, and that Liberty is more to bo 
desired than fetters of gold. 

TfiK END. 


A. Clap and ^^ons, London ami Bungay. 






